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NOTICE. 



In no part of the Old World do changes occur 
80 rapidly as in London. An improvement mooted 
one year is carried into execution the next. The 
Editor of a Guide-book needs consequently to be 
ever on the watch, if he desires to place his 
readers cm cov/rcmt with the actual state of things. 
Endeavoiurs have been made in every new Edition 
of the present work to effect this object^ and its 
success in securing the public favour is no doubt 
due to this cause. 

Cta^ has been taken to insert the lines of 
Metropolitan and Underground Bailways, which 
furnish such facilities for transport to all comers 
of London, and a plan of them forms the frontis- 
piece to this edition. 

A full historical description of London, and < 
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houses and streets no longer existing, will be found 
in " The Handbook for London, Past and Present, 
of which a New Edition is being prepared. 



»r 



* * 



Any corrections of errors or omissions will 
be thankfully received by the Publisher, 60, Albe- 
marie Street. 
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»Me(<arepoli» of Gbre«<:Britam and Ireland, which 

saSML '*the gvMit Wen/' and Oarlyle ''the 

" modflBi civilinlioii,* and another writer " a 

/^^nA with heme*/' is situated upon the Biver 

v6o«t 50- miles from lis mouth ; theN. and larger 

^fingm theoouotiesof llSd<UA8e3EaiidBaMx,theS. 

^'«T «d Koit. The Metropolis includes tib« dties and 

•«ias of London and Westminster, the borough of 

M.-w»k, and 36 adjacent parie^es, precincts, townships, 

/« places, including among others the extreme points of 

^MJipitead, Islington, Btoke Nemngton, and Hackney to the 

J^rthj Stratlord-le-Bow, Limehouse, Deptford, Oreenwich, 

Woolwich, CaiarltoB^snd Plumstead to the east ; Camberwell 

^d Streatham to l^e south ; and Kensington, Fulham, 

flMmnersmith, and Putney to the west. The site is gene- 

J^Uy healthy, the subsoil being, for the most part, grai' 
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The Fogs which occur in winter, especially in November, are 
due, mainly perhaps, to the large expanse of water in the 
Thames being, often at that season, warmer than the air, and 
giving forth vapour until the air is densely charged. If the 
atmosphere be still, on such occasions, tiie smoke from so 
many thousand chimneys, consuming 5,000,000 tons of coal, 
is absorb ed by the suspended yapour, and at times becomes 
so thick a cloud as to involve London in darkness even at 
midday. A moderate wind rising speedily dispei*se8 the fog, 
which has no dangerous unwholesome qualities, however 
disagreeable it may be. The smoke has been traced, at 
times, as £u: as Slough ; it was often bo dense there that 
the elder Herschel was unable to take solar observations. 

§ 2. The population of London, that is to eay of the 36 
parishes included in the census of 1871, was 3,251,804; i.€„ 
greater than that of all Scotland, and more than 2-3rds that 
of Ireland. It increases at a rate of about 42,000 per annum. 
London covers an area of 78,000 acres, equal to 122 square 
miles — more than half the area of ancient Babylon, occupying 
Jboth sides of the Thames from Woolwich to Hammersmith, 
and across the river from Hampstead to Norwood. 

§ 3. The annual rental of the Metropolis is about 
j£l 8,700,000. The Metropolis is supposed to consume in one 
year 1,600,000 quarters of wheat, 800,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 
sheep, 28,000 calves, and 35,000 pigs. One market alone 
(Leadenhall) supplies about 4,025,000 head of game. This, 
together with 3,000,000 of salmon, irrespective of other fish 
and flesh, is washed down by 43,200,000 gallons of porter and 
ale, 2,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 65,000 pipes of wine. To 
fill its milk and cream jugs, 13,000 cows are kept. To light it 
at night, 360,000 gas-lights fringe the streets, consiuning, every 
24 hours, 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas ; while the private con- 
sumption of gas in a year amounts to 10,000,000,000 cub. feet. 
Its arterial or water system supplies the enormous quantity of 
44,383,328 gallons per day, while its venous or sewer system 
carries off 9,502,720 cubic feet of refuse. To warm'its people 
and to supply its factories, a fleet, amounting to upwards of 
-thousand sail, is employed in bringing annually 3,000,000 
""^ of coal,* exclusive of 2,000,000 tons brought by rail, 
^•"^^irsty souls of London need have no fear of becoming 

Torer oi * Bee Coal Exchakgb (page 70), 
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thirstier ta long as there are upwarda of 6700 pnblio>hoiis€S 
and 2000 wine merchants to miniater to their deathleaa 
thiiet. The bread to this enormous qnantity of aack la 
represented by 2500 bakers, 1700 butchers, not including 
pork batchers, 2600 tea-dealers and grooers, 1260 coffee- 
room keepers, nearly 1500 dairy-men, and 1350 tobacconists. 
To look after the digestion of this enormous amount of 
food upwards of 2400 duly licensed practitioners, sni^geona 
and physicians^ are daily running to and fro through this 
mighty metropolis, whose patients, in due oonisa of time 
and phjrmc, are handed over to the tender mercies of 600 
undertakers. Nearly 3000 boot and shoe-makers give their 
aid to keep our feet dry and warm, while 2950 tailors do 
as much for the rest of our bodies. The wants of the 
fairer portion of the population are supplied by 1080 linen- 
drapers, 1560 nulliners and dressmakers; 1540 private schools 
take charge of our children ; and, let us add, that 290 pawn- 
brokers' shops find employment and profit oat of tho 
reyenes, foUiea, and yices of the community. It is said that 
700,000 cats are kept in London, to maintain whom large ' 
part of the 3000 horses who die eyery week is sold by cat's- 
meat vendors. About 400,000 houses give shelter to 
upwards of three millions of people, whose little differences 
are aggravated or settled by upwards of 8000 attorneys and 
8900 barristers. The spiritual wants of this mighty aggre- 
gate of human souls are cared for by more than 2000 clergy- 
men and dissenting ministers, who respectively preside over 
620 churches and 423 chapels, of which latter baildings the 
Independents have 121, the Baptists 100, the Wealeyans 77, 
the Roman Catholics about 90, whereas in 1808 they had ' 
but 13, the Calvinists and English Presbyterians 10 each, the 
Quakers. t/and the Jews 10 ; the numerous other sects being 
content with numbers varying from one to five each. To 
wind up with the darkest part of the picture, the metropolis 
contains on an average 129,000 paupers. 

§ 4. The first and most natural action of a stranger, upon hia 
fii^t visit to London, is to consult a Map — -just as he scons 
iMUTOwly the face of a new acquaintance. Let the reader, 
therefore, open the Clue Map at the end of this volume, 
wHch will enable him to follow out main divisions and cha- 
racteristic features. 
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ThA OUp qf LtmicUmpropw Ib that ipaoe which anciently 
lay -within the walla and- liberties, having for its base the 
K. bank of the Thamesy its W. line extending to Middle 
Temple-lane, where, croseing Fieet«treet at Temple Bap 
(the only City bartiftr remaining), and Holbom at South- 
ampton-buUdingB, it afterwards skirts Smithfield, Barbican, 
and Finabnry-oiTeus on the N., eroasmg the end of Bishops- 
gate«ta!«et Without ; and then, pursuing its way southward 
down P^tieoat-lane, across the end of Aldgate-street, and 
along the ICinoriea, it finally reaches the Thames at the 
Tower. This portion of London sends four members to 
Parliament, p<MHtfta«as a corporation, — the oldest, richest, 
and most powarfnl municipal body in the world, — and is 
divided into 108 parishes, of which 1 1 are called '' Without/* 
and 07 " Witiiin," the walls. The population of the CUy has 
diminished from 111,608 in 1681 to 7M97 in 1871, owing 
to BO many houses being conyertad from dwellings into 
offioeai^ shops, ko,, oooupied only in the day-time, by mer- 
chantB, tradesmen, clerks, Slo,, who live at the West End or 
* in the suburbs. The number of its inhabited houses is 
UMO : their annual rental is j62,109,935. Etince 18S0 the 
gneater part of the city has be^ rebuilt, and in all cases 
very superior houses have been substibuted for inferior. 
2000 houses are left at night tenantleaa in the charge of the 
police alone — 608 man in all. 

The Gkjf 0f We^sMMter (now swallowed up in London) 
possesses no municipality, and though tax more populous 
than "the City," oontainiug 26,400 inhalnted houses, and 
253,985 inhabitants, sends only two members to Parlia- 
- nient» Its £. line coincides with the W. line of the 
City of London. From its Tottsnham^court end to its 
suburban limit at Kensington Oardens, it is bounded to 
the K. by Ozford-stoeet; and on its far W. side, crossing 
the centre of the Serpentine in Hyde Park, it reaches the 
Thames at Chelsea HospitaL 

The Metropolitan Boroughs, viz., Marylebone, Finsbury, 
Tower Hamlets, Hackney, and Chelsea, N. of the Thames, 
and Southwark and Lambeth, S. of it, return each two 
members to the House of Commons. Pop. 2,947,169. 

§ 5. The social and fashionable divisions of London differ 
materially from the municipal and parliamentary divisions. 
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Thus, the soeial centre of Modem London i§ Tewipie Bar ; 
the commereial centre Uie Bftnk of Eng^d ; and Hm oab 
centre, Charing CroiMU That part of London which radiates 
from Hyde Park Comer includes the mansions of many of 
the nobilily, the leading dub-houses, many well-inhabited 
Btreets, the most feushionable square in London (Qfosrenor- 
square), and three districts, oommonly known by the new- 
coined names of TybwmMLy Bdgramot and May Fair, or the 
district lying between Oxford Street and Piccadilly, on the 
N. and S. respectiyely, and bounded W. by Fwrk Lane and 
£. by Claires Street. 

I^fbvinUaf or the northern wing, is that yast dty, in point 
of size, which the increasing wealth and population of Lon- 
don have caused to be erected, between 1889 and 1850, on 
the green fields and nursery gardens onee the See of London's 
estate at Paddington. Built at one time, and nearly on one 
principle, it assumes in consequence a regularity of appearance 
contrasting strangely with the older portions of Modem 
London. Fine squares, connected by spacious streets, and 
houses of great altitude, give a certain air of nobility to 
the district. The sameness, howerer, caused by endless 
repetitions of '^compo" decorations, distresses the eye, 
and puzzles the resident in London nearly as much .as it 
does the stranger. Tybumia is principally inhabited by 
professional men, the great City merchants, including many 
representatives of Greek houses, a very wealthy commimity, 
and by those who are imdergoing the transitional state be- 
tween conunerce and &8hion. Its boundaries may be said to 
be the Edgeware-road on the E., Bayswater on the W., Maida- 
hill on the N., and Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens on 
the S. Magnificent terraces, squares, and streets now entirely 
surround Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, and London 
has spread without interruption to Kensington, Netting Hill, 
and Paddington. 

Belgraivia, or the southern wing of the West End, a creation 
of about twenty-fiye years, 1826-62, is built on land belonging 
to the Marquis of Westminster, bounded by Qrosvenor- 
place on the E., Sloane-street on the W., Knightsbridgo on 
the N., and by the Thames on the S. E. This spiMje in- 
eludes Belgrave and Eaton-squares, whose houses, palatial 
in character and size, denote the high soeial position o 
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their occupants. Begularity and lai^geness of proportion are 
the leading characteristics of this fashionable neighbourhood. 
Since 1852 it has extended to Chelsea and Pimlico ^ew , 
Bridge, and includes the vast Victoria Railway Station. 

Contiguous to Belgravia lie Brompton and Chelsea. 
Brompton, lying low, and the air being moist and warm^ ia 
the resort of consumptive persons. Attached to Brompton 
has risen, since 1854, a new quarter, SotUh Kensington, com- 
posed of some splendid rows and streets, and including the 
S<yuUh Kensington Museum, and the horticultural Gardens. 
The once rural Chelsea is crowded with poor. Close to 
Belgravia on its S.E. side lies Westminster proper, like the 
beggar- at the rich man's gate. Private liberality has at< 
tempted to cure the plague spot by the erection of four 
or five churches, and the formation of a spacious street 
(Victoria-street) through the very centre of Tothill-fields. 
Part of Westminster lies beneath the level of the Thames at 
Iiigh water. 

To the N.E. of Tybumia lies the Regents Park distHct, 
extending from the north side of Oxford-street to Camden 
Town and Somers Town, and including Marylebone proper 
(with its 875,000 inhabitants), and the still well-inhabited 
Portman, Manchester, and Cavendish-squnres. Here, with 
a few solitary exceptions, dwells Middle- Class London. 
Still further E. we come to the Bloomsbwy and Bedford- 
square district, with its well-built houses and squares 
erected between 1790 and 1810, and, till the great removal 
towards the west in 1828, a much better frequented neigh- 
bourhood than it is at present. This portion of the Metropolis 
is chiefly occupied by lawyers and merchants ; its noble 
mansions no longer holding, as formerly (between 1796 and 
1825), the rank and fashion of the Town. Somewhat E. (and 
in the same Bloomsbury and Bedford-square district) wo 
recognise the architecture of the era of Anne, in the capa- 
cious dwellings of Great Ormond-street and Queen-square, 
now given up for the most part to lodging-house keepers ; 
and, still stepping eastward, are traces of the continuation 
from Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-Inn-fields, of that west' 
ward march which fashion has taken within the last 150 
years. 

S. of Oxford-street is the Covent Garden and Strand 
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dutrict; with the exception of streets nmning at right angles 
irom it to the Thames, principally occupied hy shops and 
iodging-houses : and west of it is the very low LeicegUr-ajuare 
neighbovrhood, chiefly inhabited by foreigners. 

§ 6. The Ciiy of London as originally built, in the style 
that preyailed between 1666 and 1800, is of dingy brick, ex- 
cept where stately avenues like King William-street, Cannon- 
street^ Mansion House-street, and others, have been pierced 
through the labyrinth of narrow lanes. The streets for the 
most part are confined and inconvenient, as is observable in 
Till originally walled cities where space was precious. Never- 
theless, an immense change has taken place in the buildings 
of the City since the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia. The general demand for better accommodation, 
itnd especially for new Banks, Assurance and other Offices 
and warehouses, the proprietors of which deem a splendid 
exterior the beet mode of advertising themselves, has 
eaused small and low houses to be demolished, and in 
all cases to be replaced by vast and lofty structures, all 
with pretensions, and many with some claims to architec- 
tural beauty and grandeur. The result has been that the 
city, not only in its great thoroughfares^ but also in its minor 
streets and lanes, has magnificent edifices to show, and has 
become, in truth, a city of palaces. There is also much pic- 
turesqueness in the interiors of many of the palaces of the 
old merchant princes, now converted into counting-houses 
and chambers. Wren, under whose direction the City was 
rebuilt after the Great Fire in 1666, prepared a consum- 
mately skilful plan, which is published in his works, in 
'which the principal thorough&res radiate' from St. Paul's, 
with a width of not less than 70 feet. But economy carried 
the day ^^insthis magnificent design, and the City arose as 
we have described it. To the antiquary it presents few 
features of interest ; for the architect the churches buUt by 
Wren and his pupils, and many modem public and private 
buildings, deserve attention. 

"The City" ia,par excellence, the head-quarters of the trade 
-and conmierce of the country. Here everything is brought 
to a focus, and every interest has its representative. In 
Lincoln's Inn and the Temple the lawyers find the quiet 
and retirement congenial to their pursuits. In the grea 
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thorough&res, retail trade Ib trtumphaat. In the nairoWy dim 
lanes, which soaroe afford room for carriBges to pass each 
other, the wholesale Mancheeter warehouses are congregated- 
In Thames-street and its immediate vicinity, commeztse is re- 
presented by its CSistom House, its Com Exchange, its Coal 
Exchange, and its great wharves. The fish and foreign fruit 
trades dwell in the thronged thoroughfare of Thames-street. 
In Lombard-street the money power is enthroned. It is 
chiefly occupied by Bankers. In Houndsditch the Jews most 
do congregate. In Paternoster-row and its neighbourhoods 
booksellers are located. St Paul's furnishes the religious ele- 
ment of this strange compound of interests. The Exchange 
and the Bank, placed side by side, might be likened to the two 
ventricles of the great City heart ; and grouped around, from 
first floor to garret in almost every house, are the offices 
of the Brokers who act as the agents for the circulation of 
the world's wealth. Yet this spot, teeming by day with its 
hundreds of thousands, its streets gorged by carnages, cahs, 
and carte, presents at night, and still more on a Sunday, 
the spectacle of a deserted city. The banks closed, and 
the post gone, — ^the railway carriage, the omnibus, and the 
steam-boat carry the clerks to the outskirts, and the mer- 
chants and principals to their villas and mansions at Clap- 
ham, Hackney, or the West End. The actual resident 
population of the City is diminishing, and many of its 58 
churches — each parish having been provided, by the piety 
of our ancestors, with its own church — are nearly empty on 
Sundays. The judicious efforts of the Church CommiBsion j 
to remove ■ them to other sites, are thwarted by the petty , 
interests of local vestries. Still the value of land for offices 
and warehouses is immensely increased, and it appeared, from 
legal valuations in 1866, that the ground near St. Paul's and 
the Boyal Exchange has been sold at a rate not far below 
1,000,000Z. an acre. Sums varying from 202. to 372. the 
square foot are commonly given. 

That ^space without the limits of the CHiy proper which 
includes the N.bank of the river Thames as far as Blackwall, 
is occupied by docks, wharves, manufactories, and warehouses, 
and inhabited by slop-sellers, crimps, and sailors. In this dis- 
trict are Shadwell, Batcliff, Limehouse, and Poplar. Every- 
thing here has reference to maritime affiurs. K. of this district 

J 
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lies SpiiaJyUlds andBeihnal Green, in traTening which Um Great 
Eastern Railway reyeals to the trareller the crowded dwellmgs 
of the Bilk-weaverB, readily diBtingaishable by the broad garret 
windows, through which their hand-looms may be seen at 
work. The once rural Idington, to the N., is meetly inhabited 
by the middle dasses, and those immediately beneath them 
in the social scale. It lies high, and is considered one of the 
healthiest portions of the metropolis. The densely peopled 
district of Clerkenwell (west of Islington and noiih-eart of 
Lincoln's-Inn-fields) is occupied by some of the best-paid 
aDd best-infonned artisans in London. 

If we cross to the Surrey side of the Thames, we come to 
the boroughs oiSovJOiwark and Lambeth, the former, including 
Bermondsey, the great seat of the tanning trade ; the latter 
principally occupied by manufactories. Botherhithe and Com- 
mercial Dock are the head-quarters of sailors, and are but 
meanly bmlt and inhabited — ^indeed the whole of the right 
bank of the Thames at London is much inferior in wealth and 
importance to that portion lying on the left or Kiddlesex 
shore. 

§ 7. To enable the visitor to find his way from point to point, 
his beet plan will be to study the Clue Map at the end of 
this volume, and fix in his mind the direction of the great 
thoroughfares. These generally run from E. to W., and 
from 2^. to S. The great R and W. lines of streets ar« 
those which lead from either side of Hyde Park to the 
Bank; their' general direction will be seen from the ac- 
companying sketch. 
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To the N. of these lines sweep the New and City Ro~^' 
which ran like a boulevard almost completely round the N. 
and E. of the metropolis. On the S. side of the river. Stain 
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ford-straet and the York-road follow for a mile the curve of 
the riTer, and, together with the New Cut and its oontmua- 
ti<ms, intereeci the different roads leading from the hndgea. 

$ 6. In the West End, the main thorovigfafares ruiming 
N. and S. are the Edgeware-road, leading from the W. end of 
OKford-street to St John's-wood; PortlaBd-]^aoe and Regent- 
street^ nmmsg from Regent's Perk to Cliaring<«ro88; Hamp- 
stead and Tettenham-conrt Roads, eonneeting Hampstead 
with Holbom. The City is brought into connection with 
its northern suburbs by Qray's Inn-lane, which rons from 
Holbom-hill to the New-road ; by Alderegatewstreet and 
Qoswell-street, which lead in a direct Ime frt>m the Post 
OAoe to the Angel at Islington; and by Ghraoechurch- 
streety ]^hopsgate-street» Norton-folgate, and Sh<»reditch, 
eonneeting Kingsland and Hoxton with London Bridge and 
Southwark. 

On the Southwark and Lambeth, or Surrey side of the 
Thames and the Xetropolisi the roads converge from the 
six bridges to the well-known tavern, the Elephant and 
Castle, which is about equidistant from all of them 
(excepting Yauxhall Bridge) ; ' from the tavern they again 
diverge, the Kent-road leading to Greenwich, and the 
Kennington and Newington Roads leading to Brixton and 
Olapham, outskirts of London, studded with the villas and 
cottages of men " upon 'Change." 

The streets of the Metropolis, about 2800 in number, would, 
if put together, extend 3000 miles in length. The main 
thoroughfEures are traversed by 1200 omnibuses, and 3500 cabs 
{besides private carriages and carts), employing 40,000 horses. 

In addition to these noisy and thronged thoroughfares, we 
have what has been called "the silent highway" of the Thames, 
running through the heart of the Metropolis, and traversed 
continually by steamboats which take up and set down pas- 
sengers at more than 20 different landing-places between 
Chelsea and Blackwall, Greenwich and Gravesend, and, when 
the tide serves, nm as high as Hampton Court. 

From London Bridge, St. Eatherine's wharf, and from 
Tower-stairs, the various Continental steamboats start. From 
London Bridge, the Margate and Ramsgate boats set off, 
making, in the season, excursions on the Sunday to those 

^%ceB and back the same day. 
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$ 9. Railway Svasioss ob Tuomn in London. Many 
of th«ee are buUdiagi of gr«at um and "'•c'^^firtt tad 
deBerre to be TiAtod aa aiohikMsioml and enginoanng wondai^ 
fispeeiaUy worthy of note ave the Midland, Gheoal Koithern, 
and Gnat Western Termini. 

Ghreat Western Pikddington. 

London and NorUi Weatem . . .Eoaton-oqaaM. 

Qnat Mortliem .^.««^.*-.. Kin|fa*oroaa. 

MicUand St. Panona. 

Great Eastern Shoroditoh. 

Southwestern Waterloo-road. 

o_xi. -a i. J Oannonrstreet, 

oowth aastwHi -.. J Cbaring-croaa. 

Crystal Palace, Croydon Mdlyi^j^y^ g^^^^^ p^^^ 

Bpsom..........^. 1 London-bridge. 

London and Brighton I ^ 

London, CJhatham, and DoTer{^^^^ ggjj «"' ««^«>- 

Horth London Broad-ataraet, 

MctropoHtan (nndergronnd)... | ji^SaJoSl^ 

Blackwall ., ,,-,.,...,. Fenohuroh-atreet. 

h 10. The stranger oan comprriiend, in the gmdeeH wm 
the most remarkable featnreB of the Katn^tolis, and in an 
economioal manp)/^, by talcBig the bwioeat of an omnibusi 
and makhig Mends wi& the driyer. Let him take, for in- 
staooe, a Kenflington omnibus, and go as fiir eastward as the 
Bank. Li thi ff msauier he wiU make himself acquainted 
witii the characteristic features of Piccadilly with its noble 
Qunaioos, and of the great thoroughfares of the Strand, Fleet- 
street, and Cheapside. The return drive might be made 
by a Paddington omnibus, which will take him through 
Holbom, over the Viaduct, by New Oxford and Oxford 
Streets, as far as the Marble Arch at Cumberland Gate. A 
direct N. and S. section of the Metropolis might be viewed 
by taking a ''Waterloo" onmibus, which starts from the 
York and Albany Tavern, Begant's Park, and pursues the 
line down Regent-aiareet, peat Charing-cross, and so along the 
Strand over Waterloo Bridge; also by an "AUas" omnibu^ 
which traverses the same line as fer as Charing-croas and 

then turns down WUtehall, and goes along P*^^^*'S?^ 
acpoBsWestminster Bridge to theHephaatandCwtie.^ x 
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thi'ec routes, if followed up by an excursion on the Thames 
from Chelsea to Greenwich, would show at a rapid glance 
most of the architectural features of the Metropolis. 

§ 11. For those who haye ample time to examine tho 
public buildings, we would recommend a walk from London 
Bridge W. to Trafalgar-square ; then an examination of 
Whitehall, Pall-mall, and Regent-street, forming the irregiilar 
cross which springs from Trafalgar-square. By this means 
the visitor will pass the six great centres of life and archi- 
tecture which distinguish the Metropolis. 

Another walk — ^by which many interesting aspects and 
prospects of London may be obtained — is to ''thread the 
Bridges and Quays ; " commencing with the Albert Quay, 
at Lambeth, crossing the noble Bridge of Westminster, from 
which the Parliament Houses are well seen, then alon^ 
the Victoria Eaibankment, quickly passing beneath Hunger- 
ford, but pausing to admire Waterloo Bridge, to Blackfriars, 
whence you have the best view of St. Paul's, and after 
traversing Southwark Bridge, you find your way along the 
Surrey bank of the Thames to London Bridge. The fine 
walk along the Thames Embankment, from Westminster to 
Blackfriars, presents London in perhaps its most agreeable 
aspect. It ought to become a fashionable drive. 

$ 12. The first of these great centres — London Bridge — ^is 
the one a Foreigner naturally sees first, and it is the spot above 
all others calculated to impress him most with the importance 
and ceaseless activity of London. The bridge itself — crowded 
with an ever-moving stream of people and vehicles, and 
lined at the same time with the heads of curious spectators, 
gazing upon the busy waters below — is a picture of the 
manner in which the two currents of business-men and 
sight-seers are continually shouldering each other. On the 
other hand, the scene below is equally instinct with life. Abort 
bridge we see the stairs of the penny steamboats, landing and 
taking in West-End or Greenwich passengers, amid a perfect 
din of bell-ringing and cloud of steam-blowing. Bdovt bridge 
we see the " Pool," looking, with its fleets of colliers moored 
in the stream, like the avenues of a forest in the leafless 
winter. The Custom-house, with its long columniated fEt^ade, 
and the Italian-looking fish-market at Billingsgate, also strike 
the eye. The foot of the bridge, on either hand, is flanked 
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^th great buildings — the Fishmongers' Hall, belonging to 
one of the richest of the City companies. Passing up Fish- 
street-ldll the Monument is seen, from base to summit, erected 
to comnaemorate the Great Fire — still the most beautiful 
and picturesque of all the metropolitan columns. A little 
farther on, William lY.'s statue, worked in granite, stands 
guard at the entrance of King-WilliamnBtreet and Cannon- 
street, leading thoroughfiEures opened since 1834 ; it occupies 
very nearly the site of the famous Boar'M Head Tavern in 
£astcheap. At the end of King-William-street we approach 
our second architectural centre — ^the Bank of England, a low, 
richly-adorned building — admirably adapted to the piurposes 
of itis foundation. The open space at this point is sur- 
rounded by sereral striking architectural elevations. The 
Royal Exchange, the Sun Fire-office, the Mansion-house, 
and the towers of the church of St Mary Woolnotli, mark 
the sky-line in a most picturesque manner; nor can the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, in front of 
the Exchange, fail to attract attention. The narrow passage 
of the Poultry, by which Cheapside is reached, has no 
feature of interest. Passing King-street, howeyer, the pseudo- 
Gothic front of Guildhall, standing full in the light at the 
end of King-street, strikes one as picturesque, notwith- 
standing the viciousness of its style ,* while in Clieapside 
the stately steeple of Bow Church (Wren's finest steeple) 
never &ils to arrest the attention of the stranger. Out of 
the comparative narrowness of Cheapside, the visitor will 
emerge (left) into St. Paul's-churchyard in presence of the 
Cathedral, and (right) upon the Post Office, our third great 
centre of life and architecture. The Cathedral is Wren's great 
masterpiece ; the Post Office was built by Sir B. Smirke. 

From St. Paul's, along Fleet-street and the Strand, we 
gradually see how the characteristic features of one city 
mingle with those of the other. In our way we pass under 
Temple Bar, and pass Somerset House (one of the head- 
quarters of the Civil Service) on our left. The counting- 
houses of the " City" (it is easy to observe) have slowly dis- 
appeared, and the shops have a gayer and more miscellaneous 
aspect At last Charing-cross is reached, and we recognise 
at once our fowrth architectural centre of the great West 
End, from which improvement has shot out on every sic 
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Standing on the raiaed platfoim beneath the portioo of the 
National Qallery, we see bef(H?e us the towara of the Houses 
of Parliament^ and the perq^eetiTe of the kac&ig Qovem- 
ment offices forming a line ^ street by themsrt^ree; on tlie 
left hand is the beatttifol <^iiroh of St Marti&-]a4he-FleldSy 
and (m the right the Tista of Fftll-mall| with its splendid 
Clttb-housee. Well might the late Sir R. Peel designate 
Charing-crosB as "the finest site in Europe." The square 
itself) with its ugly fountains and its ill-proportl<Hied 
column, will reqture entirely temodelliBg before it can be 
worthy of its positioiiy and we haye purposely turned our 
visitor's back to the National OaUery that he may net be 
offended with its mean front. Gharkig-cross may claim to be 
called the centre of the Arts, as the Bank is ei Commeroe. 

Turning direcHy down Whitehall, we approach that 
portion of Westminster devoted to the princ^Nkl (ah^v^mnaent 
offices and the Legiidature ; on the right hand is the Ad- 
miralty (distinguished by its screen and portico), from, which 
the fleets of England are governed and a littie further gd. 
the Horse Guards, formerly head-quarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief Nearly opposite is the Chapel Boyal, the Ban- 
queting-house of the Old Palaoe of Whitehall, the master- 
piece of Inigo Jones; in front of it King Charles I. was be- 
headed. The long range of buUdings still further on the 
right (refronted by Sir Charles Barry) conwsts of the Home 
Office, the- Privy Council Office, and the Treasury, all under 
one rooi; and the Uttle narrow street forming akCiUde aac, 
which terminates it, is the world-famous Downing-street^ con- 
taining the official residences of the Prime Ministw, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretary of State for 
Colonial AfiEairs. The old street is partially pulled down, 
and on its site rise the magnificent Public Offices designed 
by Sir G. G. Scott, extending to St. James's Park, which 
occasioned the struggle known as the " Battle of the Styles." 
In these splendid buildings are the departments of Foreign 
Affiura and India. 

The >^ great architectural centre of the Metropolis is 
at the end of Parliament-street. Here the Church, the Law, 
and the Legislature, are represented : the first in the noble 
old Abbey, the second m the Courts of Westminster Hall, 
aind the tlnrd in the Parliament Houses, whose towers, rising 
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to a g^igimtic h«ig^t» break in from point to p«nt vpon 
the siglit. This spot, indeed, might be oonridewH th« iaM- 
leoioal oentre of tho Metropolis. Within io nadD m spMe 
the earth perhaps holds not so many ilintingiiiAeil aNQ 
amon^Bt the liTing and the dead. 

Betradng our stops down Pariiament-etretfl ire cone %o 

Waterloo-place, oar ticUh aichiteckval eenlM, not Inaptlji 

called the centre of social and political life. Hem we are in 

the heart of Club-laad. Looking towaids the Dak» of York's 

Ckdtimn, which terminate the Tiew, we hatre on w ri^tt 

hand the AtheosBom, chiefly frequented by litenvy men ; on 

the left, and exaoily opposite it, the United Serrlee Club, 

whose membeiB are nanJ and military vetenns. Next to the 

Athenaeum, which stands at the eommeneeme nt of P^-mall 

West, is the Trarellers'. The Reform, which is obasmble 

from its great size and firom its Italian arc^tecture, stands 

next in order. To the Reform suoeeeds the Oarlton, the 

head-quartern of the Conservatives, a stately building, dia- 

tinguished by its polished granite pillari. The Oxford and 

Cambridge and the Quards' Club houses c(nnpl«to this side 

of Club-land. On the opposite side, the Junior Carlton, 

and at the comer, turning into St. James's«quare, is the 

Army and Navy Club. 

At the bottom of St. James's-street stand HarlborOQgh 
House, of red brick, and St. James's Palace, a dingy bat 
picturesqae old building full of historical aay>ni a t i on s. 
Ascending the street, on the left-hand side are seen tlie 
CoBsenratlTO Club, Arthur^s, and Brooks's (the Whig haad- 
qaartors), whilst near the top was the onoe fitfnous or 
in&mous Crodcford's, long a dining tavern, in 1878 ooa- 
verted into '^Crockford's Auction Hall." ** ¥niito'B- and 
"BoodlftV fuhionable Chibs, and principally resorted to 
by elderly country gentlemen, stand on the opposite side 
near the top. The stranger should endeavour, by personal 
intreduction of a member, to procure admiaaon to see some 
of these Clubs, especially the Reform, fiunous for ite central 
hall, and ite kitdien planned by M. Soyer. The halls, stair- 
caaea, and apariamente of the Carlton, The Conaervattve, a»d 
Army and Navy Clubs, are very handsome. 

Betoming to Waterloo-place, after »^«^^ ^^^n 
momente the noble park front of Carlton-ten^oa. wlac 
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stands upon the site of Carlton House, the visitor slxouicl 
ascend R^ent-street. This street was built by K'asli 
during the regency of Geoige lY., and was the first great 
improYement of the Metropolis since the days of Wren. 
Originally, a piazza covered in the footways on both sides 
of that part of it called the Quadrant ; and the double curve 
of columns thus formed had a noble effect. The lath-and- 
plaster style of Nash's architecture in Regent-street has 
given rise to the reproach that it cannot stand either wind 
or weather, Nevertheless, it is the brightest and most 
cheerful street in the Metropolis ; and its simny side, with 
its shops (many of which are French) filled with elegancies 
of all kinds, especially those pertaining to the female toilet, 
is one of the liveliest promenades in the Metropolis between 
the hours of 8 and 6 o'clock in the afternoon. Portland- 
place, a wide monotonous street, forms the continuation of 
Regent-street, and terminates in Park-crescent, a fine sweep 
of houses on either side opening out to the Regent's Park. 

When the visitor has well surveyed the routes pointed 
out, presenting an irregular pattern-card of almost every 
style, he will have made himself master of the entire street 
architecture of London. 

To comprehend at a glance the immense amount of busi- 
ness done in London as a Port, I would suggest a walk 
along Thames-street and Tooley-street, whose gigantic ware- 
houses keep the thoroughfare in a perpetual gloom, and 
whose cranes hold in mid air during the day the varied 
produce of the world. The Custom-house-quay, with its 
long room; Billingsgate-market, the Coal Exchange close at 
hand, St. ELatherine's and the London Docks, might all be 
taken in the walk. 

§ 13. The Parks of the Metropolis, not inaptly called the 
limgs of London, are seven in number, and chiefly in the West 
End. St. James's Park, the Green Park, Hyde Park, and 
Kensington Gardens, lie so close to each other, that one may 
walk ftom Charing-cross, the very heart of the Metropolis, to 
Bayswater, a distance of three miles, scarcely taking one's 
feet off the sod. These three parks enclose London on 
its W. side ; whilst Regent's Park lies to the KW., Victoria 
and Rnsbury Parks to the N.E., and Battersea Park, a 

autifully kept flower-garden, with fine sheet of water, 
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cricket grounds, &e., on the Thames, opposite to Chelsea, to 
the S.W. Besides these open spaces, whidi are beautifully 
laid out, the ventilation of the Qreat Babylon is in some 
degree proirided for by its numerous squares^ some of them 
of large extent, and planted with trees ;. and by its Botanic 
GardenSy Cemeteries, and Nurseries ; which, taken together, 
occupy many hundred acres of ground. 

§ 14. The Thames. — SUamert on the l%ame$, belonging 
to different Companies, ply up and down the river for a fare 
varying from 1<L to Zd. and 6d, according to distance, be- 
tween Chelsea, Westminster, Hnngerford, and London 
Bridges, starting in summer every five minutes — ^fiirss and 
intervals of starting in proportion for greater distances, up 
to Richmond and down to Greenwich. 

There is a steamer started firom Hungerford Pier almost 
every five minutes in summer. 

LIST OF STEAMBOAT PIERS BELOW BRIDGE. 

London Bridge JHer^—Cloae to Brighton and Dover Railway; 
t)ie Monument; Billin^gate; and not far from the ISauk 
and Royal Exchange ; Tower. 

Cherry Garden Pier. Depif&rd Pier. 

Thames Tunnel Pier. Blacbwall Pier. 

TAmehotue Pier. Oreenwich Pier. 

Commereidl Docks Pier. Wooltrich Pier. 
MiUwaU Pier. 

PIERS ABOVE LONDON BRIDGE. 

St. PattTs Fier— near to— St. Paul's ; Poet Office. 

Temple „ „ The Temple ; Temple Bar. 

Waterloo „ „ Somerset House; Strand; GoventGirdon. 

Hungerford „ „ Charing Cross; National Gallery ; Lei- 

oester Square. 

Westvmister Bridge Pier Houses of Parliament ; Westminster Ab- 
bey; Public Offices; Law Courts. 

Lombetk „ „ Palace and Wire Bridge. 

Va%ixhall „ „ Belgravia ; Hyde Park Coruer. 

BaiUrsm Station „ Kailwa^ to Crystal Palace. 

Baiterte^ Park „ The Park and Gardens. 

Chelsea Pier CheyneWalk; Chelsea Hospital. 

Old Battersea Bridge Pier Cremome Gardens. 

Having traversed the principal streets, let us take boat 
with our visitor and show him the river Thames thorough- 
fare of the Metropolis, which displays, in a more complete 
Bttanner perhaps than any other, what London really is, both 
in extent and character. Taking one of the penny ateamera 
at Westminster Bridge, he sees before him several specimena 
of that bridge architecture which has made ^^^^°^ ®^ 
famous. Westminster Bridge, under whose broad sbaao 
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he for a moment resto, was rebuilt 1859-'62 of iiwi, in keep- 
ing, as to Btyle^ witii tlM adjaoent Houses of BnliaidRnt. 

The banks of l^e liYer below WeskmiMrter Bridge, 
fonnerly oeonpied hy ooal bsigss, tn«d*baiik% » few g9od. 
houses, some sMan wfasrfit^ and many still memer tooild- 
ings, is now, on that stds at least, boidend by Qmm^s 
worthy the riyer and mstropolis. As we doMend tfaie 
sfeream, Hangsirford Railway Bridge, startiiig on the Mid- 
dlesex dioTo from the Chssisg Cross EMaon, olose to the 
Water Gate * of York-kouse, neit cresses the widesb portion 
of ihe Thames* Then is seen 1^ ildelphi-tertaee^ built by 
the brothers Adam — ^in t&e eentrs hoase of wltiiAi Ured «nd 
died David Garriok. Lower down is W«<Mirloo Bridge, with 
its nine arches, the centra one having a span <9f 120 feet. 
This bridge, which is peifeotly level, and built of the finest 
granite, is certainly a noble B t r u et a rei and W€41 beoMnes 
the fine fa9ade of Somerset House, rimng ih>m a terrace 
immediately beyond it, on the leffc baiide, and extending 400 
feet along the river. Still farther down, on the same shore, 
the pleasant Temple Gardens are seen on the left, green and 
flourishing, amid the surrounding blackness of the City. The 
two Blackfriars Bridges, over which rises the stately dome of 
St. Paul's, are next passed; then comes '*tl?e thick" of the 
City, on the left bank, and the sky is penetrated by the spires 
of numerous churches, surmounted by the grand dome of 
St. Paul's, indicating by their numbers the ancestral piety of 
London. Southwark Bridge, built of iron, remarkable for its 
central arch, of 240 feet span, the widest curved arch in the 
world, is next reached, and, below it, an iron lattice bridge, 
to carry the Charing Cross railway to Cannon-street, thrusts 
itself across. 

London Bridge, the lowest or most seaward of the metro- 
politan bridges, with its five granite arches crossing the 
Thames, divides London into ''above" and "below" bridge. 
''Above bridge," the traffic of the river consists of black 
coal barges, — ^bright-coloured and picturesque Thames hoys, 
laden with straw, — and the crowded penny and twopenny 
steamboats darting along with almost railway rapidity. 
Immediately the arches of London Bridge are shot, the 

* Not a work of Inigo Joims', but of NiokDlM Stone, moMn and 
carver. 
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scene k at once changed. Tbe tvitar fadi Unaelf in a 
vast cntoaiy crowded with siiipa m kr tm the e^ «■ necb. 
Many great coazmeicial establiBhoMOHi aad tlM pnocftpal 
Dof^B of London lie on tiie left bnk of the ThtMee, 
''below" bridge. The FislHDariEet (liHwgiffiti), the Coat 
Krfthange, and the Cnatoai Hooee, an rmgidtf 
which the Tower, sqnaie and miii?e^ with Ha 
bniktingB, and its fianom Tn Mu t ^B fgiie, mtsf h9 nid te ter> 
minste tiie boiondflry of tbe 



$1^. ^[^ePeo^coiBBMnoes just b^wLeodon Bridge^ where 
tbe river is divided into two channels by the treble la^ge of 
steamers and other vessela ancfaoivd in it to diaeheiy their 
caigoes — the city of London deriving ita diief inoone from 
a tax of Is. Id. per ton leried on coals eoaaoBed ia the 
metropolis and its ▼icintty. Only a certain namber of the 
dingy-looking c<dlierB are admitted into the ** Pool" at onoe, 
the remainder waiting in ''the Lower Fool" nntil the flag 
whidi denotes that it is full is lowerec^ iHien those eater 
that are first in rank. Hereaboiits are anehoted ia aid- 
stream some of the North Sea^ Hamboig^ HuUyfte^ steanieriw 
Paasengers are compelled to go on board in boats, and 
Bhoold beware of embarking at Iroogate or Honleydown 
Stairs, which are the resort of tbieres aad dieats who prey 
upon passengers. A body of poliee ought 'to be posted 
here to protect strangers. A little below the Tower of London 
are the St. Katherine's Bocks, inclosed by war)diotise% orer 
which the masts of the larger shipping are observable. Tbe 
London Docks sucoeed, and in connection with them are 
tbe wine yanlts, in which as many as 95,000 pipes of wine 
can be stowed. Just past the first entrance to these docks, the 
Bteamerpasses over the Thames Tnnn^ Ontheoppo«iteshr/re 
is the Grand Saxrey "Doek^ deroted, tog^ether with the Com- 
mercial andGreoiland DodLs, to the timber aad eon tradea. 

A little bdow the Pool, where the river takes an abmpt 
beadiniteoouffseat Linwh onse rea di,isopeoftheenttaae>a 
to the West India Dodka. These docks mm ri^ across the 
base of the tongue of land called the Isle of Do^i^ aad opea 
into BadEwall-readi ; "d the crowd of {aMUrta look»l*ke» 

grove of leafless trees. _ 

Deptfofd (on the rig^t hand aa yott pa» dowa 
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reach) was a gOTemment dockyard down to 1869. It is now 
a Metropolitan Meat Market for the landing, slaughter, and. 
sale of foreign cattle. The Corporation gave for the 
ground 94,000/., and have expended over 100,000^. in 
coustrueting the market, slaughter-houses, &e. The vic- 
tualling department is still maintained here. A yery short 
distance below Deptford the steamer passes on the ri^ht 
hand side the handsome pile of Greenwich Hospital, whose 
noble cupolas and double range of columniated buildings, 
constitute a noble monument of the genius of Wren. Few 
places are more picturesque than Greenwich as you descend 
the river. The old irrqg;u]arly built town and the palace- 
like hospital are backed by the rising ground of Greenwich 
Park, with its splendid sweet-chestnut trees, and crowned 
by the Obserratoiy, from which place the Saxon race 
throughout the world marks its longitude. The exact time 
is shown to the shipping below by the fall, every day at 
one o'clock, of a large black ball, which slides down a mast 
surmounting the top of the building ; by this means the 
thousand mariners in the river below have a daily oppor- 
tunity of testing the accuracy of their chronometers. 

Opposite Greenwich are many once busy and noisy Ship- 
builders' yards, which made the air ring with the din of 
hammer upon iron now, often silent, owing to unwise strikes 
of 2Vorking shipwrights in 1866— instigated by the wire-pullers 
of the Trades Unions, and bad times. Here, in the yard of 
the Millwall Company , which employed 4000 men, was built 
the Colossus of the sea, *' The Great Eastern Steam Ship," 
and the " Northumberland*' iron-cased ship-of-war. In the 
midst of the tongue of laud formed by the baud of the river, 
are the MillwaU Docks. 

Below Greenwich the river for some distance is dull enough, 
low fiat shores extending on either side, until Blackwall is 
reached, with its Italian-looking railway station, and its 
quay, always in fine weather crowded with people. The 
Blast India Docks, full of the largest class merchant ships, are 
situated here. Still further down the river is Woolwich 
Arsenal (the largest government ordnance depot), which every 
visitor should see. The river below, and nearly all the 
way to its mouth, lies between flat marshes, over which 
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the ships appear sailing acroes the grass, as in a Datcb 
picture. 

Grayeeend, the last town on its banks, is at least 30 miles 
from London; a description of it therefore will not £dl 
within our limits : neyertheless an excursion from London* 
bridge to Grayesend affords, at a rapid glance, a notion of 
the yast extent of the commerce of London. 

The nimiber of yessels entering and clearing the port of 
London in one year (1865) amoonted to 42^661 ; their ton- 
nage to nearly ten and a half millions. The sailing yesMls 
belonging to the port ayerage nearly 8000, and the steamers 
350, giying employment to crews of 85,000 men and boys. 
The Customs from this enormous mass of merchandise is 
upwards of eleyen millions sterling, or half the receipts from 
this department for the whole country. The declared yalue 
of the exports is nearly of a like amount. 

§ 16. To see the Thames in all its pastoral beauty the 
yisitor should ascend the stream far beyond the limits of 
the metropolis. The best way of seeing it is to take a 
row'boat downwards, after yisiting Hampton Court or Rich* 
mond (which he may reach by the line of the South- 
western Railway), llie windings of the riyer make the 
journey a long one (two hours at least), but the loyer of 
beautiAd scenery and literary and historical associations 
will not regard it as time lost, as he will pass many places 
famous in song and history. At Twickenham he will pass 
Pope's grotto (the housb has been entirely rebuilt), Orleans 
House, the charming seat of the Due d'Aumale, as it was of 
his fikther the Due d*Orleans, Strawberry-hill, the sham castle 
of Horace Walpole; and Ham House, of the time of James I., 
where the " Cabal " ministers of Charles 11. used to meet. 
Richmond Hill and Park, beautifully wooded, crown the 
prospect The old palace of Sheen, celebrated in the early 
reigns, yet shows some fragments, incorporated in a modem 
house, the grounds of which come down to the water, just 
below Richmond Bridge, opposite an island planted with 
weeping wUlows. 

Below Richmond, on the right bank of the riyer, runs 
Kew Park, once feanous as the Farm where George IIL set 
the example of scientific forming to his subjects and country ; 
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and on the left is Sion Hovae, the grand mannoii of the DxiJt^ 
of Northumberland, with beautiful gardens. Still furtlieij 
down is the oharming village of Kmw, with its Botaaie gardez^ 
and palm-house ; Folham suoceeds, with the Bishop of Lon^ 
don's Palaee, amid yerdant meadows and rare old toreas of tlie 
densest fobage; but have adieu to the countrj ; snLokin^ 
factories and rows of houses eommenee, and give to tlie 
banks a suburban character. The Thames so &r is com- 
paratively elear, running over a gravelly bc^AonoL,. and 
banked witii ywdure on either hand. The swans too^ 
sailing about in fleets, add to the beauty of the water. 
There are a vast number of these stately birds kept l^ the 
various City CompanieB at a gveaA expense : one company 
(the I^ers*) spending 80Q2. a year upon their wans. 

On the left bflKnk, and elose to the clumsy old Battersea 
Bridge, are Cremome Qardensy the nightly resort, in the 
summer, of thousands. At Battersea Bridge begins that noble 
work the Thames Bmbankment, extending to BJaokfriars 
Bridge, 41 miles. Chelsea Hospital, with its high roof, 
and the old Physic Ghirden, marked by a solitary cedar 
of Lebanon. On the right hand, extends Battersea Park 
(with walks, carnage drives, and terrace running close beeide 
the watei^. Here torminates the open character of the baaiks, 
which are below this occupied with manufactories or with rows 
of houses. Below the Hospital the Chelsea Chain Bridge, and 
a double iron bridge for the passage of the Brighton, Chat- 
ham, and Dover, and 4 or 5 other lines, to the Victoria or West- 
End Termimis, span the river. At Lambeth the visitor sees 
with interest the antique towers of the Primate's Palace, and 
old Lambeth Church, rebuilt — all but the tower; and on the 
opposite shore, Millbank Penitentiary, covering a vast extent 
of groimd, and looking like a " cut down " bastille. In imme- 
diate proximity to it is Pimlico, a new quarter whioh haa 
arisen since 1840, under the hands of the late Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt (d. 1856), the leviathan builder of the Belgravian por- 
tion of West-End London, and originally a ship-carpenter. 

§ 17. CfeneraZ ffmts to Strangers. 

London should be seen in May, June, and July; three 
months whioh include what is called ^* the Season. " In May, 
the Royal Academy Exhibitian opens. — The Court is ia resi- 
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<ieiioii. — TheQuoeii or Prinoow of Wales holds Drawing-rooms 
ud LoToes. — ^The Parliament is Btfeting. — ^The Opera in full 
season. — Conoerts and other public entertaiBmeiits dailj. — 
The town is full — ^the stpsets otoHIow with equipages. 

There is not a more striking sigfat in London than the 
bustle of its great .str8et8--ihe perpetually toUiBg tide of 
peo^, eartB» oaKriagee, gay equipages, and onmibosss, in its 
great tiumm^^i&reQ. On i>ra«Mi^rMM» and Lmm Dmy$ it is 
w<»th wk^ to take your stand in St. James's Park between 
1 and 3, to see ^e dJstinguisfaed personages going to the 
Brawii^rooms held at Buckingham PtJace, their equi- 
pages, &c 

Saturday is the aristocratie day lor sig^t-seeing. 

Konday (Saint Monday is generally a workman's holiday. 

Take the right-hand side of those you meet in walking 
«iong the streets. 

Beware of mock auctions at shops. 

Drifnimg Water supplied by the water companies ought to 
V>Q filtered before it is drunk. So prepared it is now more 
wholesome than the waters of springs and pumps, iHiieh are 
liable to the pollution of gas and sewage. 

To find the direction of a "West-End friend" (who is not 
in lodging^, consult Webster^s Royal Red Book, or BoyWi 
Oourt Omde, which, howerer, giro only the names of persons 
lading in private houses. 

To find the direction of any profiessional man or trades- 
^oan (possessing a house), consult KeUr^s PoU-ojfflce JXreetory, 
which is at once an official, street, commercial^ trades, 
W, court, parliamentary. City, conveyance, and postal 
directory. The visitor may see it at any hotel or in any of 
the better-class shops. The names and livings of Clergymen 
of the Church of England may be found in the annual 
"Clergy List." 

Foreign money is not current in England, and any attempt 
to use it wiU expose the traveller to inconvenience. It 
should be at once exchanged on arriving. Always note 
down the number of English bank notes ; if lost or stolen, 
this precaution will be valuable. The hours of business, 
dming which all offices, counting-houses,- &c., are open are 

from 10 to 4. 4s«h « 

The proper hours for calling at private houses are firom ^ 
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to C at 'the " West End." A letter of introduction should be 
left in person with a card and address, or at least delivered 
with a card by a messenger, and not sent by post. 

The dinner hour in England for the professional and 
upper classes yaries from 5 to 8 £.11. Quests should ai*riye 
not later than a quarter of an hour after the time named, but 
never a minute before it. In England the gentlemen never 
hand the ladies from table, but remain by themselves. 

When requesting permission to view any of the private 
galleries or mansions, a foreigner had always better write 
a polite note in the French form and language than in 
English. Foreigners will 6nd that the knowledge of the 
French language is imiversally, and of the German not 
rarely, diffused from the upper classes downwards, especially 
amongst females and young persons. 

At Haymarket and Covent Garden Italian Operas, gentle- 
men are not admitted unless in black or white neckcloths, 
black pantaloons, and dress coats. 

There are some sights peculiai'ly national, which foreigners 
should not omit to see whilst in London. 

Races. — Epsom and Ascot races take place in Hay and 
June, and are the great sights of this class. Qo to Epaom 
(if not in your own carriage with four post-horses) outside 
a four-horse coach, — ^the scene on the road is most striking. 
^The Derby" — the Isthmian games of England — is the Car- 
nival of the Metropolis. For it even Parliament suspends 
its sittings, and the City exchanges are deserted. Then the 
millions of London are exposed unroofed upon the open 
Downs. The race itself — *' the great event," as it is called 
— will less affect those who are not sporting men than the . 
spectacle of the Downs paved with human heads, and the 
miles of pic-nics and feasting which follow it.. As these 
races are movable entertainments, consult some resident in 
London for the days on which they take place. 

PMic Dinners, for various political, social, and charitable 
objects, are always advertised, and any one may dine who 
will pay for a dinner ticket, generally one guinea. Distin- 
guished speakers, and sometimes good vocal music, are the 
attractions. The English peculiarities as to *' toasts," " cheer- 
ing;" "speeches," &c., may here be witnessed to perfection. 

S<Hfi Races and Sailing Matches <m the Thames, -— Z\x%i 

\ 
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before Easter takes place the annual boat race between the 
Uniyersities of Oxford and Cambridge, from Putney to Mort* 
lake. And at high water several '^ eights" of the crack 
rowing clubs may generally be seen. 

live Game of Cricket is best seen at Lord's Cricket Ground, 
Si John's Wood Road, Regent's-park ; admission 6d. on ordi-. 
nary match days, Is, when there is any firstKilass match going 
on. The principal "matches," such as "Kent" against "All 
England," "Gentlemen" against "Players," "Oxford" agamst 
" Cambridge," are generally advertised. The most popular of 
all, Eton against Harrow. Match takes place in July. 
Prince's Cricket Ground, Hans-place, Sloane-square, admis- 
sion, 6d. 

HuTUing is the rage from October to March, — steeple 
chases in the spring. The " meets " are always advertised, and 
often take place(especially those of the " Queen's Stag Hounds") 
near to the railway stations within 20 miles of London, 

An English Trial by Jv/ry may be seen, during Term time, 
at the Central Criminal Court (Old Bailey) in criminal cases ; 
and at Guildhall and Westminster Hall. A shilling to a 
doorkeeper will generally secure a good seat. 

Be on your guard about the confusion in the nomenclature 
of London streets, the street branch of the "Post Office 
Directory" a few years ago recorded the existence, in various 
parts of the town, of 87 King-streets, 27 Queen-streets, 22 
Princes-streets, and 17 Duke-streets, 36 Charles-streets, 29 
John-streets, 16 James-streets, 21 George-streets, besides nu- 
merous thoroughfares with the common prefixes Robert, 
Thomas, Frederick, Charlotte, and Mary. Anomalies also are 
very common :— -There are North and South Streets which li^ 
east and west, and 10 East-streets and 11 West-streets which 
point to a sufficient variety of directions to box the^ compass. 
Out of the 24 "New-streets," many are more than a century 
old. There were no fewer than 18 York-places, 16 York-streets, 
14 Cross-streets, 13 Crown-courts, 19 Park-places, 16 Union- 
streets, 10 Wellington-places, 10 Gloucester-streets, and 13 
Oloucester-places. The suburbs abound in provoking repeti- 
tions of streets and terraces bearing the names of " Victoria" 
and "Albert" 
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§ 18. Telegraph. — Commimcmaxrea. — Chhi. 

The Electric Telegraphs throughoat the Kingdom being now 
national property, are managed by the General Post Office : 
the head office being in St. Hartin's-le-Qrand, London (see 
General Post Office). More than 300 branch offices are now 
distributed through London, so that no quarter or neigh- 
bourhood is far distant from one. By means of the London 
Telegraph messages may be sent in a Tery short time 
from one part of London to another, through nearly 
400 miles of wires carried over the tops of the houses 
by leave of the inhabitants, and across the principal 
streets. 

Commmionaires, or MestengerSy a corps of wounded soldiers, 
many of whom have lost a limb in the seryice of their country, 
and bearing good characters, are authorised by a society to 
execute commissions, carry letters, parcels, and messages, at 
moderate charges. They are stationed in the chief thorough- 
fares at the East and West ends of London, and are known by 
their green uniform, and badges and medals. Ladies requiring 
to drive about town in a cab, may take them on the box 
to act the part of servants, with perfect confidence in their 
steadiness. 

The best London messenger is a well-sealed and cleai'ly 
directed penny-post letter or Jd. post card. 

(7o6 Fares, — Obtain at any bookseller's, price Is., the 
Red Book of fares, published by the Metropolitan Police 
Commissioners, pursuant to section 6 of Act 16 and 17 Vic- 
toria, c. 83. These tables, in case of dispute as to fare, are 
conclusive evidence of all the distances they contain. 
The number of cabs in London is about 5000. A four- 
wheeled cab holds four persons; a Hansom (named from 
the inventor) only two. Each cabman must earn ten shil- 
lings a day before he can clear his expenses or obtain a 
p^iny for himsel£ The London public, it is calculated, 
spends 860,000Z. a year in cab-hire. 

If you are in a hurry, and want to catch a railway train, 
call a HaiiBom-cab,^and promise the man a shilling above his 
fare, if he takes you in time. 

The centre of London (for calculating cab fares) is Charing- 
croBs. 
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Faru are according to distaace or time, at the option of 
the hirel*, expressed at the commencement of the 
hiiing ; if not otherwise expreflsed, the fare according to 
distance. After 8 o'clock in the evening, and before 6 
o'clock in the morning, no driver is compellable to hire 
his carriage for a &re according to time. 
Distance fares for two penofu, — Within the 4-mile Circle, a 
shilling for any distance under 2 miles for two persons ; 
6d a mile or part of a mile for any distance beyond 2 
miles. 

Beyond the 4-mile circle from Charing-cross, U. a mile for 
every mile or part of a mile exceeding 2. 

Back-fare cannot be claimed. 

The charge for waiting, is sixpence for every quarter of 
an hour completed, for 4- wheeled cabs ; eightpence for 
2-wheel6d« 
Time fares for two persons. — ^For any time within, and not 
exceeding, one hour, 2s., within the 4 -mile circle ; for 2 
wheel cabs, 2s. 6d, a mile. 

Sixpence for every quarter of an houi^ or any part of 
fifteen minutes not completed above one hour. 

Back-£ire cannot be claimed. 

When hired by time, the driver may be reqtiiied to drive 
at a rate not exceeding four miles an hour. When re- 
quired to drive at a greater speed, he is entitled to claim 
6d. a mile, or fragment of a mile, in addition to the 
time £ire. 
IHsUmoe and time fibres for more than two persons. — When 
more than two persons are carried in one cab, an addi- 
tional sixpence is to be paid for every additional person 
for the whole hiring. Two children under ten years 
of age counted as one adult. 

For eyerj 15 minutes' stoppage the driver is entitled to 
6d. over his distance &re. 
Luggage. — 2d. is to be paid for every package carried outside. 

In case of any dispute between hirer and driver, the 
hirer may require the driver to drive to the nearest 
Metropolitan Police Court, or Justice Room, when the 
complaint may be determined by the Sitting Magistrate 
without summons ; if no Police Court or Justice Room 
be open at the time, then the hirer may require tne 
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driver to drive him to the nearest Police Station, where 
the complaint will be entered, and Hied, by the 
Magistrate at his next sitting. 
Every driver, when hired, may be required to deliver to 
the hirer a card containing the printed number of the 
Stamp Office plate on such carriage, or such other 
words or figures as the Commissioners of Police may 
direct. 
If you leave any article either in a "bus" or cab, apply 
for it at the Police Office, Scotland-yard. 

§ 19. Omnibus Routes traverse London in all directions 
through the central parts, to and from the extreme suburbs. 
There are about 1500 different omnibuses, employing nearly 
7000 persons. The majority commence running at 8 in the 
morning and continue till 12 at night, succeeding each other 
during the busy parts of the day every five minutes. Most of 
them have two charges — ^fourpence for part of the distancei 
and sixpence for the whole distance ; some charge as low as 
one penny for short distances, and few exceed ninepence for 
the whole journey. It will be well, however, in all cases to 
inquire the fare to the particular spot; wherever there i» 
a doubt the conductors will demand the full fare. The 
" bus " is subject to the inconvenience of heat and crowd- 
ing; and in bad weather the steam from wet great-coats 
and umbrellas is very oppressive. Add to this, it is not 
unfrequently chosen by pickpockets to carry out their 
operations. The seat on the roof, ftt/^o, "the knife-board," 
is free from those objections, provided you can climb up 
to it, which for females and infirm persons is not possible. 

Thb Chief Cbntbes fbou which Omnibus Routis radiate abb— 



All the Railway Stations. 
The Bank. 
General Post Office. 
Charing Cross. 

Oxford Street — comer of Tot- 
tenham Court Road. 
Oxford Street— Regent Circus. 



Piccadilly— Regent Circus and 

White Horse Cellar. 
Sloane Street. 
Bishopsgate Street. 
Gracechurch Street. 
Angel, Islington. 
£lephant and Castle. 



Stabtino Ponrrs on thb Outskibtb of London. 

SaystMitr—to Whitechapel, by Oxford Street, Holbom. 

Ulaehoatl—to Pimlico (Royal Blue). 

Brompton— to Lcmdon Bridge. 

CambhtfiijUr— to Gracechurch Street, by London Bridge. 
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Camberwell — to Camdon Town (Waterloo), by Albany Street^ Regent 

Street, Charing Cross, and Waterloo Bridge. 
Camden Town— (See York and Albanv). 
CMwa^KinffB Road to Bishopsgate Street, by Bloane Street, St. 

Paul's, Bank. 
SammersmUh and Kensinfft^v— to tbo Bank, by Piccadilly, Strand, St. 

Paul's, Cheapeide. 
Kauiinffton Gate— to King's Cross, by Blaokfriars Road, Fleet Street, 

Gray's Inn Lane. 
Mother Red Cap— Camden and Kentish Towns, to Bayswater. 
PaddmgUm — by Oxford Street, Holbom, Newgate Street, Cheapside. 
8t. John*» Wood— to the Bank (City Atlas). 
St. JohWt Wood — to Elephant and Castle, by Baker Street, Regent 

Street, Charing Cross, and Westminster Bridge (Atlas). 
Wtttmintter—to Highgate Archway (Favourite)^ by Charing Cross, 

Chancery Lane, Gray's Inn Road, Islington, HoUoway. 
Jorh and Albany— ntsa Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, to Cam- 

berwell Gate, by Portland Road, Regent Sbeet, Charing Cross, 

and Waterloo Bridge (Waterloo). 

OuNiBusss raoM London to tbk ENyntoNs. 

lo BlacknoaU^from. Regent Circuit Piccadilly, by Bank. Better by 

Bail, from Fenchuroh Street. 
To Srixton — from Graoechnrch Street, by London Bridge, Kewingtou 

Causeway, Kennington. 
To Brixton— from King's Cross, by Chancery Lane, Westminster Bridge. 
To ClapAafRr— from Gracechurch Street, by the Borough. 
To CUiphamr^om Oxford Street (Regent Circus), by Westminster 

Bridge. 
To QrevMrne Gardens^ Chelsea— from Bank, by Charing Cross, Picca- 

diUy, Sloane Street. (N.B. Also by Thames steamers to Upper 

Chelsea Pier.) 
To Crystal Palace, Norwood — from Oxford Street, Charing Cross, 

Westminster Bridge, Kennington, and Brixton. 
To Cryaal Palaeer Norwood — from Gracechurch Street, City, by 

Brixton or CamberweU, and Dulwich. (Quicker by Kail.) 
To Pultrich—tcom Gracechurch Street, London Bridge, every hour. 
To Onemoich—tcom Charing Cross, by Westminster Bridge. 
To Greenmch — from Gracechurch Street, by London Bridge. 
To Hackney— from, the Bank, by Bishopsgate Street, Shorcditch, 

Clapton. 
To Hampstead— from the Bank, by Holbom, Tottenham Court Road. 
To Bofopton Cowrt— from St. Patil's, by Charing Cross, White Horse 

Cellar, Hammersmith, Kew, Richmond, Twickenham (White). 
To Kensal Qreen Cemetery—from Oxford Street, Edgeware Road. 
To Highgate Hill— from Westminster (Favourite), Charing Cross, 

Chancery Lane, Isljington. 
To Hoxton — ^from Leicester Square, by Long Acre. 
To islinffton— Bamsbuiy Park, from Kennington Gate, Blac^ friars 

Bridge, St. Paul's, Post Office, Goswell Road. 
To Jdinfion— from Old Kent Road (Borough), by London Bridge. 
To Ptttnq^JBHc^e— from London Bridge Station, by Fleet Street, Pic- 

cadiUy, Parson's Green, Fulham. ^ 

To Bichmond— from St Paul's, Charing Cross, Piccadilly, Kensing- 
ton, Kew Bridge ; also, by Brompton, Putney Bridge, Mortlake. 
To Wirnbled<ynr-Aij Chelsea, Battersea, Wandsworth. 

B<nte Tramways.-'ln 1870-71, large omnibuses running 
on tramways were introduced into various quarters of Lon 
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don and its suburbs, e. g,, from Westminster Bridge to 
Greenwich, Brixton, and Clapham; from the City to Islington, 
Holloway, Finsbury, the Bank, and to Highgate Archway :— in 
Whitechapel, from Aldgate to Stratford. They are extending 
on all sides of London. 

$ 20. Letters (for distances beyond the London deliyery) 
can be posted at the Receiying Houses throughout the 
Metropolis until 5h. 80m. p.m., or until 6 p.m., with double 
postage stamps attached. (See Post Office, Sect, vii.) 

There are Eight Postal Districts of London and the Chief 
Offices. Letters bearing their initials in addition to the 
address are deliyered earlier. ^ 

E.C. £<utem Centred, St. Martin's-le-Qrand. 

W.C. Wutem Central. 126, High Holbom. 

W. Western, 8, Vere-street, Oxford-street. 

N.W. North Western, 28, Eversholt-street, Camden- 

Town. 

S.W. South Western, 8, Buckingham-gate, Pimlico. 

S.E. South Eastern, 9, Blackman-street, Borough. 

E. Bastem. Nassau-place, Commercial-road. 

N. N(nihem, Packington-street, Islington. 

In the London District Posts there are 11 deliveries of 
letters daily. Take care to post before J to 8, 10, 12, and 
2, 4, 6, 8, and in one of the Iron Pillar Boxes (first erected 
1855) on the kerb stones of the leading thoroughfares. 

Letters posted at the Receiving-houses in London before 
6 at night are delivered the same evening at all places within 
a circle of three miles from the General Post Office ; or if 
posted before 5, they are delivered in the environs the same 
evening. 

§ 21. ffotels, Inns, <fcc.— -The best Hotels at the West End 
of London, are Claridge's, late Mivart's, in Brook-street; 
Albemarle, York, and London Hotels, in Albemarle-streej}; 
Maiurigy's Hotel, Regent-street, of the highest respectability, 
well managed, resort of clergy and gentry ; Fenton's, a very 
comfortable house for families or bachelors, good coffee- 
room, in St. James's-street ; the St. James's Hotel, Berkeley- 
street, Piccadilly; and numerous other hotels in Jermyn- 
street,Albemarle-street, and Dover-street; the Burlington and 
Queen's, in Cork-street, all good Family ffotels. House-rent i a 
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this quarter is ezpennve, and the tenns are aooordin^y 

high. 

Long's Hotel, Bond-street; and Lommer's, Coiidaii«ti«ety 
are the resorts chieflj of sporting gentlemen or fc»«»l«ft 

Grand Hotsls — ^built expressly for the por^oae, va the 
fa«hion of those in America and the H6tel de LouTvey at 
Puis — ^have been established at the Tcrokini of the chief 
^ailwaya — generally in oonnection with the Company; and 
in other qoarters of London. They have fixed tarifb of 
prices ; and Coffee-rooms for ladies as well as for genUemea. 

At the London and North-Western are the Euston and 

Victoria Hotels. — At King's Gross, the Qreat Northera. 

"^Midland Hotel, Euston-road, near the Great Northern, 
a magnificent GU>thic structure of red brick, Sir G»0. Soott, 
architect— The Great Western Railway Hotel at F^ddington 
is one of the largest and the best in London. 

The Westminster Palace Hotel at the end of Victoria- 
Btreety close to Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Bar- 
liament, contains 130 bed-rooms. 

The Palace Hotel, close to Buckingham Palaoe, quiet and 
well-maoaged, for families and gentlemen. 

The GroBvenor Hotel, at the Victoria Station, Pimlioo. 

The Alejumdra Hotel, Hyde Park Comer. . 

The International Hotel» at London Bridge Terminus, 
close to the Dover and Brighton Railway. 

Langham Hotel, Portland-place. American House. 

Charing Cross Hotel at the South Eastern Railway Ter- 
minus, Strand. 

Cannon-street Hotel, at the City Terminus of the South 
Eastern Railway. 

Flemiog^B Private Hotel, Half-Moonnstreet, Seattle's, Dover- 
street, and Rawlings', Jermyn-street, are recommended. 
* Less expensive hotels are Hatchett's and Bath Hotel, Pic- 
cadilly; and as a central house, chiefly for bachelors, the 
Tavistook, Covent-Garden. 

Midway between the City and the West End are the British, 
in Cockspur-street, the Golden Cross, and Morley's, at Charing 
Cross. 

Less expensive inns in the City:— The Bridge House 
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Hotel, London Bridge; the Queen's, close to the Post Office, 
and the Castle and Falcon, St Martin'a-le-Grand. 

Hotels for Foreigners. — ^Visitors of distinction will find 
French and Qerman spoken at Claridge's. 

To those who wish to be moderate in their expenses, 
we would mention the well-conducted hoiuse of M. de 
Keyser (the Royal Hotel), New Bridge-street, Blackfriars; 
here every guest must be introduced personally, or by letter. 

But the quarter more especially devoted to French and 
Qerman visitors is Leicester-square, and the vicinity of the 
Haymarket. The H6tel de Provence (in Leicester-square), 
is conducted in the Continental style. The H6tel de Ver- 
sailles, 87, Gerrard Street, Soho. 

There a^e many disreputable houses in this neighbour- 
hood, therefore travellers should be cautious not to resort 
to any without some relidble recommendation. 

Boarding-houses for Foreigners are also nimierous arotuid 
Leicester-square. • 

The visitor who wishes to make a lengthened stay in the 
Metropolis, will find it most economical to take lodgings. 
These he may get at all prices, from the suite of elegant!/ 
furnished rooms in the West End, at 4, 7, 10, or 15 guineas 
a week, to the bed-room and use of a breakfast parlom*, at 10 
shillings a week. In the West End the best kinds of lock- 
ings are to be found in the streets leading from Piccadilly^ 
— such as. Sackville-street, Dover-street, HalfMoon-street, 
Clarges-street, and Duke-street, and in streets leading out 
of Oxford-street and Regent-street, St. James's-street, Jermyn- 
street, Bury-street, and King-street. The apartments of the 
best class are those in private houses, let by persons of re- 
spectability, generally for the season only. In the windows 
of these houses you will probably not see "Apartments to 
Let." A list of such apartments is to be found, however, at 
the nearest house-agent's, who gives cards to view, and states 
terms. An advertisement in the TiiiMS for such rooms, 
stating that "no lodging-house-keeper need apply," will often 
open to the stranger the doors of very respectable families, 
where he will get all the quiet and comfort of a home, flo 
difficult to be found in the noisy, and often extortionate, 
professed lodging-house. Furnished houses for families can 
always be obtained at the West End. 
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• 

Strangers seeking for moderate lodgings in a oen:tral situa- 
tioD, should seek for apartments in some of the secondaiy 
streets leading from the Strand, such as Cecil-street, Craven- 
street, Norfolk-street, Southampton-street, Bedford-street, or 
the Adelphi. Here, in the season, the prices range from 1 to 4 
guineas for a sitting and bed-rooiil!^ Those again who care not 
for locality will find every quarter of the town abounding in 
boarding-houses and lodging-houses, varying in price according 
to the situation. The middle-class visitor who is bent on sight- 
seeing should obtain a bedroom in a healthy locality, and the 
use of a break&st-room. There are thousands of such lodgings 
to be had for half-a-guinea a week . He can either provide his 
breakfiast himself or get ms landlady to provide it for him. 
The various chop-houses and dining-rooms, of which there are 
nearly 600 in the Metropolis, will supply him with his dinner; 
whilst the 900 coffee-houses will afford him a cheap tea in 
any quarter of the town. He may pay a visit, however, to 
the Divan in the Strand, where for Is. he has the eiUrie of a 
handsome room, a cup of coffee and a cigar, and the use of 
newspapers, periodicals, chess, &c. 

§ 22. Restaurants Aip> Dining.booms : for large public 
or private dinners. — At the West Ji^jw^— Willis's Booms, King- 
street, St. James's ; St. James's Hall, The Quadrant. In the 
City— The London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, and the 
Albion Tavern, in Aldersgate-street, first-rate cuisine. 

GUy dining-houses : 

Ship and Turtle, Leadenhall-street, famous for its turtle. 

"Joe's," or "Ned's," Finch-lane, Comhill,*for steaks and 
chops served on metal plates. 

Tlie " Cock," 201, Fleet-street, for steaks and chops and 
** snipe kidneys." 

"Dolly's," Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster-row, a quiet 
chop-house. 

Crosby HaU, interesting for its histoiy and Qothic archi- 
tecture, Bishopsgate-street (see § xzv.), is now a restaurant, 
with a luncheon bar, and much frequented, prices moderate. 

Three Tuns Tavern, Billingsgate Market, is the celebrated 
fiah ordinary, at 1 and 4 p.m. ; charge is 1«. 6<?., including 
butcher's meat and cheese. 

Pimm's, Poultry. 
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" The Oreeham/' 21, Bucklerabury. 

** Perrot's City Restaurant," Milk-street, Cheapaide, has a 
luncheon bar on the ground floor, and on the first floor chop 
and steak and smokiDg-rooma ; the kitchen being above all. 

"Salutation," in Newgate-street, ordinary every day at 6 
o'clock^ where you are provided with three courses for It, 6d., 
bread, beer, and cheese included ; you are expecLed, howevcT, 
to take wine or spirits afterwards. 

Jn Bucklersbury, leading from Cheapside, there are several 
clean and excellent dining-rooms, where you may dine well 
from Sd. upwards. These are termed "Dining-rooms/' or 
" Eating-houses." As a general rule it is customary to give 
the waiter Id. if your dinner is under U, and so on in 
proportion, but never to exceed 6d. each x>erson. 

The *' Rainbow," " Dick's," the " Mitre," and the «' Cheshire 
Cheese," in Fleet-street^ and ''The London Restaurant," 
comer of Chancery Lane, are good dining-'hoiiaes for 
chops, bee£steaks, or joints, and at moderate prices. The 
London is proyided with a separate dining-room for ladies. 

European Coffee-house, facing the Mansion-house, is an 
excellent house. 

Dining and Lwncheon BootM* — Wettward of Temple Bar : 

" The Criterion," Piccadilly, Spiers & Pond, 1874. 

St. Jamal9 HaU, Piccadilly and Regent's Quadrant — ^kepfc 
by Grieve. Luncheon hall for ladies. 

" Verrey's, " Regent-street, comer of Hanover-street — ^good 
French cookery and wines. 

Caf^ Royale, 68, Regent-street. 

Gaiety Restaurant, Strand, good and reasonable. 

''The Burlington" (Blanchard's), Regent-street, comer of 
New Burlington-street. 

Beadeirs confectionary in Vere-street, excellent rooms for 
ladies' luncheon. 

Kuhn's, 29, Hanover-street, Regent-street. 

Bertolini's, St. Martin's-street, Leicester-square; or Rou- 
get's. Castle-street, Leicester-square, provide French dinners 
at moderate rates. 

Simpson's at the Divan Tavern, 103, Strand. — ^The great 
saloon is fitted up like a French Restaurant ; fresh joints are 
cooked every quarter of an hour, from 5 to 7-30 p>in. 
Simpson's is much frec^uented, and deservedly. 

The "Blue Posts," m Cork-street, is noted for its good 
plain cooking and its baked pimch. 

The " AlbMiy," in Piccadilly, cheap. Here ladies may dine 
with comfort. The " Scotch Stores," in Oxford-street (the 
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"Green Man and Still"), good hovmea, the table<;lotli clean, 
and your dinner served on metal. 

Wilton's^ Great Rydernstreet, St. James's. Oysters and 
stoat in perfection. 

Weat End Supper-houses. — The Albion^ in Rossell-street, 
€ovent-garden. 

Evanfi's, in Covent-garden ; — ^theH6tel de I'Europe dote to 
the Haymarket Theatre, and the fish-shops, sacfa as Scotf s, 
Qninn's, &c., which almost line the Haymarket, are much 
used as late supper houses, affcer the theatres. 

CUy Supper-houses, — The Cock, the Rainbow, Didi's, and 
Mitre tavern (all four in or off Fleet-street), are the chief 
houses resorted to after the theatres. 

The stranger who wishes to see City feasting in all its 
glory, should procure an invitation to one of the banquets 
of the City Companies in their own halls. The Goldsmiths' 
dinners, given in their magnificent hall, behind the General 
Post Office, exhibit a grand display of gold plate. The Fi^- 
mongers'. Merchant Taylors', &c.. Companies, are famous' for 
their cookery, and the antique character of their bills of fare 
— still maintaining the baron of beef, the boar's-head, the 
Bwan, the crane, the ruff, and many other delicacies of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. After these dinners "the loving 
cup" goes round. In the Carpenters' Company, the new 
master and wardens are crowned with silver' caps at their 
feast; at the Clothworkers', a grand procession enters after 
dinner. Similar customs prevail at other of the great Com- 
panies' banquets, and all the dinners are first-rate. 

The suburban dining-houses are the Star and Garter, and 
the Castle, at Richmond; the Ship, and Trafalgar, at Green- 
wich, and the Ship at Gravesend ; these are iX\ &mous for 
their white-bait. Crystal Palace Restaurant, Sydenham. 

§ 23. There are now more than 80 licensed Theatres 
and Play-houses. The best of these, the nature of the per- 
formances, and the number of audience, are set out below. 

Hbb Majbbty's Thsatrk, Haymarket. — Italian Opera (closed). 

fioTAL Italian Opera, Covent Qarden. 2,500. 

DauBY-LAinB Thsatbb. 8,800. 

Hathabkst Thbatre.— British Drama, Vaudeville, Farce, and Bor- 

lesqne, 7 p.m. 1,822. 
The LYOEiTif, or Ekolish Opera Hoxjbe, Strand, 7 p.m. 1,490. 
Pwncbsb'b, 78, Ozford-Btreet.— British Drama, Spectacles, Melodrama, 

and Farce, 7 p.m. 1,579. , „ ,,, . t>— «»- «n«c- 

8t. James's Theatre, King-street, St. James's.— British D'*™%»P'l*' 

taeles. Melodrama, FaiSe ; with Frenfth Plays occwlonaUy. 1,3^*^. 
New Adkuhi, 411, Strand.— Melodrama and Fmw. i^w. 
Olympic Theatre, Wychrstreet.— Melodrama and Faroe. 1,1 
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Stbakd Thkatbs, Strand. — Melodrama, Farce, and Burlesque. 1,081. 

Thx Holbobh Thbatbb.— Melodrama and Faroe. 2,000. 

Thb Holbo&n Ampbithbatbb ahd Cibcus— Horsemanship. 2,000. 

Nbw RoYALTT.^Melodrama, Farce, and Burlesque. 722. 

Thb Pbzvcb of Walbs, Tottenham Court Boaa.>-Melodra]n«, Farce, 

and Burlesque. 814. 
Globb Thbatbb, Newcastle Street, Strand. 
Oaxbtt Thbatbb, Strand. 
Thb Qubbb's Thbatbb, Long Acre. 2,000. 
Albxabdba, Park-street, Camden Town.— 1,830. 
Mabtlbbonb, Chnrch-street. 1,500. 
Sadlbb's Wblls, Islington. 2,800. 

Bbitakbtia, Hozton Old Town.— Melodrama, &c., half-past 6 p.m. 8.923. 
SuBBBY, Blackfriars-road.— Melodrama, English Opera, and Fsroe, 7p.m. 

1,800. 
Vaudbtillb Thbatbb. Strand. 
Court Thbatbb. Sloane- square. 
Philhabmobio Thbatbb. Islington. 

Astlbt's, Bridge-road, Westminster Bridge.— Melodrama, 7 p.m. 8,780. 
Stakdabd, opposite Great Eastern Railway Stat.— Shoreditch, 4,600. 
Gbbciab Thbatbb, City Road.— Melodrama, Farce, and Ballet 2,120. 
Alhambra, Leioester>square.— Concerts and Ballet, 8 p.m. 
Cbbmobbb Gabdbxs, Chelsea. In summer the gardens open at 3, are 

illuminated at night. Fireworks at 11. Admission, Is. 

§ 24. MiaeeUaneous ExhibitioM, 

EoTPTtAK Hall, PiceadiUy, opposite Bond-street. 

Thb Polttbchnio Inbtitutiok, 800, Regent-street, and 5, Cavendisli- 
square. Popular science illustrated by dissolving views, &e. ; a 
collection of all kinds of curious machinery in motion, and of models, 
&c.; lectures- on chemistry, and other scientific subjects, are daily 
given. Open from 11 o'clock till 6 o'clock, and from 7 o'clock till 
10 o'clock. Admission, 1«. 

Madamb Tussaud's Wax Wobks, Baker-street Bazaar, Portman-square. 
The evening is the best time. Admission, Is. Chamber of Horrors, 
6d. extra. Shut 6 to 8 p.m. 

§ 25. Concerts cmd Music. 

Thb Two Opbbas. See sec. zx. 

Concbbts of the Philhabhoxic Socibty held in St. James's Hall. 

ApplV at Messrs. Addison and Co.'s, 110, RegentHStreet 
Sacbbd Habmonic Socibty.- Performances of Oratorios, by Handel, 

Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c., in Exeter Hall, from November to July; 
MoHDAY PoPULAB CoxoBBTS.- St. James's Hall, from 8 to 10^ p.m. 
Saturday Popular Conobbts, at the same place, commence 8 p.m. 
Concerts, Handel Celebrations, &c. at the Cbystal Palacb, Sydenham, 

and the Royal Albbrt Hall, S. Kensington. 
Musical Uniok Concbbts, held in Willis's Rooms, King-street, St. 

James's. 
Pbivatb Concbbts, given by celebrated artists, during the season — May, 

June, July. Hanover-square Rooms, Almack's, St. James's HalL 
Ella's Concbbts of Instbumbntal Music— most scientific and first-rate. 
Annivbbsaby of thb Sons of thb Cleboy, in St. Paul's Cathedral in 

May. 
Annivbbsaby of thb Chabfty Childbbn of London, beneath the Dome 
^ of St Paul's, the First Thursday in June, 
"drigal, Choral, and Glee Societies, always taking place in the Metro- 
oils, of which notice is given in the public papers. 
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$ 26. Objects of IrUereti to the PwnUr and Conmmmr. 

I The CoUeetiana thtut marked are pruMie, and jplaced in dweXUMf^ktmaee, 
aud can only be seen bjf epedeU penmienam o/UU owmere^ 

Natiohal Oaixkbt, inclading the Tubxbb COLueonoirf. i'Vw^ HooAmj, 
^ Tuesday, Wediieaday, and Saturday. 

(South KxNBiHaToir Husbum, indading the Cabtoosb of BiphakLi tlM 
>^ SHBBPBHAjrss BOd Ybbvoit Gaixbbt ov PAiimiros. 

Teb Natioval Fobtbait Gallbby, Sonth Keosington. 

1 Bbbdobwatbb Gallbby, St. James's. By Tickets only. 

i Gbosybbob Gaixbby (Lord Westminster'sX Upper GiMTeiMMMlrMt. 

By Tickete, in May. Jnney.and Joly. 
i Dun or Suthkblabd 8 Pictubbb by Marillo^ Van Dyck, and P. Dela- 

roehe, in Stafford House, St. James's. 

2 DuBB OF Bbdfobd's Dutch Pictubbs, 6» Belgrtye^nare. 

1 Thb Cobbegoio (Christ in the Garden), and other pietoree, at Apsley 

Honse. 
\ Thb Van Dygk Pobtbaits and Skbtchbs (en grisaiUeX line Cana* 

letti (View of WhitehallX at Montagne Honse. 
SpuBB OF Gbafton's Van Dyck, of Charles I. standing by his horse. 
The HoiiBBiN, at Barber-Surgeons' HaU, Monkwell-street, City. 
g TmAH'B CoBKABO Fakily, at Northumberland House ; to be seen by 

an order from the Duke of Northumberland only. 
BuBBBB'a Cbilino, in Inigo Jones's Banqueting House (now the Chapel 

BoyalX at Whitehall. May be seen on Sunday morning after 

diyine service. 
Old Mastbbs and Diploma Pictcbeb, at the Boyal Aeademy. Write 

to the Keeper of the Boyal Academy. 
Thb Hogabths aitd Canalbttis, at the Soane Museom in Lincoln's- 

Inn-fields. 
Thb Hooabthb, at the Foundling Hospital, Lincoln's Inn Hall, and St. 

Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Thb Thbbb Sib Joshua Reyvoldb' of the Dilettanti Society, at Willla's 

Booms, King- street, St. James's. 
\ Thb Yah Dycks, at Earl de Grey's, in St. Jamea's-sqnare. 
Thb Pobtbaits in the British Museum, 
g LoBD Lavsdownb's Collbction, Lansdowne House. 
Babby's Pictubbb at the Society of Arts, Adelphi. 
Thb Pictubbb in the Painted Hall, Greenwich Hospital. 
I Thb Dukb of Dbyonbhibb'b Galleby, Piccadilly. 
\ LoBD Ashbubton's CoLLBcnow, at Bath House, Piccadilly. 
I LoBD Dudley's Collbction, Dudley House, Park-lane. 
Sib Bichabd Wallace's Collection, Manchester Square. 
Lobd Nobhanton's Collection. 
Babok Bothschild's Mubillo (Infant Saviour), at Gunnersbury, fire 

miles from Hyde-Park-comer. 

1 R. S. HoLFOBD^i Collection, at Dorchester House, Park-lane. 

2 Pool of Bethbsda, by Mnrillo, at George Tomline's, Esq., No. 1> 
Carlton-House-terrace. 

§ Pbivate Collections of the late H. A. J. Munbo, Hamilton-place^ 
Piccadilly; of Thomas Babino, Esq., M.P^ 41, tipper Grosvenor- 
street ; of Mrs. Gibbons, No. 17, Hanover-terrace, Regent's Park. 



• TheM Collections are fuDy and B»«^faetorily described in Waagen's 
*' Treasoxw of Art in Britain," 1854. 
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DuLWiCH Gallbbt, daily, except Sundays, 10 to 5. (See Dulvicli.^ 
FiCTUBK Gallbbt at Hampton Court, daily, except Friday. 
PiCTUBES BT BuBBMB, Yak Dyck, &c^ at WindsoF. 



T^porary EzhibUions of Modem IHctures. 

RoTAL AoADEKT OF Abtb, Burliogton Honse, Piecadilly. The Annual 

Exhibition of Neir Works of the best living English Artists, is open 

to the public daily tmn the first Monday in May till the end of 

July. Admission, la. ; Catalogue, !»• If you wish to see the pictures, 

go early, before 11. 
Royal Acadeht, Piccadilly, Exhibition of Works of Ou> Mastebs, 

lent by their owners, open in March and April. 
Society of Bbitish Abtists, exhibiting between fiOO and 600 pictnreiSr 

annually, at Suffolknitreety Charing Cross. Admission, Is., open 

April to July. 
Society of Paintxbs in Watib Coloubs, Pidl-mall East. AdmiBMon, 

1«., open April to August. Catalogue, 6d. 
Ikstitute of Paimtebs IK Watbb Coloubs, Pall-mall. Admission, Is., 

open April to August. Catalogue, 6d. 
PiCTUBES OF Fbbmoh Abtistb, Oallery, Pall-mall, in the summer 

months. 

During the London season (April, "Maj, and June) the 
Connoisseur should make a point of occasionally dropping in 
at the Auction Booms of Christie and Manson, in King-street, 
St. James's-square ; of Sotheby and Wilkinson, Wellington - 
street, Strand, and Crockford*s Auction Mart, St. James's- 
street, Piccadilly. 
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The Nikeybh, Eloik, PoiaALiiK, Townuey, akd othkb Mabbles 
in the British Museum. 

Bas-belief, by Michael Angelo, at fhe Royal Academy. Write to the 
Keeper of the Boyi;^ Academy. 

Flaxman's Models <t Universi^ College, in Gower-street. On Satur- 
day. Tickets gt^en at the Lodge. 

The Mokumehta^ Sculptube in St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey. 

SrATUE OF CHABy.Kg I by Le SoBur, at Charing-cross. 

Statue of Jahes jj., by Grinling Gibbons, behind Whitehall. 

g Two FiKB St>tue8, by Canova, at Gunnersburv (five miles flxaa Hyde- 
Park-«orni^f\. goi^t of Baron Lionel de Bofhscnud, MJP. 

The seyeba^ Statues in the Squares and public Places— Pitt, by 




l^w in Trafalgar-square: Duke of Wellington before the Royal 

-,. ^EjSutnge, by Cha^, »iid*t Hyde-P«k-oomer, by WyatUc &c. 

''•inl^Ato and other Sculpture in the B. Kenswoton Muskuk, 

St ^a Two Statces of Madness and Melancholy, by Cibber, 

Wfouglir^^ Bethlehem Hospital. 



1 
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I Mabblks at TMoadamrub Hoiue,in Berkeley-fiqiwraf tht vMldenco of tb« 
ICuqniB of LAiisdoinw. 



§ 28. Objects of Interest to ^ Arckitea emd 



XoBXAv AiTD Gothic. 
The NoTman Chapel, ia the 

Tower. 
The Korman Ciypt, under the 

c^urcli of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
St. Bartholome-w- - the - Great, 
Smithfield, the oldest church in 
Ijondon. 
St. Mary Oyery, London Bridge. 
Westminster Abbey and Hall. 
St. MichaeVs, Comhill. 
Temple Ghnrch. 
Dutch Ghnrch, Austin Friars. 
£ly Place Chapel. 
Crypt at Guildhall. 
Crjrpt at St. John's, Clerkenwell. 
AUhallows, Barking. 
St. Olaye's, Hart-street. 
Crosby Hail, Bi8hop^;ato-«treet, 

built 1466-1472. 
Savoy ChapeL 

St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell. 
liftmbeth Palace — (Chapel and 
Hall, and liollards' Tower). 

Kkhaibbakcb: 
H(^nd House, Kensington. 

WOBSB, BT Iotqo J<»rB8: 
Banqueting Hoase, Whitehall. 
St. Paoi'a, Corent-garden. 
Shaftesbury House, Aldersgate- 

street. 
Idndsey House, LixKSolnVInn- 

fields (West side). 
Ashbumham House, Cloisters, 

Westminster. 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel. 
St. Catherine Cree — (part only). 
Piaaa, Corent-garden. 

By Bm Chmstophkb W&sk : 
St Paul's Cathedral. 
St Stephen's, Walbrook. 
St Hary-le-Bov, in Cheapside. 
St Bride's, Fleet-street. 
St Magnus, London Bridge. 
St James's, Pieeadilly. 
Spiie of St. Dnnstan'a-in-the- 

East 
St Mary Aldermary. 
St Miehael's, Comhill 



Towers of StYedatt, Bt AnthoUn, 
and at. Margaret Pattens. 

Bt Gibbs : 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
St. Mary-le-Stcand. 

By Hawksmoob (Wbbb's pupil): 
St. Mary Wooinoth, near tne 

Mansion House. 
Christ Church, Spitalflelds. 
St George's, Bloomsbnry. 
Limehouse Church. 

Bt Lobd Bubumotoh : 
Burlington House. 
Duke of Devonshire's Villa at 
Chiswick. 

Bt Sib William Chaxbxbs : 
Somerset House. 

Bt Kewt : 
Marquis of Bath's HooM, No. 44, 
BerkeleyHMiuare. 

Bt Damcb (Sbhiob) : 
The Mansioa House. 

Bt Dabob (Juniob): 
Newgate. 

By Jobb Rmimi: 
Waterloo Bridge. 

Bt Sib Johv Soaioe: 
Bank of England. 

Bt Nasb : 
Regent-street 

Buckingham Palace (east front 
excepted, which is by BiiOBs). 

Bt Dbcihub Bubtok : 
Atheneum Club, Pall-mall. 
Colosseum, in the Regent's Park^ 
Gateways at Hyde-Park-comer. 

Bt Philip Habdwiok (and Sosr) 
Goldsmiths' liall. 
Lincoln's Inn HalL 
Euston-square BailwayTeTminos. 

Bt Sib Robkbt Bmibkb 

Britislx Haaeam. 
I Post Ofltee. 
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By Sir Chablks Bae&t : 
Houses of Parliament. 
Reform Club, Pall-mall. 
Travellers' Club, Pall-mall. 
Treasury, Whitehall. 
Bridgeirater House. 

By Stdnet Smibkb, A Jt.A. : 
Carlton Club-house. 
Conservative Club-house. 
Interior of Pantheon. 

Bt 8ib G.G. Scott, A.R.A. : 
Cambemrell Cburch. 
The Government Offices, Down- 
ing Street, St. James's Park. 
Prince Consort's Monument 

By Benjamin Febbey : 
St. Stephen's Church, Rochester- 
ro-r, Westminster. 

By Edmund Street: 
St. James the Less Church, Gar- 
den Street, Yauxhall Road. 
Neir Law Courts. 



By BUTTBRFIEI.D : 

All Saints*, Margaret-street, Ca- 
vendisli-square. 

By Cabpbnter : 
St. Mary Magdalen, Mnnster- 
square. 

By Messbb. Rapitaei., Bbandok 
AND Robert Hitchie: 
Catholic and Apostolic [or Irving- 
itej Church, Gordon-square. 

By Sib James Pknnethobkb: 
London University, Burlington- 
gardens. 
Museum of Economic Geology. 
Record Office. 

The Stations of the great Rail- 
ways, viz.. Great Western.. 
North Western, Great North- 
em, South Eastern, Victoria, 
Midland, &c. 



§ 29. ObjecU of Interest to the AvUiquary, 

•f The Bbitibh Museum. _ 

The Toweb. White Tower and Chapel, Armoury, Regalia. 

Westminstbb Abbey, and Chapteb House. _x j«. t ^ . , .« 

The Remains of London Wall, in St. Martin's-court, off Ludgate-hiU. 

London Stone, inserted in the outer wall of the church of St. Swithm 
in Cannon-street. The top is seen through an oval opening. 
Camden considers it to have been the central MiUiariumj or mile- 
stone, similar to that in the Forum at Rome, from which the 
British high roads radiated, and fi*om which the distances on them 
were reckoned. It is a block of Kentish Rag (Lower Greensand), 
encased in a frame of Bath stone. Jack Cade struck London Stone 
with his staff, exclaiming, " Now is Mortimer lord of this City." 

The Collection at the City of London Libbaby, at Guildhall. ' 

The Roman Baths— i. Under the Coal Exchange, at Billingsgate ; ii> 
Strand-lane, Strand, W.C. 

The Museum of the Society of Antiquabies, at New Burlington 
House. Write to the Secretary, for permission. 

The Gothic Chubchbs named in p. 47*. 

St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell. 

Stained-olass Window, in St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Monument of Camden, in Westminster Abbey. 

Monument of Stow, in St. Andrew's Undershaft, Leadenhall-street. 

g The China (especially Faience of Henri II.) of Sib Anthony db 
Rothschild, Babt., 2, Grosvenor-place Houses. 
+ -South Kensington Museum. Collection of Italian and other sculpture, 
wood carvings, majolica, ivories, metal work, embroidery, &c., fre^- 
(See Sect, xix.) 

§ 30. Places' and Sights, Museums, Jkc, tohich a Stranger 

must see. 

The Toweb, dally, Sundays excepted, 10 to 4, charge 1*. 
Westminbteb Abbey, to be seen daily, Sundays excepted. 
r St. Paul's Cathedbal, daily, Sundays excepted. 
y^BEiTiBH Museum, Mondays, Wednesdayr, and Fridays, 10 to 4. 



iaUiuioii.] § 30. PliACES AND fllX0HT8 TO BB SEUf. 49* 

NjLTiowAii Gaixebt, tne, MoodAfSi Taeidcyi, W^iaaaiMyt, and 

SstBTdajB. 
Albkbt Hali. ahd Ixtkbitational Exhibitiov. Admi 4mi» Xb. ; 

Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. 
Houses OF Pabuahekt. Satnrday, between 10 sad 4. Tl^ata are to 

lie obtained by all respectable applicants (gratis), at the Loiil OmU 

Chamberlain's office, In the CoaH oe<ur tlie VietorU Tewer. 

WBSTKDVaTKB HAIX. 

'f South Kknsinoton Muskum. 8u p. 172. 
-f St. Jakbs's Pabk ajvd Palace. 

Lambeth Palace, to be seen by order from the Archbp. of Canteiliwy. 
f Hyde Pabk, Rotten Ro^ and thi Sbbpbetuib Dbiti, fron IS to 9, 

and 5 to 7 p.m., from May to July Inclusive. 
i- Keesivotom Oabi>bn», between i past 6 and ^ post 6 in Hay and Jnae. 
The band plays Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Whttbhaix Baequbtimg House, in front of wlkix CluriM I* vm be- 

headed. 
Thames amd its quays between Cheisea and Qnenvioh. 
-^ Chaboio Gboss AMD Chables I.'a Statue. 
f Watebloo BBmas. 
Thames Tummel. In July, 1868, It was pennaamtly claaed as a foot- 
way, and opened to the trains of the East London Bsilway, i^leh 
connects Wapplng and Shad well with £(oaiJiwark Pvk, 
LoKDOM Docks. 
Mbtbopolitam Cattle Mabkst, Copenhagen Fields^ I slington, (the 

modem Smithfield) ; to see the market, go early on a Monday. 
CoTEHT-G^ABDEN Mabket; go ob b Saturday moniiBg oaTly. 
LoMDOK Stoke. (Described aboye, p. 48.*.) 
•\ Temple Bab ; and St. John's Qatb, Clerkenwell. 
Thb MoEUMEirr, to commemorate the Fire of Limdon in 100^ opea 

daily, Sundays ezceiHsd, admission 3d. 
Old Pbioby Chubch of St. Babtholombw in fimithfJeM. 
Temple Chubch, Sunday morning service at 11 ; i^lemoon iorviee at 
8. A Bencher's order, or personal introduction, will admit jcn to 
the best seats. From Monday to Friday indaalTe the obUBh majr 
be seen on applying to Uie sexton. 
Bow Chubch and Steeple. ) /-otr-a^*- n*.-*^-..!*^..^ \ 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook j (^'^'^ * Mastorpleoes.) 
'\ Zoological Gabdens, Regent's Park. 
Rotal Hobtigultubal Gabdbnb, South Kensington. 
Goldsmiths' Hall. 
SoANE Museum, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Royal Exchange. 
"f Baxk of England. 10 to 3. Any one may walk through the ehief halls. 
The Mint. Shown on Thursday by Ticket firom the depotyHOiaBter. 
Museum of the College of Subgeons. (For men of science.) 
Allsopp and Sons' Bubton Alb Wabbhousbs, Upper Jamw-streeti 

Camden Town. 
Bass's Ditto, Midland Railway Terminus. 
Babclay's Bbewery, in Southwark, near London Bridge, is to he teen 

by order from the Messrs. Barclay. 
Times* Nbwspapbb Office, Printing^honsfr4qnare,Bla<ikftiaM, to bo 

* The Ttme$ osnally comprises 72 columns, or 17,600 lines— contain- 
ing more than a million different pieces of type. More marvellous 
r>m, two-fifths of the matter of which the type iftthe exponenVwas 
wwmtten at seven o'clock on the previous evening. The »«™»«*ff 
compositors employed is 110, and the number of pressmen 26. xne 
Tme$ prints 200 sheets aminnte. j 



so* §32. HINTS TO FOBBIGNERS, ETC. LThe St^t^se 

■een by order signed by the printer of thA n&n^r t»«« ^4*z ^ 

Uhitbd Sebvicb Museuk, at Whitehall. 

East India Museum, Indian OflBce. DoTrninff-atrfl«f p,^^«« *. 
10 to 4. Products of India, and otter Sosltier ^"^^^^^ '^om 
^ I^»»okBwdqb, about J past 9 in the morning wl^^^^^ 

tion, generally in J^or A^w,t ^ ^ Februaiy, and its proroga- 
Thb Hobticultubal F4TES at the RoVal Botanli. Oftr-i^«- ^ -k^ 

-^ The Thaxbb Ehbankubnt. from WeatminstPr tk^a^ *^ t»? i * ^- 
Thk Ima Tmplb Gabdmts. 

FolEon«'^^''^'^'^l''''^^^^N. (fite^ndofthisrolume , 
FOB nf,T--f •g'^^^^^^^ J/ ^o„.^-;esll?the 

a. The Finchley SiJ_7mm S?'?J*^?''*4?"> ^'^d Batferswi 
_ Heath, and kiShSSt^^""" ^*- •^^*"'' ^^^^^ to Hampsteid 

?&^^^- "i^^^^^^ ^'^^^ '^^ *^« «^<^« Of the ri.er. 

bledon/ark (SoSe™e?"lSr^CS;?;S^ ^''^' 

d. Along Finchley-road to Weat PnS 5S°' a°dB*ttersea Park. 

return by HaiowJroad. ^ End-KUbum to Kensal-green, 

8 82. HINTS TO FOREIONPna 
By tho law of aroat Britain all forei^fr* i.. 

torelgners have unrestricted right of 



i 



Serriees of Ui« Chmreh 
of England, Saend 
Moflie, and Sermon. 



i.LondonO § 34. SPECIAL SERTICE8.— { 36. 8TUDI0& 5l» 

entxmce and reflidenee in thin eoaatry; and while ther raaala In 
it, are, equally with Britisli enbjeeta, under the protection of the law • 
nor can tbey be punished except for an dfenoe against the law, and 
inder the sentence of the ordinary trilninals of Justice, after a vablie 
trial, and an a conviction founded on evidence given in open Court Tb«r 
Baj demand that half of the jury shall he foreignen. No fcnicnera. 
ss such, can he sent out of this country by the Executive OovenunenZ 
except persons removed by virtue of treaties with other SUtes, cooflmed 
by Act of Parliament, for the mutual surrender of criminal o&odera. 

Foreigners may obtain admission in general to private eoUeetions 
not usually shown, by application from their several ambassadors or 
ministers to the owner. Such an ambassadorial request will also 
procare for foreigners entrance to the Royal Doekyaids. Wo(dwleb 
Arsenal, d(C. 

S 33. NEWSPAPERS. 

The principal London morning newspapers an the Ttm<tt, pabUahed 
daily (Sunday excepted). Office, Printing House-square, Blaekfrlars; the 
DoSy News; the Standard: the Daily TeUffraj^/ the Mormbkg Jh§t, 
and the Morning Adoertiaer. For evening news see the SeeondEdltloa 
of the Timett the PaU^maU GazetUj the Globe, tiie SMning Standard : and 
the Echo (price id.) 

I 34. SUNDAY SERVICES AND POPULAR PREACHERS. 

St. Faxjl% at 10.30 a.m., 3.15 p.m., and at 

7 p.m., under the d(»ne, where 6,000 or 

6,000 persons assemble to hear popular 

preachers. 
Wkrthikstbb Abbr, 10a.m., 8 p.m., and 

7 p.m. 
LiKCOLir's Imr Chapbl. 

TSB TSMFLB. 

Whitshall.— Fbbachbbs appointed by the Queen— Special Preachers 
during Lent: Selected Divines from Oxford and Cambridge. 11 
a.m-, 8.30. 

All Sautts', Margaret-street. 

Scotch Cbubch, Drury-lane.— Rev. Dr. Cummlog at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

FouNDUKO HospiTAi..— Good music. After morning service, visitors 
may see the children at their dinner. 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

St. Jambs*s Hall, Piccadilly (Nonconformist). 

Mb. SpuBOBOi^fl Tabbbwaglb, close to tbe JBlephant and Castle, a vast 
boikling of Italian architecture, with porticos, cost, including 
the land, £31,000, raised by voluntary subseription. 1890-61. It will 
hold 4400 persons. Architect W. W. Pocock. Tickets admitting 
one person for three months cost Ss. In front of the pulpit is a 
marble bath, for adult baptism. Ingress to the building is attained 
through 15 doors. 

f 35. STUDIOS OP THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS. 

PAINTEBS. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A 1, St. John's-wood-road. 

Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A 27, Sussex-place, Regent*s-park. 

C. W. Cope, R.A 19, Hy4e-park-gate South. 

J. R. Herbert, R.A Hampstead. 

W. P. Frith, R.A .' 7, Pemhridge-villas, Bayswater. 

E.M.Ward, R. A 1, Kent-villas, Lanadowne-road, 

Notting-biU. 

E. W. Cooke, R. A Groombridge and F^^iMall. 

J.E.Millais,R.A Cromwell Terra^, 8. KeMlngtou. 

Q. P. Watts; R. A Little Holland House, Kensington. 



52* § 36. METBOPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. iThe Btrmneer 

8OUI1PTOB8. 

J. fl. Folej, R.A 10, Osnabargli-terrace. 

M. Noble BrutonHitreet, Bond-street.' 

W. G. Marthall, R.A 47, Ebnry-street, Eaton-square. 

W. Theed 12,Henriettarstreet,GaYendMli-8quare. 

H. H. Armstead 1 Bridge Place, Belgrave Road. 

§86. METROPOLITAN IMPROVBHENTS. 

The Mbtropolitait Boabd of Works was constituted \>y an Act of 
Parliament in 1866| superseding numerous local boards, to ▼atcb o-ver 
the rarious lines of oommunication between different parts of Liondon ; 
to open new avenues in proportion to the increase of traffic ; to man&g^e 
the streets, drains, and buildings; and to suggest and carry out im- 
prorements in all these. The Board consists of 40 members, elected 
hy the ratepayers. The Board has an office, where meetings are held, at 
Berkeley House, Spring Gardens, a handsome edifice erected for tlie 
purpose, 1861, at a cost of £15,000. Funds are raised by a rate on the 
proper^ of London, of which the annual value is £18,719,000. The 
principal schemes hitherto undertaken by the Board is the new system 
of Main Drainage (see Index) ; the Embakkhbnt of the Thames {age 
Section vi.) ; the opening of Hamilton-place to carriage traffic, as a 
meana of relieving Park4ane, at a cost of 109,0002. 'jfinithmg 0/ Soulh- 
wurh-alreetf Borough, 696,7012. ; Vietoria Park Approaches, 43,4802. ; Chelsea 
JBmbankmmi, 106,0002. ; Albert SmbemkiMnt, 8. side of Thames, 909,0002. ; 
WhitechapeUstreei, 176^0002. Queen Victoria street from the Mansion 
House to Blackfriars Bridge, has laid open to view St. Paul's, and 
the churches of St. Antholin (Budge-row) and St. Mary Aldexmary, 
both fine works of Wren. 

The Corporation of the City of London has constructed the Holbom 
Valley Viaduct (see p. 278), and New Blaekfriara Bridge (see p. 44.) 

I 87. METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN RAILWAYS. 

LoNDOir is now encircled by a girdle of railways : indeed, very shortly 
it will have a double circle of ironways, chiefly underground, facili- 
tatlng communication with all quarters. 

A. Mbtbopolitam ob Uxdxbobouhd Railway, flram Paddisgton to 
Moorgate Street, was designed to relieve the streets of London from 
ezeessive goods traffic The Corporation subscribed £200,000 to the 
nndertaking on this aeeoont It runs on a level with or below the 
gas-pipes and water-mains, and has been called " the Railway of the 
Rats," the companion of sewers. It consists of 8^ miles of tunnels 
and cuttings from Paddlngton to Farringdon Street and Moorgate, 
ninning under the New Road and other great thoroughfares. 
Travelling in the dark by this line is by no means disagreeable. 
The carriages are good and well lighted, and the stations oonveni- 
ent. Tbe engines need condense their steam, and, using coke, there 
is little escape of either smoke or vapour. Engineer, Mr. John 
Fowler— Cost, £1,800,000. The first year it carried 9^ miUion pas- 
sengers, and in 1869, 40 millions. 
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IVauu firom 6 ajn. to 13 pjiL, at interrali <vf 10 miantof or i boar. 
It begins «t 

Bkhcj^s Boad SUaUm, Paddington, Mtr the OrMt WMtern 
Terminus, Ksmringtop Gardens, Bayairator. 

Bigewcare Boad BUi,, Praed-street. 

Baker-^tTUt Bta^ sear to Regent's Park, W., Tbe fiasaar, Mad« 
Tnssand. 

Forikmd Boad 8ta^ close to Regent's Park. 

Oower-street Boad 8ta^ near London and Nortb- Western Railway 
TerminnSy Enston Square. 

Ki^^t Orou StBu—JiaeVLoa with Orsat Nortbem Tenninns. 

Tbe Fleet mteh sewer is carried in a watex^tlgbt iron dnet oyer 
-die line. Open cuttings now begin, bat CkddbaUi Fields Prison is 
passed In a tnnnel. 

Farrinffdon J^eet Junetum BUl, not fiur ftxnn Holbom and Snow 
HilL From tlds the line is prolonged to meet die Chatham and 
Dover Railway at tbe Lndgate Hill Sta. 

From Farringdon Street, the line is.carried near Bmltfafleld, and 
under Barbican and Milton Street, to 

AldtngalU 8ia,, near the General Post Office, and to 

HooBOATB STVncT Bta., near the Bank, the Roy si Exchange 
and Finsbory. 



B. MsTBOPOUTAJV DiSTBiCT RAILWAY, tttm Monuiom EomH to Biddbtg' 
km by BUtiifirion Bridge, Wetimkuter Bridg€, Vktoria 8ta^ a. Km- 
ahtgUm, and Bapnoater. The Mansion Bouae terminus, and the part 
of tbe line thence to BlackMars, was opened 1871. 

This Une forms an Inner Circle Railway from Mansion House- 
street, to Blackfriars Bridge, and along the Thames Embankment 
to Westminster Bridge and Paddiagton. 

At Blaekfriars Bridge station the railway is carried orer the Fleet 
Ditch, which enters the Thames throngh yalTes and penstocks over 
tbe low lerel main sewers, and onder the coal tramway leading to 
the City gas-works. 

The sleepers are laid on a layer of tan, six inches thick, to spare 
the slumbers of the Templars as it approaches. 

Temple SUDttom. 

Okmring Orm§ Sta, under Hungerford Bridge. 

The ptMrtiion of the liae opened 1868 commenese at 

WtttmiMUr Bridge Sta..^ at the eztramity of the Embankment 
Thmoe it passes under Bridge-street, behind Westminster Palace 
Hotel, to 

8t. Jameii Park 8ta.y Broadway, close to Birdcage Walk. It 
passes under part of Watney's Brewery to 

Victoria Stct.^ dose to the Terminus of the Brighton, Crystal 
Palace, and other Lines. 

Sloane Square Sta., under Ranelagh Sewer, which is carried 
obliquely across on iron cylinders. 

South Kentirtgton Sta., Cromwell-road. Two minutes' walk to the 
Sooth KeDsington Museum. , ^ 

Brmwptm Sta., Gloucester Road. Here this line Joins the Metro- 
politan. 

The line is prolonged to 

High Shtet, KensingUm., Sta, 
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Additon Bead Bta, 
Notting Hill QoU 8ta. 

Queen* 8 JBUxtd^ BaytwaUr, 8ta,f near the Royal Oak Tavern, fltncL 
Kensington Gardons. 
Fraed-strtet 8ta.t opposite the Great Western Hotel and Terminiis^ 



C. Ghabiko Cboss to Cakvon Strbxt, City, and London BsiDctB — 
Sovth-Eastxbn Railway. 

Terminua and Hotel, W. Strand, between YiUlers-street mud 
Craven-Btreet, on the site of Hnngerford Market. This Btation. is 
450 ft. long, 170 ft. wide, 100 ft. high. The railway crossea the 
Thames by a Lattice Bridge, on cast-iron eolumns, spans of 15^ ft. 
Junction with S. Western Railway at Waterloo Station. 

Waterloo Junction Sta,, close to the Waterloo Terminua of tbe S. 
Western Railway, 

The line passes under the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway^ 
coming from Elephant and Castle to Lndgate Hill. It traworses 
the former estate of the Bishop of Winchester, Iron works, Ac. &c., 
Southwark Bridge, Union Square. 

L. Branch over the Thames by a Lattice Bridge, 6 spans, opened 
1866; leads to Cannon Stbxbt Tbbminub, near St. Paul's and Man- 
sion House. 

The cost of this line is calculated at £1000 per yard, iucludingr 
the two bridges and stations, not much less than 8,000,000/. 
The London Bridge Branch is carried by a Lattice Bridge, oyer tlie 
new Street, Southwark ; 1. Barclay and Perkins' Brewery, through 
Borough Market, passing St. Mary Overy church and over Bridger 
street, Southwark. 

London Bbidob Tbbhinus.— In order to secure an approach to 
London Bridge, the South-Eastem Railway Company was obliged 
to purchase the building and site of St. Thomas's Hospital, at an 
outia V of 800,000?. 

D Web London, Hahuebskith, and Mbtbopolitan, Railways. 

FinchUy Road Staticn, Hammersmilh (Bro<idioap) 8ta. 

8t. John's Wood 8ta. Kensington Sta,, W. of Holland 
BaTur Street JuneU 8ta. House, in Addison Road. 

Edgeware Boad, Pdddington, 8ta. Chelsea 8ta., close to Fnlham-rd. 

Bishop* s Boadt Paddington^ 8ta» Cross the Thames— Batter«ea Sta. 

Wesiboume Park 8ta. Clapham Junction Sta. 

Notting HiU Sta. Tlctoria Sta, 
Shepherd^s Bush Sta. 



£. KoBTH London, Hampstbad Junction, and Nobth and South- 
Wbstbbn Junction Railways. Trains every i hour. 

Fenehureh Street Station, Bighbwry and Islington Sta, 

Stepney Junct. Sta, Caledonian Bead Sta. 

Bow Sta. Camden Town Junct, 

Hackney Sta. Chalk Farm Sta. 

Victoria Park Sta. 
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Kmftiand Road Stalion. KentiA 2b«m StoHtm. 

MiUbmap Park (Sloke NewingUm) Hampttead 8ia. 

8ta. FiMchUg Bead 8»a. 

EdgeiBctre Road {KOJmm) 8ta. 

Broad Street (jOity) Termimu. Harleoim Orten Sta. 

Shorediteh Station. 

SaggerstoH Sta, MammonmUh Sta, {Bolattic Oar* 

Azbton Sta . deiu Kew Road) . 

AeUmSta. 



F. LovDow AKD Blacki^all Railway. 

Feiukmrch Street Terminus, Satt and Wut India Doeke Sta, 

ShadweU Sta. Poplar Sta, 

Stepmey Junction {of N. London) Sta. BlackwaU JtaeL Sta. 
Lmekouee &a. 



0. YicTOBiA STATi02r, PiKLico to LuDaATB HiLL— brftDch of London, 
Cbatluun, and Dover Railiraj. 

Wandeworlh Road Station. EUphant and Cattle Sta. 

Chpham and N. StoekweU Sta. Borough Road Sta. 

Brixton and S. StoekweU Sta. Blaehfriare Bridge Sta. 

LomghboTough Junction Sta. Crou the Thames. 
(UmberweU Netd Road Sta, Lvdoatk Hill. Terminus In 

Walworth Road Sta. Bridge-street. 



H. M STBOPOLITAH AKD St. JohN'S WOOD RAILWAY. S mllCS. 

Terminus in BaJcer l^reet. In D., see p. 64.* 

St. Jehn's Wood Road Station. 

Marlborough Road Sta., close to Erre Arms. 

8ms8 Cottage Station. Within 1 mile of Bampstead, across fields . 



I. Watsbloo to Kew Gardens and Richmond, from Waterloo 
terminus of L. & S. W. Railway, 2 hour. 

VauxhaU Staiion. Brentford Rd. Sto., cross Thames* 

Baitersea /Sto. , in D. Km Gardens Sta. , close to the New 

Chelsea Sta., in D. Cumberland Gate of the Botanic 

WestBrompton Sta. Gardens, on the road from Kew 

Kensington (Addison Road) Sta. to Richmond. 

Hammersmith (Grove Road) Sta. Riehm/ond New Sta. 
Twnham Green Sta. 



K. East London Railway commences at the Wapping end of The 
J%ames JSmnel* runs through it to 

Botherkithe SLaUont [near which a branch goes to the ^ew Cross 
station of the N. Kent and Brighton Unes]. 

Old Kent Road Sta,^ ]>«ptford, on 8. London Railway. It crosses 
the Surrey Canal. 
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ll.-PALACES OF THE SOVEREIGN AND ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

7he Town Palaces of the Sovereign are Buckingham Palace, 
in which her Majesty used to reside, in which her Draw- 
ing-rooms are usiially held, St. James's Palace, the beautiful 
fragment of the Palace of Whitehall, used as a Chapel 
fioyal, commonly known as Inigo Jones's Banqueting-house ; 
and the Palace at Kensington, in which her Majesty was 
torn. 

r 

I 1. BUCKINGHAM PALACE, m St. James's Park, was com- 
j menced in the reign of Qeorge lY., on the site of Bucking- 
bam House, by John Nash, and completed in the reign of 
I William lY., but never inhabited by that sovereign, who is 
said to have expressed his great dislike to the general appear- 
I anoe and discomfort of the whole structure. When the first 
I grant to George IV. was given by Parliament, it was intended 
I only to repair and enlarge old Buckingham House; and 
i therefore the old site, height, and dimensions were retained. 
\ This led to the erection of a clumsy building, probably at 
I a cost little inferior to that which would have produced 
\ an entirely new Palace. On her Majesty's accession 
I fieveral alterations were effected, and new buildings added, 
1 July, 1837. Greater changes have since taken place, by 
i the removal of the Marble arch, and the erection, at a cost 
\ of 150,0002., of an E. front, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Blore, by which the whole building was converted 
into a Quadrangle. The chapel on the S. side, originally a 
conservatory, was consecrated in 1843. The Grand Staircase 
ia of white marble, with decorations by L. Gniner. The 
niagnificent Ball-room, on the S. side, was finished, 185«, 
from Pennethome'i designs, and decorated within by Gruner. 
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The Green Drawing-room opening upon the upper story of the 
portico of the old building is 50 feet in length, and 32 in 
height. At state balls, to which the invitations often ex- 
ceed 2000, those having the enJtree alight at the temporary 
garden entrance, and the general circle enter by the grand. 
hall. Visitors are conducted through the Green Drawing-room 
to the Picture Gallery and the Grand Saloon. On tliese 
occasions refreshments are served in the Garter-room and 
Green Drawing-room, and supper laid in the principal I>ining- 
room. The concerts, invitations to which seldom exceed 
800, are given in the Grand Saloon. The Throne-room is 64 
feet in length, and hung with crimson satin, striped. The 
ceiling of the room is coved, and richly emblazoned ^vi^ith 
arms ; here is a white marble frieze (the Wars of the Boses), 
designed by Stothard and executed by Baily, RA. The Queen 
has 325,0002. a year settled upon her, of which 60,000^. 
a year only is in her own hands ; the remainder is spent 
by the Lord Chamberlain of the Household, the Lord 
Steward of the Household, and other great officers attached 
to the Court The pictures, principally collected by Qeorge 
IV., include the choice collection of Sir Thomas Baring', 
chiefly Dutch and Flemish. They are almost without ex- 
ception first-rate works. The portraits are in the State 
Rooms adjoining. Among the best are — 



Albbrt Dxtbbr : An Altar Piece in three parts.— Mabusb : St. Matthew 
called from the receipt of Custom.— Rkmbbandt : Noli me Tangere; 
Adoration of the Magi ; The Ship-bnilder and his irife (very fine, cost 
George IV. when Prince of Wales, 6000 guineas) ; Boigomaater Fanoras 
and his Wife.— Rubbns : Pythagoras, the fruit and animals by Sntdbbs; 
A Landscape; The Assumption of the Virgin; St. Geoi^ and the 
Dragon ; Pan and Syrinx ; The Falconer ; Family of Olden Bameveldt. 
—Yak Dtck : Marriage of St. Catherine ; Christ healing the Lame 
Man ; Study of Three Horses ; Portrait of a Man in black ; Queen Henri- 
etta Maria presenting Charles I. with a crown of laurel. — Mytbks: 
Charles Land his Queen, full-length figures in a small picture. — Jansbn: 
Charles I. walking in Greenwich Park with his Queen and two children. 
— N. Mabs : A Young Woman, with her finger on her lip and in a 
listening attitude, stealing down a dark winding Staircase. — Several 
fine specimens of Cuyp, Hobbbha, Ruysdabl, A. Yandbbvbldb, 
Youkgeb Vandbbvbldb, Paul Pottbb, BACRHUTsmN, BBBaHBH, Both, 
G. Donw, Kabbl Dn Jabdin, Db Hooohb, Mbtzu (his own portrait), 
T. Mibbis, a. Ostade, I. Ostadb, Schalkbv, Jan Stbbn, Tbnibbs, 
Fbbbubcl&c. — Sib Joshua Re-smolds : Dt^th of Dido ; Cymon and Iphi. 
genia; His own portrait, in spectacles. — Zotfany: Interior of the 
Florentine Gallery ; Royal Academy in 1773. — Sib P. Lbly : Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York.— Sib D. Wildb: The Penny Wedding ; Blind Man's 
Buff; Duke of Sussex in Highland dress — Sib W. Aixak : The Orphan : 
Acne Scott near the vacant chair of her father, Sir Walter Scott. 

N.B.— The interior of the Palaeei#iw«*»o«w». 5^Aova- ij^ 
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When Parliament is opened, or prorogued, or dissolved, b j 
her Majesty in person, the following is the order observed : — 
The Queen leaves Buckingham Palace at a quarter before 2, 
being conducted to her carriage by the Lord Chamberlain 
and the Yice-Chamberlain, and her Crown carried to the 
House of Lords by one of the Lord Chamberlam's chief 
officers. 

The State procession includes a carriage drawn by 6 bays, 
conveying 3 gentlemen ushers and the Exon in waiting; 
a carriage drawn by 6 bays, conveying the Groom in wait- 
ing, and the Pages of Honour in waiting ; a carriage drawn 
by 6 bays^ conveying the Equerry in waiting, and the Groom 
of the Robes ; a carriage drawn by 6 bays, conveying the 
Clerk Marshal, the Silver Stick in waiting, the Field Officer 
in waiting, and the Comptroller of the Household ; a carriage 
drawn by 6 bays, conveying the Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, the Lord in waiting, and the Treasurer of the 
Household ; a carriage drawn by 6 black horses, conveying 
the'Histress of the Kobes, the Lord Steward, and the Gold 
Stick in waiting. Here the carriage procession is broken 
by the Queen's Marshalmen on foot, the Queen's Footmen in 
State Liveries, and a party of the Yeomen of the Guard or 
BeefeaterB. Then follows the State Coach drawn by 8 cream- 
coloured horses, conveying the Queen, and members of the iK ( 
Royal Family, or in their absence, the Mistress of the Robes, 
and the Master 
the Horse 
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aster of ^e Hqrfe, escorted by^ ^etaohment of ^^ . 



RoTAL Stablbs. — ^The Mews, concealed from the Palace by 
a lofty mound, contains a spacious riding-school; a room 
expressly for keeping state hamees; stables for the state 
horses ; and houses for 40 carriages. Here, too, is kept the 
magnificent staine coach, designed by Sir W. Chambers in 
1762, and pamted by Cipriani with a series of emblematicai 
subjects; the entire cost being 76612. 16«. 6d, The stud 
of horses and the carriage may be inspected by an order 
from the Master of the Horse. The entrance is in Queen's- 
row, Pimlico. 

2. ST. JAMES'S PALACE. An irregular brick building 
at the bottom of St. James's Street, was the. only London 
Pialace of our Sovereigns from the time of the burning of 
Whitehall, in the reign of William III., to the occupatiou 
of Buckingham Palace by her present Majesty. It was first 
made a manor by Henry YIII., and was previously an hospital 
dedicated to St James, and founded for fourteen sisters, 
"maidens that were leprous." When Henry altered or i 
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built it> (it is uncertain which,) he annexed the present Park, 
closed it about with a wall of brick, and thus connected tlie 
manor of St. James's with the manor or Palace of Whitehall. 
Little remains of the old Palace but the dingy, patched->up 
brick gateway towards St. James's-street, contiguous to -which, 
is the Chapel Royal, bearing, in the chimney-piece of the 
old Presence-chamber, the initials H. A. (Henry and Anne 
Boleyn). 

The watching of the Palace is entrusted to the Household 
Brigade of Guards, and the guard is changed every day at a 
quarter to 11, when the band plays in the outer or E. court 
for about a quarter of an hour. The stranger should see 
this once. In the Qreat Council-chamber the odes of the 
Poets Laureate were formerly performed and sung, before 
the King and Queen. Queen Mary L and Henry, Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of James L, died here. Charles II. 
was bom here. Here Charles L passed his last night before 
his execution, walking the next morning " from St. James's 
through the Park, guarded with a regiment of foot and par- 
tisans,'' to the scsSfold before WhitehalL Monk took up 
his quarters in " St. James's House," while his plans for the 
Restoration were as yet undecided. James II.'s son, by- 
Mary of Modena, tiie old Pretender, was bom here. A 
contemporary plan of the Palace is dotted with lines, to 
show the way in which the child was said to have been con- 
veyed in the warming-pan to her Majesty's bed in the Qreat 
Bed-chamber, pulled down in 1822. Queen Anne (then the 
Princess Anne) describes St. James's Palace ** as much the 
properest place to act such a cheat in." Here died Caroline, 
Queen of George IL ; and here George IV. was bom. . 

In the dingy brick house on the west side of the Am- 
bassadors' Court, Marshal Blucher was lodged in 1814. He 
was so popular that he had to show himself every day many 
times to the mob, who were content to wait until the court 
was filled, when he was vociferously called forward to the 
window to be cheered. 

Every information respecting the mode of preaentaiion at 
Court may be obtained at the offices of the Lord Steward at 
Buckingham Palace, and of the Lord Chamberlain, in St. 
James's Palace. Levees are for the presentation of gentlemen 
only ; Drawing-rooms are for introducing ladies (principally) 
and are attended by few gentlemen. The days on which 
they take place are advertised in the morning and evening 
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VspexB, with the necessary directions about carriages, Ac, 
Bome days before. The greatest occasion in ereiy year is 
on Her Majesty's birthday (which is made a kind of moyable 
feast), bat presentations do not take place on that day. 
Any subject of Great Britain, who has been presented at 
St. James's, can claim to be presented, through the Ign glmh 
ambassador^ at any foreign court The names of gentle* 
men wishing to be presented, with the name of the noble- 
man or gentleman who is to present them, must be sent 
to the Lord Chamberlain's office seyeral days previous to 
presentation, in order that they may be submitted for the 
Queen's approbation, it being Her Majesty's command that 
no presentation shall be made at any Levees but m con- 
formity with the above regulations. Noblemen and gentle' 
men are also requested to bring with them two cards, with 
thdr names clearly written thereon, one to be left with the 
Queen's Page in attendance in the Presence-chamber, and 
the other to be delivered to the Lord Chaunberlain, who will 
announce the name to Her Majesty. On the presentation 
of Addresses to Her Majesty, no comments are suffered to 
be made. A deputation to present an Address must not ex- 
ceed four persons. 

Li the Chafbl Rotal, entered from the Colour Court of 
the Palace, Her Majesty Victoria, and various Princes and 
Princesses of her line were married. On the festival of the 
Epiphany, Her Majesty presents to the altar, through two 
Gentlemen of the Court, gifts of gold, frankinoense, and 
myrrh. Theroofisof very elegant Holbeinesque design. The 
seats in this chapel are appropriated to Uie nobility. Service 
is performed at 10 am., 12 noon^and 5i p.m. Admittance for 
strangers, very limited, by tickets from the Lord Chamber- 
Iain, or Bishop of London. The service is chaunted by the 
boys of the Chapel Royal. 

3. WHITEHALL. The Palace of the Kings of England 
from Henry VIII. to William IH., of which nothing remains 
but Inigo Jones's Banqueting-house, James IL's statue, and 
the memory of what was once the Privy Garden, in a row of 
houses, so styled, looking upon the Thames. It was originally 
called York House ; was delivered and demised to Henry VIII., 
on the disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop of York, and 
then first called Whitehall. Henry VIIL's Whitehall was a 
building in the Tudor or Hampton Court style of ar^itec- 
ture, with a succession of galleries and courts, a large ttaii, a 
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Chapel, Tezmis-court, Cockpit, Orchard, and Baaqujating-- 
house. James I. intended to have rebuilt the whole Palace, 
and Inigo Jones designed a new AVhitehall for that King 
worthy of our nation and his own great name. But nothing 
was built beyond the present Banqueting^housCi deservedly- 
looked upon as a model of Palladian architecture, and one 
of the finest buildiQgs in the whole of London. Charles I. 
contemplated a similar reconstruction, but poverty at first 
prevented him, and the Civil War soon after was a more 
effectual prohibition. Charles II. preserved what money lie 
could spare from his pleasures to build a palaee at Win- 
chester. James II. was too busy about religion to attend to 
architecture, and in William IIL's reign the whole of White- 
hall, except the Banqueting-hoiise, was destroyed by fire. 
William talked of rebuilding it after Inigo's designs, but 
nothing was done. Anne, his successor, took up her abode 
in St. James's Palace, and Yanbrugh built a house at White- 
hall out of the ruins — the house ridiculed by Swift with 
such inimitable drollery. 

The present Banqueting-house was designed by Inigo Jones, 
between 1619 and 1622. The master-mason was Nicholas 
Stone, the sculptor of the fine monument to Sir Francis Vere 
in Westminster Abbey. The Hall is exactly a double cube, 
being 111 feet long, 55 feet 6 inches high, and 55 feet 6 inches 
wide. King Charles I. was executed on a scaffold erected in 
front of the Banqueting-house, towards the Park. The warrant 
directs that he should be executed " in the open street before 
Whitehall." Lord Leicester, in his Journal ; Dugdale, in his 
Diary ; and a Broadsheet of the time, preserved in the British. 
Musexun, concur in the statement that " the King was be- 
headed at Whitehall-gate," and it is confirmed by a print of 
the execution published at Amsterdam the same year. There 
cannot, therefore, be a doubt that the scaffold was erected in 
front of the building facing the present Horse Guards. It 
appears from Herbert's minute account of the King's last 
moments, that "the King was led all along the galleries 
and Banqueting-house, and there was a passage hroken 
thriyubgh the wall, by which the King passed imto the 
scaffold." 

The ceiling of the Banqueting-house is lined with pictures 
on canvas, representing the apotheosis of James L, painted 
abroad by RubenSy in 1635. Kneller had heard that Rubens 
was assisted by Jordaens in the execution. The sum he 
received was 3000^. "What," says WaJpole, " had the Ban- 
queting-house been if completed ! Van Byck was to have 
painted the sides with the history and procession of the 
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Ordfir of ihe Qarter." Within, and over the principal en- 
tranoe, is a bast, in bronze, of Jamee I., by Le Sceur, 
it is said. The Banqueting^hooBe was converted into a 
chapel in the reign of Geoiige I., and altered as we now 
see it, between 1829 and 1837, by Sir Robert Smirke. It 
has nevBF been oonaecratod. Here, on every Maunday 
Thursday, (the day before Good Friday,) the Queen's Qlee- 
Toxxsynaiy bounty (a very old custom) is distributed to poor 
and aged men and women. 

The statue of James II., in the oourt behind the Banqueting- 
house, was the work of QrimUng OibbonSy and was set up while 
the King was reigning, at the charge of an old servant of the 
crown called Tobias Rustat. Nothing can illustrate better 
the mild character of the Revolution of 1688, than the fact 
that the statue of the abdicated and exiled King was allowed 
to stendy and still stands, in the innermost courtyard of 
what was once his own Palace. 

4. KEN^NGTON PA LACE is a krge and irregular edifice, 
originally the seat of fieneage Finch, Earl of Nottingham 
and Lord Chancellor of England; whose son, the second 
earl, sold it to King William III., soon after his accession to 
the throne. The lower portion of the building was part of 
Lord Nottingham's house ; the higher stoiy was added by 
William III., from the designs of Wren, and the N.W. 
angle by George II., as a Nursery for his children. William 
m. and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, her husband Prince 
Qeorge of Denmark, and King George II., all died in this 
Palace. Her present Majesty was bom in it, (1819,) and 
here (1887) she held her first Council. The Duke of Sussex, 
Bon of Gkiorge III., lived, died, and had his fine library in 
this Palace. Caroline of Brunswick, Princess of Wales, had 
apartments here. The Orangery, a veiy fine detached room, 
was built by Wren. The last memorable interview between 
Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough took place in 
this palace. The collection of pictures (long fetmous and 
still known as the Kensington Collection to the readers of 
Walpole) has been removed to other palaces; and the 
kitchen-garden has .been built over with two rows of de- 
tached mansions, called " Palace-gardens." 

MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, Pall Mall, St. James's; the 
residence of H.R.H. Albert Edward Prince of Wales. 
Built 1709-10 by Sir C. Wren for John Churchill, the great 
Duke of Marlborough, on ground leaaed to him by Queen 
Anne. The body of the great duke was brought hither irom 
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Windsor — his ducbess died iu this house. She used to spealc 
of her TmghJbour George, meaning the King in St. Jaxaes's- 
Palace, and here she is described as receiving a deputation of 
the Lord Mayor and sherifis, " sitting up in her bed in her 
usual manner." The Pall-mall entrance to the house being, as- 
it still is, extremely bad, the duchess designed a new one, and. 
was busy trying to effect the necessary purchases when Sir 
Bobert Walpole, wishing to vex her, stept in and bought the 
very leases she was looking after. The sham archway, facing 
the principal entrance to the house, forms a sort of screen to 
the parlour in Pall-mall. This was turning the tables on 
the duchess, who had employed Wren to vex Vanbrugli. 
Marlborough House was bought by the Crown in 1817 for 
the Princess Charlotte and F^ce Leopold. The IVincess 
died before the assignment was effected^ but the Prince (sub- 
sequently King of the Belgians) lived here for several years^ 
and afterwards Queen Adelaide, widow- of William IV. 

It was lent for the purposes of a Gallery to contain the 
Yemon and Turner pictures, and other collections, down to 
1859, when they were removed to the S<mtk Kemington 
Musmm, 
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III.-HOUSES OF THE PRINCIPAL NOBILITY AND 

GENTRY. 

LAMBETH PALACE, on the S. side of the Thames 
overagaiiiBt the Palace at Weetminster, has been the palace 
of the ArcdibiiBhopB of Canterbury from at least the 18tb cen- 
tuiy, and exhibits various gradations in its architectnrey from 
E. £^. to late Perpr. or Jacobean. It is entered through 
a Gothic Gatehowe of red briek, the lower floor of which was 
used as a prison^ near the parish church. It was built bjr 
Arehbp. and Card. Morton (d. 1500). I%e Ckapd, the oldest 
part> was built by B«uface, Ardibishop of Canterbury, 
(1244-70). It is elegant Early English, with lancet windows 
and a crypt. There is an oak screen with the arms of 
ArchbisJiop Laud, by whom it was erected. Before the 
altar is the grave of Archbishop Parker (d. 1575). In this 
chapel all the archbishops have been consecrated since the 
time of Boniface. The stained glass windows were de- 
stroyed in the Civil Wars, and are feelingly lamented by 
Laud in the History of the iVoubles. The glass now in the 
windows was placed there by Arehbp. Howley. In a well- 
preserred but now dark ci*ypt, plain stone vaulted, rest- 
ing on detached columns, the Trial of Queen Catherine 
of Arragon is said to have taken place. The LoUcard^ 
Tofwer at the W. end of the chapel, was built by Archp. 
Chicheley, 143445, and so .called from the Lollards, who 
are said to have been imprisoned in it, but rather were 
sheltered in it from the tender mercies of the civil power, 
which would have soon burned them in Smithfield. At the 
top is a small room (13 feet by 12, and about 8 feet high) called 
the prison, wainscotted with oak above an inch thick, on which 
several names and broken sentences in old characters are cut, 
as "Chessam Doctor," ''Peiit louganham," "Ihs cyppe me out 
of all el compane, amen,"" John "Worth," "Nosce Teipsum," &c* 
The large iron riugs in the wall seem to sanction the sup- 
posed appropriation of the room. The PoO-room in this 
tower contains an ornamented flat ceiling, of \incommon. 
occurrence. Tfie Hall, 93 feet by 38, was built by Arehbp. 
Juxon, who attended Charles I. to the scaflTold. Over the door 
(mside) are his arms and the date 1663. The roof is of oak, ^th 
a louvre or lantern in the centre for the escape of smoke, it is 
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a singular intermixture of classical framework with Gk>thic 
windows and details. In the bay window are the arms of 
Philip IL of Spain (the husband of Queen Mary); of Arch- 
bishops Bancroft, Laud, and Juxod. In this hall^ since 
1828, is placed the very valuable JAbrai'yf of about 30,000 
volumes, open to students Monday, Wednesday, and fViday, 
10 to 8, was founded by Archbishop Bancroft (d. 1610) ; en- 
riched by Archbishop Abbot (d.1633); and enlarged by 
Archbi£^ops Tenison and Seeker. It is rich in Historical and 
State Letters (MSS.). It has a good number of Illaminated 
Service Books, and some fine Oriental MSS. OurtosUiea : — 
A MS. of Lord Bivers*s translation of The Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers, containing an illumination of the 
earl introducing Cazton, the printer, to Edward IV. Among 
many beautifully illuminated MSS. are the QospeU of Mac- 
Dwman'f Irish itft of the 9th century; the Mazarine Testa- 
ments printed on vellum and illuminated; the Limogen 
Missal Apocalypae, ISth century ; the St. Alban'a Chronicle. 
Here are numerous Autograph Letters of Lord Bacon. 
Of the English books in the library printed before 1600, 
there is a valuable catalogue by Dr. Si^tland, many years 
librarian. 

The habitable Palace was rebuilt by Archbishop How- 
ley from the designs of Edi^d Blore. The walls are 
hung with a long series of portraits of the Archbishops, 
among \7hich may be specified those of Archbp. Chididey, 
of Archbp. Warham (a genuine Solbein, and of Tillotson^ by 
Mrs. BeaU. The income of the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
16,000?. a year. 

In the jMirts^ church of Lambeth, adjoining the red brick 
gateway, several Archbishops of paaterbury are buried ; also 
Tradescant and Ashmole — ^the former in the churchyard, 
with altar-tomb (restored 1858), the latter in the church 
with grave-stODe. 

LONDON HOUSE, No. 22, St. James's Square, town 
residence of the Bishop of London. It has no architectural 
pretensions. The income of the Bishop is fixed at 10,0002. 
a year. The house belongs to the See. 

APSLEY HOUSE, Hyde Park Corner.— The London 
residence, 1820—1852, of Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, built by Henry Bathurst, Baron Apsley, and 
Lord High Chancellor, (d. 1794,) the son of Pope's friend. 
The house, originally of red brick, was fiiced with Bath 
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Stone in 1828, wlien the front portico and the W. inag, 
contaming a gaDery 90 feet long, (to Uie W.,) were added for 
the great Xhike by Messrs. S. & R Wyatt ; but the old house 
is intact. The iron blinds — ^bullet-proof — put up by the great 
Duke daring the ferment of the Reform BUI, when hu windows 
were broken and at least one of his pictures damaged by 
stones thrown by a London mob, — were taken down in 1855 
by the present Duke^ 



Observe. — George IV^ frdl-length, in a HigUand oostame (WUku).— 

Wmkaa. IV^ fUMeiigtii ()ftaie).--S«nih, the firat Lady LjDdhunt 

(WUkie). This i^ustnre was penetrated by a stone, thiown by the mob 

throagh a broken windoify in the Befonn Riot, but the injury has 

beenskilfiilly repaired.— Emperor Alexander.— Kings of Prussia, France, 

ud the Netherlands, fiiU-lengths.— FnU lengths of Lord Lynedooh, 

Marquis of Anglesey, Marquis Wellesley,&o.— Head of Marshal Soult— 

Tvo full length portraits of Napoleon, one consulting a map.— Bust ot 

Sir Walter Scott (Chantrey).—BnBt of Pitt (JTolteteiw).— Bust of Duke 

{NiolXekens). — Small bronze of Blucher (J?at(cM.— Battle of Waterloo, 

Napoleon in the foregronnd {Sir W. Allan). The Duke, bought this 

picture at the Exhibition; he is said to have called it "good, Terr 

good, not too much smoke." — Many portraits of Napoleon, one oy t)avid; 

extremely good.— WUTei^s Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette 

of the Battle of Waterloo, painted for the Duke.— Aimtft** Greenwich 

Penaionexs celebrating the Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar, bought 

of Burnet by the Duke. Portraits or veterans in both pictures.— van 

Amburgh and the Lions {Sir E. Zam29««r).— Highland whiskey Still 

{Ditto). — Meet at Melton Mowbray {F. (TranO'^Colossal marble statue 

of Napoleon, by Ganova, with a figure of Victory on a globe in bis hand, 

presented in 1817 to the Duke by the Prince Regent. — Bust of Pauline 

Buonaparte {Canova), a present from Ganova to the Duke. — Christ on 

the Mount of Olives {Gorreggio,) the most celebrated picture of Cor- 

leggio in this country; on panel, captured in Spain, in the carriage of 

Joseph Buonaparte ; restored by the captor to Ferdinand Y II., but with 

others, under like circumstances, again presented to the Duke by 

that sovereign. An Annunciation, after M. AngdOf of which the 

original drawing is; in the Ufiizj at Florence.— The Water-eeUer {Velat' 

({IMS).— Two fine portraitB by VeUuqueZf of himself, (and of Pope 

Innocent X.) — A fine SpagnoUUo.— QjoaU sea-piece, by Claude. — A 

large and good Jan Steen (a Wedding Feast, dated 1607).— A Peasant's 

Wedding (7«ni0r«).— Boors DriaUng {A. Oatadey—Tha celebrated 

Terhwrg (the Signing the Peace of Westphalia), from the Talleyrand 

CoUeetion. This pictuce-hnng in the room in which the allied sovereigns 

signed the treaty of Paris, in 1814.— A fine FhiUip Wouvermant (the BS' 

turn from the Chase).— View of Yeght, Vanderheyden. 

The Crown's interest in the house yrtm sold to the great Duke 
for the smn of 95302. ; the Crown reserving a right to forbid 
the erectloh of any other house or houses on the aite* 
Marshal Soult, when ambassador from France at the Queen's 
CdronatiDn, was entertained by the Duke in this house. The 
room in whidi the Waterloo banquet was held every IStti 
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of June ia the great west room on the di*awing-room floor, 
with its seven wmdows looking into Hyde Park. 



NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, CHARiNa Cross, the 
town-house of the Duke of Northumberland, (with rich cen- 
tral gateway, surmounted by the Lion crest of the Percies,) 
was sold on the strength of an Act of Parliament to the 
Board of Works for 250,000^., 1873, to be pulled down in 
order to make an approach from Charing Cross to the 
Thames Embankment. It was built by Henry Howard,. 
Earl of Northampton, Bernard Jansen and Qerard Christmas 
being, it is said, his architects. The Earl of Northampton 
left it, in 1614, to his nephew, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, when it received the name of Suffolk Houie, by 
which name it was known until 1642, when Algernon Percy^ 
tenth Earl of Northumberland, bought it for 15,0002., and 
called it Northumberland House. Josceline Percy, eleventh 
Earl of Northumberland, (son of the before-mentioned 
Algernon Percy,) dying in 1670, without issue male, it 
became the property of his only daughter, Elizabeth, 
heiress of the Percy estates, afterwards married to Charles 
Seymour, commonly called the pt^ovd Duke of Somerset^ 
who here lived in great state and magnificence. 

The date, 1749, onthefecade, refers to the work of repara- 
tion ; and the letters A. S., P. N., stand for Algernon Somerset, 
Princeps Northumbrias. 

Obaerve.—*]ihe celebrated Cornaro Family, hy Titian. Evelyn saw it here 
in 1668. It has heen much touched upon. St. Sebastian bound, ob 
the ground ; in the air two angels : a clear, well-executed picture, by 
Ouerdno. with figures as large as life. A small Adoration oi the 
Shepherds, by Oiaoomo Basaano. Three half figures in one picture, 
by Dobaonj representing Sir Charles Gotteiell, embraced by Vobaon 
and Sir Balthazar Gerbier in a white waistcoat A Fox and a 
Deer Hunt; two admirable pictures by lYam Snydera, A genuine 
but ordinary Holy Family, by J. Jordaeni. A pretty Girl, with a 
candle, before which she holds her hands, by 6^. Sehalken, The School of 
Athens, after Baphatlf copied by Menga in 1756, and the best copy ever 
made of this celebrated picture. View of Alnwick, by CfanaleUif valuable 
as showing the state of the building, etre. 1760; full-length portrait of 
Edward Y I. when a boy of six or seven, assigned to Mqbusej and curious 
—he is in a red dress. A large and fine JRuyadael. Josceline, 11th Earl 
of Northumberland, by Wissing (oval). Portrait of Napoleon when First 
Consul, by T. PhillipSf R.A., taken trom repeated observation of 
Napoleon's £ftce. 

All that is old of the present building is the portal towards the 
Strand ; but even of this there is a good deal that is new. 
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The hotise is massiyely furnished and in good tasta The stair- 
case is stately, the Pompeian room most elegant^ and the state 
Drawing-room, with its ten lights to the K, and its noble 
copies after Maphad, is not to be matched in London for mag- 
nificence. Many of the fire-places, fenders, and fire-irons are 
of silver. The large Sdvres vase in the centre of the great 
room was presented by Charles X. to a former Duke when 
representative of Great Britain at Charles's coronation in 
1825. It was broken to pieces at the fire of 1868, but ad- 
mirably repaired by Daniell of Bond-street. 

DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Picoadillt. A good, plain, 
well-proportioned brick building, built by WilliMU Kent, fo^ 
'V^niliam Cavendish, third duke of Devonshire (d^ 1755). It 
stands on the site of Berkeley House, destroyed by fire in 
1733, and is said to have cost the sum of 20,000^.,' exclusive 
of lOOOZ. presented to the architect by the duke. Observe. — 
Very fine full-length portraits, on one canvas, of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, by Jordaena: Fine three-quarter 
portrait of Lord Richard Cavendish, by Sir JashtM JUynoldt ; 
fine three-quarter portrait, in black dress, by TiniareUo; 
Sir Thomas Browne, author of Religio Medici, and &milyy 
by Dobmm ; fine male portrait, by Lely. Portrait of the Earl 
of Burlington^ the architect, by KneUei*. The Devonshire 
Qems — & noble collection. The " Kemble Plays " — a match- 
less series of old English plays, with a rich collection of 
the first editions of Shakspeare, — formed by John Philip 
Kemble, and bought, for 2000^., at his death. The portico 
is modem, and altogether out of keeping with the rest of 
the building. The old entrance, taken down in 1840, was 
by a flight of steps on each side. The magnificent marble 
staircase at the back of the house, with its glass balustrade, 
was erected by the late duke. The grand saloon (part of 
Kenfs design) is decorated in the style of Le Brun. The 
grounds extend to Lansdowne House. 

STAFFORD HOUSE, in St. James's Park, between St. 
James's Palace and the Green Park, was built, for the 
Duke of York, (second son of Qeorge IH.,) with money 
advanced for that purpose by the Marquis of Stafford, after- 
wards first Duke of Sutherland (d. 1833). The Duke of 
York did not live to inhabit it, and the Crown lease was 
sold in 1841 to the Duke of Sutherland, for the sum of 
72,000?., and the purchase-money spent in the formation of 
Victoria Park. The upper story was added by the duke 
of S. This is said to be the finest private mansion m tte 
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metropolis. The great dming-room is worthy of Yersaillefir. 
The internal arrangements were planned by Sir CSiarles 
Barry. The pictures, too, are very fine ; but the coUectioxi 
distributed throughout the house is private, and admifwrion 
is obtained only by the express invitation or permissioii of 
the duke. The Sutherland Gallery, as it is calledi is« nol>le 
room, 126 feet long by 32 feet wide. Obterve — 



Raphael : Christ bearing his Cross ; a small full-length figure, seen 
against a sky back-ground between two pilasters, from Kicciardi Palace at 
Florence. — G-. B. Moboni: Portrait of a Jesuit, perhaps the finest 
work here.-— GuiDO : Head of the Magdalen ; Study for the large picture 
of Atalanta in the Royal Palace at Naples; the Circumcision. — Guercimo : 
St. Gregory; St. Orlsogono; a Landscape. — Parmeoiano: Head of a 
Young Man (very fine).— Tiwtorbtto : A Lady at her Toilet. — ^Titian ; 
Mercury teadiing Cupid to read in the presence of Venus (an Orleans 
picture, figures life-size) ; St. Jerome in the Desert ; three Portraits.-^ 
MuBiLLO (5): Two from Marshal Soult's Collection: the Return of the 
Prodigal Son (a composition of nine figures); Abraham and the Angels, 
cost Sooi. — F. ZuRBABAK (4) : Three from Soult's Collection (very fine). 
— VsL A8Q1TBZ (2) : Duke of Gandia at the Door of a Convent ; eight 
figures, life-size, £rom the Soult Collection; Landscape. — ^Albert Durbr : 
the Death of the Yirgln.— Honthobst : Christ before Pilate (Honthorst's 
chef d'oeuvre), from the Lucca Collection.— N. Poussin (8).— G. Poussin 
(1).— RuBEKS (4) : Holy Family ; Marriage of St. Catharine; Sketch, en 
grisaille, for the great picture in the Louvre, of the Marriage of Henry 
IV. and Marie de Mediois.— Van Dyck (4) ; Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, in an arm-chair (very fine, and finely engraved by Sharp) ; two 
Portraits; St. Martin dividing his Cloak (in a circle).— Waiteau (6) ; 
all fine. — D. Tekiebs (2): a Witch performing her Incantations; Doeks 
in a Reedy Pool. — Terbubo : Gentleman bowing to a Lady (very fine). — 
Sir Joshua Retnolds : Dr. Johnson without his Wig, and with his 
hands up.— Sir D. Wileib : the Breakfast Table (painted for the first 
Duke of Sutherland).— Sir T. Lawrbnoe: Lady Gower and Child. 
— E. Bird, R.A. : Day after the Battle of Chevy Chase.- Sir E. Lakd- 
6BEB, R.A. : Lord Stafford and Lady Evelyn Gower (now Lady Blantyre). 
— W. Etty, R.A.: Festival before the Flood.— Johk MABmr: the As- 
suaging of the Waters.— Paul Delaboche : Lord Strafford on his way 
to the Scaffold receives the blessing of ArchbislMp Laud. — Wiktbe- 
HAiiTEB: Scene from the Deoameron.^A collection of 150 portraits, 
illustrative of French history and French memoirs. 

The land on which Stafford House stands belongs to the 
Crown, and the duke pays an annual ground-rent for the same 
of 758^. It stands partly on the site of Qodolphin House, and 
partly on the site of theLibraiy built by the Queen of (jfeorge II. 
At least 250,0002. have been spent on Stafford House. 

NORFOLK HOUSE, in the S.-E. corner of St. James's 
Square, was so called from the seventh Duke of Norfolk, 
who died here, 1701. It was built by Payne. The interior 
is handsome, the first floor consisting of a fine set of drawing- 
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rooms toward the squAre, terminated by amagmfioent dining- 
tali, lined with mirroTB, the roof of which is very rieh and 
dutiful. The arrangements of the house are not such as 
will allow of its being shown. In the rear is part of an older 
house in which Heniy Jermyn, Earl of St. Albui, of the time 
cf Charles U.^ lived^and in which^^eoige UL was bom. In it 
are preserved the very ▼akiable records of the great historical 
bamij of the Howards, and of those of Fitadan and Mow- 
bray, which have merged into it. Obterve. — Portndt of the 
First Xhike of Norfolk (Howard), three-quarter length, in 
robes, with a marshal's staff in his hand, Holbein /---portntits 
of Bishop Trieste, and of Henrietta Maria, in a green dress^ 
yanDych; — ^portrait of his wife, hy Mubent; two very fine 
laadscapes, by Salv. J2om; the Cnidfizion, a curious picture, 
by ihat rare master, Luoou v. Leyden; Family of the Earl of 
ijundel, the collector; small figures, by MfftenB ; ffliield given 
by the Graiid Duke of Tuscany to the ill-&ted Heoiy 
Howard, ESarl of Surrey, at a tomnament in Florence, in 
1537, painted in the style of Perino del Yoga, 

MONTAGUE HOUSE, between Whitbhall Gabdimb 
and Richmond Tbrraox, the town-house of the Duke of 
Buocleuch, who inherits it from the noUe family of Mon- 
tague. Was rebuilt 1859-62, from designs of WilUam Bum, 
architect. The site belongs to the Crown. It contains 
some dark but good pictures by Van J)yek : mz. full- 
length of Dnke of Hunilton in armour (hand leaning 
on a helmet), front face, buff boots, hair over forehead, 
(very fine); J^-length of Lord Holland,— slashed sleeves, 
hair short on forehead; full-length of Duke of Rich- 
mond, in complete black — yellow hair over shoulders, 
brownish back-groimd. 35 sketches (m gridaUle), by Van 
Dyek, made for the series of portraits etched in part by 
Van Dyck, and published by Martin Yanden Enden; they 
belonged to Sir Peter Lely. One of CanalettCs finest 
pictures, a view of Whitehall, showing Holbein's gateway, 
Inigo's Banqneting-house, and the steeple of St Mc^tin's-in- 
the-Fields with ihe scaffolding about it. A noble collec- 
tion of English miniatures, from Isaac Oliver's time to the 
time of Zincke. 

aROSVENOR HOUSE, Upper Gbosybmob Strket. The 
town-house of the Marquis of Westminster. The handsome 
scraen of clasdo pillars, with its doable archway dividing the 
court-yard from the street, was added in 1842. Hereis the 
Qrmmor QaXUry of Pictures, founded by Rioha»d, fiist Bari 
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Orosvenor, and augmented by his son, and grandson, the 
present noble owner. Rubens and Claude are seen to great 
advantage. Observe — 

Raphakl (6) : but, according to PasaAvant, not one by RaphaeFs own 
hand. — Murillo (8) : one a lai^ Landscape -with Figures. — Vblasqubz 
(2) : his own Head in a Gap and Feathers ; Prince of Spain on Horseback, 
fsimall fhll-length.— TiTiAK (8): the Woman taken in Adultery; a 
Grand Landscape ; the Tribute Money.— Paul Vbbokvse (8) : Virgin 
and Child: the Aimnnciation; Marriage at Gana ; small finished Study 
for the Picture at Venice.— Guido (5): Infant Christ Sleeping (fine, 
engrared by Strange): LaFortnna; St. John Preaching ; Holy Family; 
Adoration of tiie ShepherdSd — Salvatob Rosa (4) : one, his own Portrait. 



— Glaudb CIO) : all important, and not one sea-piece among them.- 
N. PoussiN (4) : Infants at Phiy (fine).— G. Poussik f8).— Lb Bbxjn (1) : 
Alexander in the Tent of Darius (finished Study for tne large picture in 



the Louvre).— Rbmbbandt (7) : his own Portrait; Portrait of Berghem : 
Ditto of Berghem's Wife ; the Salutation of Elizabeth (small and very 
fine) ; a Landscape with figures.— Rubbnb (11) : Sarah dismissing Hagar ; 
Ixion ; Rubens and his. first wife, Elizabeth Brandt ; Two Boy Angels ; 
Landscape (small and fine) ; the Wise Men's Offering ; Gonrersion of 
St. Paul (sketch for Mr. Miles's picture at Leigh Court) ; Four Colossal 

glctnres, painted when Rubens was in Spain, in 1629, and bought by Earl 
rosvenor, in 1810, for 10,0001.— Van Dtck (2): Virgin and Child; 
Portrait of Nicholas Laniere (this picture induced Charles I. to invite 
Van Dyck to England). — Paul Pottkb (1) : View over the Meadows of 
A Dairy Farm near the Hague, Sunset (fine).— Hobbema (2).— Gebard 
Douw (1).— CuYP(4).— Sktdbbs (2).— Tbniebs (8).— Van Hutsum (1). — 
Vandbbvbldb (1).— Wouvbbmans (1) : a Horse Fair.— HoaABTH (2) : 
the Distressed Poet; a Boy and a Raven.— Sib Joshua Reynolds (8) : 
Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic Muse, the original picture, cost 1760^. 
(a masterpiece).— Gainsbobouoh (8), all very fine : the Blue Boy ; the 
Cottage Door J a Coast Scene.- R. Wilson (1) : View on the River Dee. 
— B. West (6): BatUe of La Hogue; Death of General Wolfe; Wil- 
liam III. passing the Boyne ; Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament ; 
Landing of Charles IT. AdmisgUmr-^On Thursdays between 2 and 6 in 
the months of May and June by order granted by the Marquis of 
Westminster. 

LANSDOWNE HOUSE, on the S. side of Berkeley 
Square, was built by Robert Adam for the Marquis of Bute, 
when minister to Greorge IIL, and sold by the marquis, before 
completion, to Lord Shelbume, afterwards Marquis of Luis- 
downe, for 22,0002., which was supposed to be 30002. less 
than it cost. Priestley was living in Lanedovme Houie as 
librarian and philosophic companion to Lord Shelbume, 
when he made the discovery of oxygen. The first cabinet 
council of Lord Grey's administration was held in this 
house ; and here, at the same meeting, it was resolved that 
Brougham should be Lord Chancellor. The Sculpture 
Qalleiy, commenced 1778, contains the collection formed by 
Gavin Hamilton, long a resident in Rome. At the E. end is 
a large semicircular recess, containing the most important 
statues. Down the sides of the room are ranged the busts 
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iod other objects of ancient art Oiiervc. — Statue of ih% 
Yoathful Hercules, heroic size, found in 1790, with th« 
Townl^ I>iscobolus, near Hadrian's Villa; ICen^uy, heroic 
Bze, found at Tor Columboro, on the Appian Way. Here is 
a statue of a Sleeping Female, the ftst work of Canova ; aIao» 
a copy of his Yenu^ the original of which is in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence. A marble statue of a Child holdingan 
alma^iish, by Batich of Berlin, will repay attention, ^e 
Collection of Pictures was formed by the 3rd Ifarqoiiy 
1809-59. Obaervc-^St John Preaching in the Wildemeaa, 
a small early picture by JRapkael; half-lensth of Count 
Federigo da Bozzola» by Sdf. del Piombo; lull-length of Don 
Justino Francisco Neve, by MurUlo; head of himself head 
of the Count Duke d'Olivarez {Vekuquez); two good sped- 
mens of Schidone; Peg Woffington, by HogarUi; 12 pic- 
tures by Sir Jothua Reyndda — ^including The Sleeping Qirl, 
The Stxawberry Girl, Hope Nursing Love, and the noble 
portrait of Laurence Sterne; Sir Robert Walpole, and his 
first wifet, Catherine Shorter, by Ecldiart (in a frame by 
Gibbons — ftoia Strawberry HUl) ; full-length of Pope, by 
Jtnas; Portrait of Flazman, by Jack$on, R.A. ; Deer Stalkera 
returning from the hills (E, Landseer); Italian Peasants 
approaching Rome (EatUaJe^; Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Spectator going to Church (0> R, Leslie); Sir Roger de 
Coverley and the Gipsies (ditto); Olivia's return to her 
Parents, from the Vicar of Wakefield (O. S. Newton, RA.); 
Macheath in Prison (ditto). Some of these have been re- 
moved to Bowood in Wiltshire, the country seat of the 
noble Marquis. The iron bars at the two ends of Lans- 
downe-passage (a near cut from Curzon-street to Hay-hill) 
were put up, late in the last century, in consequence of a 
mounted highwayman, who had committed a robbery in 
HccadiUy, having escaped from his pmrsuers through this 
narrow passage, by riding his horse up the steps. 

BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, St. James's, fronts the Green 
Park, and was built 1846-51, from the designs of Sir Charles 
Barry, for Francis, Earl of Ellesmere, great nephew and 
principal heir of Francis Egertou, Duke of Bridgewater. 
The duke, dying in 1803, left his pictures, valued at 150,000^., 
to his nephew, the first Duke of Sutherland (then Marquis of 
Stafford), with remainder to the marquis's second son, 
iVands, late Earl of Ellesmere. The collection contains 47 
of the finest of the Orleans pictures; and consists of 12T 
Italian, Spanish and French pictures; 158 Flemish, Dutch, 
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and German pictures ; and 38 Ebiglish and German pici 
— some 322 in all. 

" There is a deficiency of ezunplea of the older It&li&n and Crenni 
■chools in thiB collection ; but fix>m the time of Baph^I the series is mc 
complete than in any private gallery I know, not excepting the Lichtc 
atein Gallery at Vienna. The €araoei school can nowhere be studied 
more advantage."-^ Jfr«. Jam^Mm. 

Obierve.—{0. C. signifying Orleans Collection.) 

Bafhabl (4) : la Vierge au Palmier (in a circle) ; one of two Madonna 
painted at Florence in 1606 for his friend Taddeo Taddei, O.C; la v^m 
Belle des Vierges, O.C. ; la Madonna del Passeggio, O.C; la Vierge ait 
Diadfeme (from Sir J. Beynolds's collection? J .—S. dbl PioMBod); the 
Entombment— LuiKiri): Female Head, O.C.— Titiaw (4); Diana and 
ActsBon, O.C^ (very fine) ; Diana and Calisto, O.C, (very fine); the 
Pour ages of Life, O.C. ; Venus Rising ttova. the Bea, O.C — Paul Vh- 
BONBBS (2) : the Judgment of Solomon ; Venus bewailing the death of 
Adonis, O.C— Tintobbtto (8) : Portrait of a Venetian Gentleman, O.C; 
the Presentation in the Temple (small sketch) : the Entombment, O.C. 
— Velasqubz (3) : Head of Himself; Philip IV. of Spain (amaU fiiU- 
length) : fhll4ength of the natnral son of the Duke ^'Olivares (life-size, 
and fine).— Salv.Bosa (2) : les Augures (small oval, very fine).— Gabpab 
PousBiN (4) : Landscapes.— N. Poussim (8) : The Seven Sacraments of 
the Roman Catholic Church, O.C. ; Moses striking the Rock (very fine), 
O.C— Aw. Cabaooi {7)'. St. Gk«gory at Prayer; Vision of St. Franda, 
O.C ; Dan&e, O.C. ; St. Johntiie Baptist, O.C; same sul^ect, O.C ; Christ 
on the Cross, O.C; Diana and Calisto, O.C— L. Cabaoci (6): Descent 
from the Cross, O.C; Dream of St. Catherine; St. Francis; al^etii; 2 
Copies after Corregg^o. — Domeviguino (5).— Guido (2) ; Infknt Christ 
Bleeping on the Cross, O.C ; Assumption of the Virgin (altar-pieoe).— 
GuBBOiNO (2): David and Abigail. O.C; Saints adoring the Trinity 
(study).— Bekohbm{6).— RuTSDAKL(6).— Claudk(4): Morning (a little 
picture) ; Morning, with the story of Apuleius; Evening, Moses bobrethe 
Burning Bush ; Morning (compMition picture). — Rbmbbandt (6) : Samuel 
and Eli; Portrait of Himself; Portrait of a Burgomaster; Portrait of a 
Lady; Head of aMan.— Rubbmb(8): St.Theresa (sketch of the laige picture 
in the Museum at Antwerp) ; Mercury bearing Hebe to Olympus; Lady 
with a fan in her hand (half-length).— Van Dyck (1) : the Virgin and 
Child.— Backhutbbn (2).— Cuyp (6) : Landing of Prince Maurice at 
Dort (the masterpiece of this artist).— Vandebvblde (7) : Rising of the 
Gale (very fine); Entrance to the Brill; a Calm: Two Naval Battles; 
a Fresh Breeze ; View of the Texel.— Tekiebs (8) : Dutch Kermis or 
ViUage Fair (76 figures) ; Village Wedding; Winter Scene in Flanders, 
the Traveller ; Ninepins; Alchymist in his Study ; Two Interiors.— Jam 
Steen (2) : the Schoolmaster (veryfine); the Fishmonger.— A. Obtadb (6): 
Interior of a Cottage; Lawyer in his Study; Village Alehouse; Dutch 
Feasant drinking a Health ; Trio-Trac ; Dutch Courtship.— G. Douw 
(8): Interior, with his own Portrait (very fine) ; Portrait of Himself; 
a Woman selling Herrings.- Tebbubo (1): Young Girl in white 
satin drapery.— N. Maes (1): a Girl at Work (very fine).— Hobbbju 
(3).— Mbtzu (8).— Philip Wouvebmans (4).— Peteb Wouvebmaks (1) 
—Unknown (ij:— Dobsok (1): Head of Cleveland, the poet— Lelt: 
Countess of Middlesex (elegant).— Richabd Wilbon, R.A. (2).— G. S. 
Nbwton, R.A. (1) : Young Lady hiding her face in grief.— J. M. W. 
TuBNBB, R. A. (1) : Gale at Sea, (nearly as fine as the fine Vanderveld* 
in this collection. Rising of the Gale).— F. Stone (1): Scene from 
Philip Van Artevelde.— Paul Dblaboohb (1) : Charles I. in theUnard- 
eom insulted by the soldiers of the Parliament. 
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The house stands on the site of what was onceBericahireHouae, 

then dcvelaad House, and affcerwarda Bridgewater House. 

Cards to view the Bridgewater Gallery ean be obtained ftt>iu 
Mosn. Smltb, IdT. Kew Bond-street Days of admiision, Hondaja, 
Twadays, ThorsdaySt ^'"^ Fridays, from 10 till 6— Catalogues may be 
ittd at Messn. Bmifth's, and at the Gallery. 

CHESTERFIELD HOUSE, South Audlet-btreet, fiicing 
Hyde Park. The town-house of the Earl of Chesterfield, was 
sold, 1869, to Charlee Magniac, Esq., for 170,000/., who has 
built a row of houses on the gardens behind. It was built by 
Isaac Ware, the editor of Palladio, for Philip, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, author of the celebrated Letters to his Son, and 
stands on ground belonging to Curzon, Earl Howe. The 
houcUnr was called by Lord Chesterfield the gayest and most 
cheerful room in England, and the library the best 

"In the magnificent mansioa which the eail erected in Andley-street, 
you may etill see his fietTonrite apartments fiimiihed and decorated as 
he left fhem^ — acmong iSto rest, what he boasted of as ' the finest room in 
London,' and perhaps even now it remains nnsnrpassed, his spacioos 
snd bfiantiflil libnury, looking on the finest private garden in London. 
The walls are covered half way up wiOi rich and classical stores of 
Uteratore : ehcyve the cases are in close series the portraits of eminent 
authors, Fvench and Engtiah, with meet of whom he had convwsed: 
over these, and immediately under the massive oomioe, extend all round 
in footrlong capitals the Horatian lines :-^ 

KUNC . VBTKBUU . LIBBIS . NUNC . SOMVO. ET . INEBTIBUS . HOBIB. 
DtJCBSB . 60i;iClTJB . JUCUNDA . OBLIVIA . VITiB. 

On ttie maBKlial'pieoes and caUnets stand basts of old orators, inter- 
spened with volaptuous vases and tamaes, antique or Italian, and airy 
stataettes in marble or alabaster, of nude or seminude Opera nymphs. 
•* We shall never recall that princely room without fancying Chesterfield 
receiving in it a visit of his only child's mother—while probably some 
new favourite was sheltered in the dim mysterious little bondcdr 
within — ^whidi still remains also in its original blue damask and fretted 
gold-work, as described to Madame de MonconBeiL" — Quarterly Review^ 
No. 152, p. 48i. 

Lord Chesterfield, in his Letters to his Son, speaJts of the 
Canonical pillars of his house, meaning the columns brought 
from Canons, the seat of the 'Dvk.e of Chandos. The grand 
staircase came from the same magnificent house. Obs^ve, — 
Portrait of the poet Spenser; Sir Thomas Lawrence's un- 
finished portrait of himself; and a lantern of copper-gilt for 
18 candles, bought by the "Earl of Chesterfield at the sale at 
Hgughton, the seat of Sir Robert Walpole. Stanhope-street^ 
adjoining the house (also built by Lord Chesterfield), stands 
on ground belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
Lord Chesterfield died (1 773) in this house, desiring by will 
that his remains might be buried in the next burying-place 
to i^e nlace where he should die, and that the expense of his 
funeral might not exceed 1001. He was accordingly interred 
° o 2 
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in Grosvcuor Chapel, in South Audley-atreet, but his remaiiM 
were afterwards removed to Shelford in Kottinghamshire. 

HOLLAND HOUSE, Kensington, two miles from Hyde- 

Pai'k-comer (during the life of the late Lord Holland, the 

meeting-place for Whig politicians, for poets, painters, critics^ 

and scholars), a picturesque red brick and stone building, in 

Renaissance style, was built 1607 (John Thorpe, architect) for 

Sir Walter Cope, whose daughter and co-heir married Henry 

Rich (second son of Robert, Earl of Warwick), created by 

King James I., Baron Kensington and Earl of Holland, and 

beheaded (1649) for services rendered to King Charles !• 

The widow of Robert Rich, Earl of Holland and Earl o£ 

Warwick, was married, in 1716, to Addison, the poet ; and 

here, at Holland House, occurred that "awfiil scene," as 

Johnson has called it, with the Earl of Warwick, a young 

man of very irregular life and loose opinions. " I have sent 

for you," said Addison, "that you may see how a Christian 

can die 1 " after which he spoke with dif&cult^, and Boon 

expired. On the death, in 1759, of Edward Rich, the last 

Earl of Holland and Warwick, the house descended by 

females to William Edwardes, created Baron Kensington, 

and by him was sold to Henry Fox, first Baron Holland of 

that name, and father of Charles James Fox. Lord Holland 

died here, July 1st, 1774. During his last illness, Georgd 

Selwyn called and left his card ,* Selwyn had a fondness for 

seeing dead bodies, and the dying lord, fully comprehending 

his feeling, is said to have remarked, " If Mr. Selwyn calls 

again, show him up ; if I am alive I shall be delighted to see 

him, and if I am dead he would like to see me.'' It contains 

a noble Library, of which John Allen was Librarian, and an 

interesting collection of family portraits. Chas. James Fox, 

as a youth, and his sisters, by Gainsborough, Chas. Fox, late 

in life, Addison (?), 

" It will be a great pity when this ancient house must come down, and 
give way to rows and crescents. It is not that Holland House is fine as 
a building--on the contrary, it has a tumble-down look ; and although 
decorated with the bastard-g^thic of James I/s time, the front is heav/* 
But it resembles many respectable matrons, who, having been abso- 
lutely ugly during youth, acquire by age an air of dignity. But one is 
•chiefly affected by the air of deep seclusion which is spread around the 
domain." — Sir Walter Scott, * 

The stone gateway close to the house (on the east) was de- 
signed by Inigo Jones, and carved by Nicholas Stone, master- 
mason to James I. - The raised terrace in front was made 
in 1847-48. William IIL and his queen resided in Holland 
House while negotiating for the purchase of what is now Ken- 
sington Palace. 
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BATH HOUSE, Piccadilly, No. 82, comer of BoUon- 
street. The residence of Lord Ashburton, built by Alexander 
Boring, first Lord Ashburton (d. 1848), on the site of the 
old Baih House, the residence of the Pulteneys. Here is a 
noble coUection of Works of Art, selected with great good 
taste, and at a great expense. Pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemifi^ Schools form the main part of the collection. 

Obgerve. — Thobwaldbkn's Mercury as the Slayer of Argns. " Tlie 
transition tcom. one action to another, as he eeases to play the flute 
and takes the sword, is expressed with incomparable animation."— 
Waagen. — ^Lkokabdo da Vnrci (?): the Infant Christ asleep in the 
anns of the Virgin; an Angel lifting the quilt fh>m the bed.— Luiki : 
Yiigin and Child.— Cobbsogio (?) : St. Peter, St. Margaret, St. Mary 
Magdalene, and Anthony of Padua. — Gioboiohb : a Girl, with a very 
Iteautifhl profile, lays one hand on the shoulder of her lover.— Titian : 
the Daughter of Heredias with the head of St. John.— Paul Y ebonese : 
Christ on the Mount of Olives (a cabinet picture). — Ankibalb Cabacci: 
the Infiuit Christ asleep, and three Angels. — Dombnichino: Moses 
before the Burning Bush. — Gubbcino: St. Sebastian mourned by two 
Angels (a cabinet picture). — Mubillo : St. Thomas of Villa Nueva, as 
a child, distributes alms among four Beggar-boys; the Madonna sur- 
rounded by Angels: the Virgin and Child on clouds surrounded by 
three Angels; Christ looking up to Heaven.— Velasquez : a Stag 
Hunt. — ^RuBEKS : the Wolf Hunt— a celebrated picture painted in 1612. 
" The fire of a fine dappled grey horse, which carries Rubens himself, is 
expressed with incomparable animation. Next him, on a brown horse, 
is his first wife, Caroline Brant, with a falcon on her hand." — Waagen. 
Bape of the Sabines; reconciliation of the Bomans and Sabines. 
" Both these sketches are admirably composed, and in every respect 
excellent ; few pictures of Bubens, even of his most finished works, give 
a higher idea of his genius."— iStr Joshua Bemtolds.—Y avi>yck : the 
Vir^ Mary, with the Child upon her lap, and Joseph seated in a land- 
scape looking at the dance of eight Angels ; Count Nassau in armour 
(thre&-qnarter size) ; one of the Children of Charles I. with flowers 
(bast); Charles I. rfuU-length) ; Henrietta Maria (full-length).— Rem- 
BBAVDT : Portrait of Himself at an advanced age ; Portrait of a middle- 
aged Man ; Lieven Von Coppenol (the celebrated writing-master) with 
a sheet of paper in his hand (very fine); two Portraits (Man and Wife). 
— O. Dow : a Hermit praying before a crucifix. " Of all Dow's pictures 
of this kind, this is carried the furthest in laborious execution." — 
Waagen, — ^Tbbbubq : a Girl in a yellow Jacket, with a lute.— G. Metzu : 
a Girl in a scarlet Jacket. " In the soft bright manner of Metzu ; 
Eveetly true to nature, and in Ihe most perfect harmony." — Waagen. — 
Nbtscheb : Boy leaning on the sill of a window, blowing bubbles. " Of 
the best time of the master." — Waagen, — A. Vakdebwebfv : St. Mar- 
garet treading on the vanquished Dragon.— J ak Steek : an Alehouse, 
a composition of thirteen figures. "A real Jewel." — Waagen. Playing 
at Skittles. — De Hodge : a Street in Utrecht, a Woman and Child 
walking in the sunshine (very fine).— Tbniebs: the Seven Works of 
Hercy : the picture so celebrated by the name of La Manchot; Portrait 
ef Himself nrhole-length, in a black Spanish costume) ; Court Yard 
of a Village Alehouse ; a Landscape, with Cows and Sheep.— A. Ostade ; 
(Several fine).— I. Ostade : Village Alehouse.— Paul Potter : Cows, 
Ac, marked with his name and the date 1652 ; Oxen butting eacli 
other in play; the Church Steeple of Haarlem at » distance. -A. Van- 
sejiveldk: the Hay Harvest; Three Cows, &c.— Bbbohek : "Here wo 
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of June is the great west room on the drawing-room floor, 
with its seven windows looking into Hyde Park. 



NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, Chabino Cbo«5, the 
town-house of the Duke of Northumberland, (with rich cen- 
tral gateway, surmounted by the Lion crest of the Percies,) 
was sold on the strength of an Act of Parliament to the 
Board of Works for 250,000;., 1878, to be pulled down in 
order to make an apj>roach from Charing Cross to the 
Thames Embankment. It was built by Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, Bernard Jansen and Gtorard Christmas 
being, it is said, his architects. The Earl of Northampton 
left it, in 1614, to his nephew, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, when it received the name of SvffoUs ffouae, by 
which name it was known imtil 1642, when Algernon Percy^ 
tenth Earl of Northumberland, bought it for 15,000^., and 
called it Northumberland House. Josceline Percy, eleventh 
Earl of Northumberland, (son of the before-mentioned 
Algernon Percy,) dying in 1670, without issue male, it 
became the property of his only daughter, Elizabeth, 
heiress of the Percy estates, afterwards married to Charles 
Seymour, commonly called the pi'ovd Duke of Somerset^ 
who here lived in great state and magnificence. 

The date, 1749, onthefi^ade, refers to the work of repara- 
tion ; and the letters A. S., P. N., stand for Algernon Somerset, 
FrincepB Northumbrian. 

Observe.— The celebrated Coraaro Family, hy TUUm. Evelyn saw it here 
in 1668. It has been mnch touched upon. St Sebastian bound, on 
the ground ; in the air two angels : a clear, well-executed picture^ by 
Guerdno, with figures as large as life. A small Adoration of the 
Shepherds, by Giac(mio Basaano. Three half figures in one picture, 
by Jk^tecn^ representing Sir Charles Cotterell, embraced by Dobson 
and Sir Balthazar Gerbier in a white waistcoat A Fox and a 
Deer Hunt; two admirable pictures by Frans Snydere. A genuine 
but ordinary Holy Family, by J, Jordaens. A pretty Girl, with a 
candle, before which she holds her hands, by G. SehcUken. The School of 
Athens, after Baphael, copied by Menge in 1756, and the best copy ever 
made of this celebrated picture. View of Alnwick, by CkmaUUi, valuable 
as showing the state of the building, circ. 1750; full-length portrait of 
Edward YI. when a boy of six or seven, assigned to Mqluae, and curious 
—he is in a red dress. A large and fine Ruysdael. Josceline, 11th Earl 
of Northumberland, by Wissing (oval). Portrait of Napoleon when First 
Consul, by T. PhillipSf R.A., taken fix)m repeated observation of 
Napoleon's £Me. 

All that is old of the present building is the portal towards the 
Strand ; but even of this there is a good deal that is new. 
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The house is masslYely furnished and in good taste. The stair- 
case is stately, the Pompeian room most elegant, and the state 
Drawing-room, with its ten lights to the E., and its nohle 
copies after Raph4idf is not to be matched in London for mag- 
nificence. Many of the fire-places, fenders, and fire-irons are 
of silyer. The large Sevres vase in the centre of the great 
room was presented by Charles X. to a former Duke when 
representative of Great Britain at Charles's coronation in 
1825. It was broken to pieces at the fire of 1868, but ad- 
mirably repaired by Daniell of Bond-street. 

DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Piccadilly. A good, plain, 
well-proportioned brick building, built by William Kent, fo;: 
William Cavendish, third duke of Devonshire (d. 1755). It 
stands on the site of Berkeley Souse, destroyed by fire in 
1733, and is said to have cost the sum of 20,0002.,'ezclusive 
of 1000^. presented to the architect by the duke. Observe. — 
Very fine full-length portraits, on one canvas, of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, by Jordcuns: Fine three-quarter 
portrait of Lord Richard Cavendish, by Sir Joskua Reynolds ; 
fine three-quarter portrait, in black dress, by Tintoretto; 
Sir Thomas Browne, author of Religio Medici, and family, 
by Dobson; fine male portrait, by Ldy. Portrait of the Earl 
of Burlington, the architect, by KneUei'. The Devonshire 
Qems — a noble collection. The " Kemble Plays " — a match- 
less series of old English plays, with a rich collection of 
the first editions of Shakspeare, — formed by John Philip 
Kemble, and bought, for 2000^., at his death. The portico 
is modem, and altogether out of keeping with the rest of 
the building. The old entrance, taken down in 1840, was 
by a flight of steps on each side. The magnificent marble 
staircase at the back of the house, with its glass balustrade, 
was erected by the late duke. The grand saloon (part of 
Kent's design) is decorated in the style of Le Brun. The 
grounds extend to Lansdowne House. 

STAFFORD HOUSE, in St. James's Park, between St. 
James's Palace and the Green Park, was built, for the 
Duke of York, (second son of George III.,) with money 
advanced for that purpose by the Marquis of Stafford, after- 
wards first Duke of Sutherland (d. 1833). The Duke of 
York did not live to inhabit it, and the Crown lease was 
sold in 1841 to the Duke of Sutherland, for the simi of 
72,000^., and the purchase-money spent in the formation of 
Victoria Park. The upper story was added by the duke 
of S. This is said to be the finest private mansion in tto 
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metropolis. The great dming-room is worthy of Versailles. 
The internal arrangements were planned by Sir Charles 
Barry. The pictures, too, are very fine ; but the collection 
distributed throughout the house is private, and admission 
is obtained only by the express invitation or permission of 
the duke. The Sutherland Gkillery, as it is called, is a noble 
room, 126 feet long by 32 feet wide. Obterve — 



Kaphael: Christ bearing his Cross ; a small fiill-length figure, seen 
against a sky back-ground between two pilasters, from Ricciardi Palace at 
Florence. — G-. B. Moboni: Portrait of a Jesuit, perhaps the finest 
work here.— GuiDO : Head of the Magdalen ; Study for the large picture 
of Atalanta in the Boyal Palace at Naples; the Circumcision.— Gukbcuto : 
St. Gregory ; St. Orisogono ; a Landscape. — PABMsaiAKo : Head of a 
Young Man ^very fine).— TruTORETTO : A Lady at her Toilet. — TrriAN ; 
Mercury teacming Cupid to read in the presence of Venus (an Orleans 
picture, figures life-size) ; St. Jerome in the Desert ; three Fortraits.— 
MmtiLLO (6) : Two firom Marshal Soult's Collection : the Return of the 
Prodigal Son (a composition of nine figures); Abraham and the Angels, 
cost SOOOI.— F. ZuBBAitAN (4) : Three fh)m Soult's Collection (very fine). 
— y BiiASQUBZ (2) : Duke of Gandia at the Door of a Conrent ; eight 
figrures, life-Bize, from the Soult Collection; Landscape. — Alabbt Dubeb: 
the Death of the Virgin. — Honthobst : Christ before Pilate (Honthorst's 
chef d'ceuvre), from the Luooa Collection.— N. Poussix (8}.^G. Poussin 
(1).— Rubbks (4) : Holy Family ; Marriage of St. Catharine; Sketch, en 

frieaille, for the great picture in the Louvre, of the Marriage of Henry 
V. and Marie de Medicis.— Van Dtcr (4) ; Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, In an arm-chair (very fine, and finely engraved by Sharp) ; two 
Portraits ; St. Martin dividing his Cloak (in a oirole).— Wattbau (5); 
all fine.— D. Tbnibbs (2): a Witch performing her Incantations; Dnoks 
in a Reedy Pool. — Tebbubo : Gentleman bowing to a Lady (very fine). — 
Sib Joshua Reykolds: Dr. Johnson without his Wig, and with his 
hands up.— Sib D. Wilkib : the Breakfast Table (piainted for the first 
Duke of Sutherland).— Sib T. Lawbbnob: Lady Gower and Child. 
— E. BiBD, R.A.: Day after the BatUe of Chevy Chase.— Sm E. Land- 
sbbb, R.A. : Lord Stafford and Lady Evelyn Gower (now Lady Blantyre). 
— W. Etty, R.A.: Festival before the Flood.— John Maktiv: the As- 
suaging of the Waters. — Paul Dei.aboche : Lord Strafford on his way 
to the Scaffold receives the blessing of Archbishop Laud. — Wintbb- 
HAiiTBB: Scene from the Decameron.— A collection of 160 portraits, 
illustrative of French history and French memoirs. 

The land on which Stafford House stands belongs to the 
Crown, and the duke pays an annual ground-rent for the same 
of 758Z. It stands partly on the site of Qodolphin House, and 
partly on the site of theLibraiy built by the Queen of Qeorge II. 
At least 250,0002. have been spent on Stafford House. 

NORFOLK HOUSE, in the S.-E. comer of St. James's 
Squarb, was BO called from the seventh Duke of Norfolk, 
who died here, 1701. It was built hy Payne. The interior 
is handsome, the first floor consisting of a fine set of drawing- 
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rooms toward the equBre, terminated by a magnificent dining' 
hall; lined with mirrors, the roof of which is very lioh and 
beautiful. The arrangements of the house are not sach as 
wiU aUow of its being shown. In the rear is part of an older 
house in which Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban, of the time 
of Charles XI., livedo and in which^eorge III. was bom. In it 
are preserved the very valuable records of the great historical 
fEonily of the Howards, and of those of Fitzalan and Mow- 
bray, which have meiged into it. Observe, — ^Portrait of the 
Urst Duke of Norfolk (Howard), three-quarter length, in 
robes, with a marshal's staff in his hand, ^o<6«m/— ^portraits 
of Bishop Trieste, and of Henrietta Maria, in a green dress, 
Va/nDyck; — ^portrait of his wife, hj Ruhens; two very fine 
landsoapes, by Seih, Rota; the Crudfizion, a curious picture, 
by that rare master, Lwxis v, Leyden; Faiidly ofthe Earl of 
^LTundel, the collector ; small figures, by Myteru ; Shield given 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany to the ill-fikt^ Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, at a tournament in Floreuoe, in 
1537, painted in the style oi Permo del Yoga. 

MOKTAGUE HOUSE, between Whitehall Gardens 
and BiOHHOND Terrace, the town-house of the Duke of 
Bucdeudi, who inherits it from the noble fiumlr of Mon- 
tage. Was rebuilt 1859>'62, from designs of Wilham Bum, 
architect. The site belongs to the Crown. It contains 
8<»ne dark but good pictures by F«m Dyelc : viz, fidl- 
length of Duke of Hamilton in armour ^and leaning 
on a hehnet), front face, buff boots, hab over forehead, 
(very fine); Ml-length of Lord Holland, — slashed sleeves, 
hiur short on forehead; full-length of Duke of Rich- 
mond, in complete black — ^yellow hair over shoulders, 
brownish back*ground. 35 SKctches {em grimiUe), by V<m 
Dyck, made for the series of portraits etched in part by 
Van Dydk, and published by Martin Yanden Enden; they 
belonged to Sir Peter Lely. One of Canaletti^s finest 
pictures, a view of Whitehall, showing Holbein's gateway, 
Inigo's Banqueting-house, and the steeple of St. Martin's-in- 
the-Fields with the scaffolding about it. A noble collec- 
tion of English miniatures, from Isaac Oliver's time to tiie 
time of ^ncke. 

GROSVENOR HOUSE, Upper Grosvbnor Street. The 
town-house of the Marquis of Westminster. The handsome 
screen of classic pillars, with its double archway dividing the 
ooort-yard from the street, was added in 1842. H«;«f^^ 
(3>w«wwr^Wfory of Pictures, founded by Kicha»d, first Bart 
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Orosvenor, and augmented by his son, and grandson, -^&< 
present noble owner. Rubens and Claude are seen to gr^a.* 
advantage. Observe — 

Raphakl (6) : but, according to PasaAvant, not one by Kaphaers o-wn 
hand. — Mubillo (8) : one a bu^ Landscape -with Figures. — ^yBLASQcr:^^ 
(2) : his own Head in a Gap and Feathers ; Prince of Spain on HoraehsLc^'b:, 
small fhll-length.— TrriAK (8): the Woman taken in Adultery; sl 
Grand Landscape ; the Tribute Money. — Paul Vbbokesb (3) : Virgin 
and GhUd; the Annunciation; Marriage at Cana; small finished Sttx<ly 
for the Picture at Venioe.-^uiDO (5): Infant Christ Sleeping (fine, 
engrayed by Strange) : La Fortnna ; St. John Preaching ; Holy Family- ; 
Adoration of the Shepherds.— Salvatob Rosa (4) : one, his own Portra.it. 

— CvAJTDii(lO): all important, and not one sea-piece amon^; them. 

N. PoussiN (4) : Infants at Play (fine).— G. Poussik f8).— Lb Bruk Cl) ; 
Alexander in the Tent of Darius (finished Study for tne large picture in 
the Louvre).— Rbmbbandt (7) : his own Portrait; Portrait of Berghenx : 
Ditto of Berghem's Wife ; the Salutation of Elizabeth (small and ver^r 
fine); a Landscape with figures.— Rubens (11) : Sarah dismissing Hag^r ; 
Ixion ; Rubens and his. first wife, Elizabeth Brandt ; Two Boy Angels ; 
Landscape (small and fine) ; the Wise Men's Oifering ; Conversion of 
St. Paul (sketch for Mr. Miles's picture at Leigh Court) ; Four Colossal 
Pictures, painted when Rubens was in Spain, in 1629, and bought by £arl 
Grosvenor, in 1810, for lO.OCXK.— Vak Dtok (2): Virgin and Child ; 
Portrait of Nicholas Laniere (this picture induced Charles I. to invite 
Van Dyck to England).— Paul Pottbb (1) : View over the Meadows of 
A Dairy Farm near the Hague, Sunset (fine).— HobbemajTJZ).— Gerari> 
Douw (1).— CuYp(4).— Sktdebs (2).— Tbkibbs (8).— Vak Hutsum (1). — 
Vandbbveldb (1).— WouvEBicAKS (1) : a Horse Fair.— Hogabth (2) : 
the Distressed Poet; a Boy and a Raven.— Sib Joshua Reynolds (8) • 
Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic Muse, the original picture, cost 1760^. 
(a masterpiece).— Gaiksbobouoh (8), All very fine : the Blue Boy ; the' 
Cottage Door: a Coast Scene.— R. WiLSOir (1} : View on the River Dee 
— B. Wb8t(6): Battle of La Hogue; Death of General Wolfe; "WU- 
liam III. passing the Boyne; Cromwell dissolving the LongPariiament - 
Landing of Charles II. Admisnon— On Thursdays between 2 and 6 in 
the months of May and June by order granted by the Marqnfs of 
Westminster. 

LANSDOWNE HOUSE, on the S. side of Berkeley 
Squabe, was built by Robert Adam for the Marquis of Bute, 
when minister to (George III., and sold by the marquis, before 
completion, to Lord Shelbume, afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe, for 22,0002., which was supposed to be 30002. less 
than it cost. Priestley was living in Lansdoume Houee as 
librarian and philosophic companion to Lord Shelbume^ 
when he made the discovery of oxygen. The first cabinet 
council of Lord Qrey's administration was held in this 
house ; and here, at the same meeting, it was resolved that 
Brougham should be Lord Chancellor. The Sculptiure 
Qalleiy, commenced 1778, contains the collection formed by 
Gavin Hamilton, long a resident in Rome. At the E. end is 
a large semicircular recess, containing the most important 
Btatues. Down the sides of the room are ranged the busts 
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and other objects of ancient art Obterve. — Statue of the 
Touthfal Hercules, heroic size, found in 1790, with the 
Townley I>i8cobolu8, near Hadrian's Villa; Mercury, heroic 
size, found at Tor Columbaro, on the Appian Way. Here Is 
a statue of a Sleeping Female, the ftst work of Caiioya ; aIso» 
a copy of his Venus, the original of which is in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence. A marble statue of a Child holdingan 
alma^Liahy by Rauch of Berlin, will repay attention. The 
Colleetioii of Pictures was formed by the 3rd Marquis^ 
1809-59. O^mtm;— j9t John Preaching in the Wildemeas, 
a small early picture by Bapkael; half-length of Ck>unt 
Federigo da Bozzola, by Seb. del Piombo; full-length of Don 
JuBtino Francisco Neve, by MviriUo; head of himself head 
of the Count Duke d'Olivarez (Vdama); two good sped- 
inens of Schidone; Peg Woffington, by HogarUi; 12 pic- 
tures by Sir Joshua Reyndld& — ^including The Sleeping Uirl, 
The Strawberry Girl, Hope Nursing Love, and we noble 
portrait of Laurence Sterne; Sir Robert Walpole, and his 
first wife, Catherine Shorter, by Ecldiart (in a frame by 
Gibbons— from Strawberry HUl) ; full-length of Pope, by 
Jenxu; Portrait of Flaxman, by Jachon, JLA. ; Deer Stalkem 
returning from the hills (E, Zandaeer); Italian Peasants 
approaching Borne (Ecutlake); Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Spectator going to Church {O. H. Leslie); Sir Roger de 
Coverley and the Gipsies (ditto); Olivia's return to her 
Parents, from the Vicar of Wakefield (O. S. NewUmf R,A.) ; 
Macheath in Prison {ditto). Some of these have been re- 
moved to Bowood in Wiltshire, the country seat of the 
noble Alarquis. The iron bars at the two ends of Lans- 
downe-passage (a near cut from Curzon-street to Hay-hill) 
were put up, late in the last century, in consequence of a 
mounted highwayman, who had committed a robbery in 
Piccadilly, having escaped from his pursuers through this 
narrow passage, by riding his horse up the steps. 

BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, St. James's, fronts the Green 
Park, and was built 1846-51, from the designs of Sir Charles 
Barry, for Francis, Earl of Ellesmere, great nephew and 
principal heir pf Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater. 
The duke, dying in 1803, left his pictures, valued at 150,000^., 
to his nephew, the first Duke of Sutherland (then Marquis of 
Stafford), with remainder to the marquis's second son, 
Francis, late Earl of EUesmere. The collection contains 47 
of the finest of the Orleans pictures; and consists of 12T 
Italian, Spanish and French pictures; 158 Flemish, Dutch, 
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see what the mastercoulddo."— TToafl'cn.— Kabbl du Jabdin : a 'Wafcer-- 
mill . — Philip Wodvermans.— Cutp.— Wyh aht8. — Buysdari,. — llo»^- 
BKMA.— W. Vandbbvblde : "la petite Flotte."— BACKauYSBN. — Vandeic 
Heydbx : Market-plaoe of Heiukirk, near Haarlem. — Van Hits-saic r 
Flower Pieces.— Holbbin : a Head.— Sib Jobhda Kbymoldb : Head of 
Ariadne. 

HOLDERNESSE HOUSE, Park Lahb, town residence 
of Earl Vane, is one of the most splendid as well as con.- 
veniently planned mansions in London (S. and B. Wyatfc, 
architects), and commands a charming view over Hyde Pjetrk. 
It is remarkable also for several fine works of art and verttu— 
some of them gifts of the Allied Sovereigns to the seconcl 
Marquis of Londonderry — vases and tables of malacliite. 
The grand gallery is very magnificent. 

Among the works of art are — Andbea del Sabto : a Helj Family 
probably the finest work by the master in this country, firom Count Friea*s 
gallery ;— a fine Titian.— La wbbncb : Portraits, whole length, of Lady- 
Londonderry ; of the Duke of Wellington in civil attire, 1814 ; of Oeor^e 
IV., 6m.— By Hoppheb: Wm. Pitt, three-quarter siae:— the original. 
— ? Hercules and Antseus. 

Statues.— By Canova : Theseus and the Minotaur, perhaps hla most 
splendid work.- Chawtbb y : Bust of the Minister, first Lord Londonderry. 
—Four Statuettes of Rosso Antioo, of Victory— very fine:— gifts of Pope 
Pius VII. to the late Lord Londonderry.— Knight's Waterloo and Pon- 
insular Heroes : Sevres Vase, six feet high- gift of Louis XVIII. 

HARCOURT HOUSE, Cavendish Square, west side, 
concealed by a high and dilapidated brick wall, the residence 
of Bentinck, Duke of Portland, one of the richest of the 
English aristocracy. It was built by Lord Bingley, and origrijQ. 
ally called Bingley House. Within the enclosure of Cavendish 
Square is a statue to the late Lord Geox^e Bentinck. 

HERTFORD HOUSE, Piccadilly, corner of Engine-street, 
built (1860-63) by Richard Seymour Conway, Marquis of 
Hertford — the fa^e having formed part of the Pulteney 
Hotel, where the Emperor Alexander of Russia put up 
during the memorable visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814, 
and where the Duchess of Oldenburg (the Emperor Alex- 
ander's sister) introduced Prince Leopold to the Princess 
Charlotte. 

* 

MANCHESTER HOUSE, Manohbstbr Square, Sii- 
Richard Wallace ; is one of the most sumptuous Mansions, 
and contains one of the very 6nest collections of paintings in 
London, formed chiefly, 1845 to 1860, by the late Marquis of 
Hertford^ who spared no cost, and selected with good judg- 
ment ; many are purchases from the best portions of the gal- 
leries of the King of Holland and Marshal Soult. Observe.- — 
The Water-Mill, the chrf-d^ceivvre of Hchhema, ; la Vierge de 
Pade, the masterpiece of Andrea del Sarto; Portraits of 
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Philippe and Madame le Roy, two noble specixnenB of 
Vandffck ; Ho^ Family, by RuJbeiu (2478/.) ; the Unmerciful 
Servant, by Kembrctndi, from Stowe, coet 2Z00L; Nelly 
O'Brien, by Sir Jothua Reynolds, one of the finest portnita 
in the world ; Mrs. Braddyl ; The Qirl with a dog ; and 
Strawbfiorry Qirl, all by Heynoldt ; 4 Holy Familiea, MunUo; 
The Bainbow Landscape, Ruben$ ; The Rape of Eivopo, 
Titian-,' — 16 OanaUitos ; Views of Venice,— -i. OttacU; The 
Fiiriunonger — Metzuj The Sportsman (cost 3000/.)* 

Mrs. JJenry T, Hope^€ celebrated collection of pioturea 
(chiefly Dutch) formed at the Hague by the fiunily of the 
Hopes — and described by Sir Joshua Reynolds — is not at 
present shown to the public. 

yA2n>TGK: The Assomption of the Vii^n; a faint picture. Charity. 
— RuBBSS '.The Shipwreck of JSneas ; the clonds in Mr. Turner's style. 
" Highly poetical in the design, and executed in a most masterly manner 
in a deep full tone." — Waagen. — Claude: Landscape. — S. Bosa: Land- 
scape. — DoMEmcHiKo: St. Sebastian. — Oioroiohb: Judith with the 
Head of Holofemes.— Rbxbsaxdt : Young Woman in an Arm-ehair by 
which a Man ia staadiog. " One of the rare fiunUy portraits of thla 
master in whole-length ngures."— TToa^en.— Baokhuysbn: Sea Piece 
with Ships. " A hirge and capital picture."— -Sir J. i?.— Nktscheb : Lady 
at a Window with Parrot and Ape, marked 1064.— J av Stekk: An 
Ojnster Feast, " in which is introduced an exoellent figure of Old Mieria^ 
standing with his hands behind him."— /9t> J. R. — Laibesse : Death of 
Cleopatra.— Yak deb Hblst : Halt of Travellers. " In Van der Heist's 
middle and best period." — Waagen, — ^Behbbandt: Our Saviour in the 
Tempest. " In this picture there is a great effect of light but it is 
carried to a degree of aflBsctation." — Sir J. R. — Tebbubo : The Music 
Lesson ; the Trumpeter. — F. Mibbis : A Qentleman with a Violin ; a 
young Woman with her baek turned is making out the reckoning^ 
marked 1660. "This picture, painted when he was only twenty-six 
years of age, is one of his great master-pieces." — Wcuigen. — Metzu: 
Woman reading a Letter; Woman writing a Letter. — Schalkbv: Man 
reading by Candlelight. " A carefully executed picture ; the impasto 
particularly good." — Waagen. — Ruysdael: Lhndscape, Cattle and 
Figures. — Verkouje: David and Bathsheba.- A. Vandebvelde: 
Cattle at a Watering-place; an evening scene; a wonderful picture: 
perhaps the finest Adrian Yandervelde in the world.^*P. ok Hooob; 
An interior, with Figures. " Spoiled by cleaning."— Waagen. — Weenix : 
A Dead Swan and Dead Hare. "PerfiBot every way; beyond Honde- 
kocter."— /SSr J. 5.— Vandbbwbef : The Incredulity of St. Thomas.— 
D. Tbxiebs : Soldiers playing at Backgammon. — Q. Douw : " A Woman 
at a Window with a Hare in her Hand. Bright colouring and well 
drawn." — D. Teniebs : Soldiers Smoking. —P. Potteb : Exterior of 
Stable— Cattle and Figures.- P. Wouvebmaws : Halt of Hawking Party 
(itae).— A. Ostade: Exterior of Cottage with Figures.— Hobbbma ; 
Wood Scenery. — ^Tebbubo: Trumpeter waiting (fine).— Wouvebmanb : 
Cavaliers and Ladies, Bagpiper, &c. " The best I ever saw."— Sir J. J?. 
— Mbtztj: Lady in blue velvet tunic and white satin petticoat. — 
CuYP : Cattle and a Shepherd. " The best I ever saw of him ; Mid 
the ilgure Ukewise is better than usual; but the employment whicii 
he has given the shepherd in his solitude is not Jgyj^^Si^^i 
Sir 7. 12.— P. Otzeot : Dead Siran and small Birds. ** Highly flnisbea 
and well coloured." — Sir J. R. 
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THOMAS BARINO, Esq., 41, Upper Grosvenob Street. 
A collection rich, not only in Italian, but also in French, 
Flemish, Dutcl^ and Spanish pictures of first class selectness. 

SsBAST. DKL PiOMBO : Virgin, Child, and St. John, with the Donor 
kneeling.— Raphakl: Virgin, with the Child standing on her knees (per- 
haps by Lo 8pagna.-> Clauds Lobbaikb: six Landscapes.— 'Dohbki- 
OHiHO : Infant Christ holding a nail of his cross.— Akd. Hahtbona : 
Christ on the Mount of Olires.— Mubillo : the Virgin on the Gnesoent ; 
A Laughing boy playing the Pipe ; The Ascension, an octagon in shape ; 
Holy Family, Joseph working at the carpenter's-hench.— Gbbuzb : a 
Boy.— Rubbhs : Diana setting out for the Chase.— G. Dow : his own 
portrait, writing.— Tkbbubo : a Girl drinking ; a Girl wailing.— M btzu : 
the Intruder, a gentleman trying to force his iray into a ladies* dressing - 
room (BOO guineas, from Verstolk Gallery) —Jak Stkbk : Himself sing- 
ing; The Wedding.— Paul Pottbb: a young brown Bull, two Sheep, 
ftc- Tbmibbs: 6 good works.— Ohtadb, A. & I. — C. Dujabdik: Le 
Manage, horses and horsemen.- D. Wilbib : Sketches for Chelsea Pen- 
sioners: Rabbit on the Wall.— Mulbbadt: Scene from Vicar of Wake- 
field.— Coluns : 8 Landscapes.— Wbbstbb : Going into School, and 
Coming out— Gutp : View of the Mass; Cavalry Officers and Tents. 

HOUSE OF BARON LIONEL ROTHSCHILD, Picca- 
DILLT, contains a few fine pictures : good specimen of Ouiff^, 
*' Skating;'' a choice De Hooghe, a good Oreuze, Head of a 
Girl, and The Pinch of Snuff, an early work of WUhie; with 
a nohle collection of hanaps, cups, &c., of fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century work ; rare old cluna, fine carvings in ivory, &c. 

DORCHESTER HOUSE, Park Lane, Hyde Park, 
residence of R. S. Holford, Esq. {LewU VuUiamy, architect). 
A building of good design, and showing in its interior the 
most refined taste and splendour. The staircase, of white 
marble, is one of the most stately in London. Besides the 
picture gallery, it contains a most choice and valuable 
lAbrcury. — ^Among the pictures very fine specimen of Hdbhema ; 
View of Dort from the River, by Cuyp ; Conde Duque 
01ivarez,and Philip IV.,by Velasauez; Abb^Scaglia, Vandyck; 
good examples of Clavde, Both, Isaac Ostade, &c. ; Columbus 
by WUkie. Oreuze : Girl with a Pigeon. 

MUNRO COLLECTION, Hamilton Place, Piccadilly ; 
last house on right-hand side. Hon. H. Butler Johnstone. 

Observe,— Th% Lucca Madonna and Child, by RapJuul; St Francis 
Praying, a small pietnre hy Filippo Lippi; Landscape by Oagpar 
i^n»«tn, fine; Les Deux Petites Marquises, half-lengths, size of life, 
by WatteaUf very fine; characteristic specimens of Jan Steen, one 
"After a Repast," very clever; also, good, if not choice, specimens of 
Ouyp, VanderveUUf Backhuyten, Sec. Mrs. Stanhope, half-length, Iq 
white, by Sir Joshua Beynolds, very fine ; 6 fine Landscapes, by RwAard 
Wilson; large View in Venice, the masterpiece of Bonington; The 
Fishmarket, by Bonington; The Good Samaritan, by EUy, a choice 
specimen : 2 fine Italian Landscapes, by TumeTf in the best time of hla 
second period, and many other pictores and drawings by that master. 
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Other Private ColUetions ofPaintingi and Works of Art. 



Bale, C. Sackville, Esq., 71, 
Cambridge Terrace. 

Barker, Alex., 103, Piccadilly 
— ^Italian Pictures: Holy 
Family, And, Verocchio 
(the most important of his 
works) — Lor. da Credi,dic. 

Bromley, Miss. Dayeni>ort, 
82, Grosvenor Street. 

Caledon, Lord, 5, Carlton 
House Terrace. 

Cowpar, Lady, St. James's- 
square — 4 or 5 whole- 
length portraits by Van 
Dyck, &c. 

Ellia, Wynn, Esq., 30, Cado- 
gan Place. 



Morrison, Chas., 93, Harley 
Street. 

Overstone, Lord, 2, Carlton 
Gku^iens, Dutch paintings, 
(Baron Yerstolk's), of the 
greatest excellence; also 
Opie*i Portrait of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Robarts, A. J., 26, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Sq\iare. 

Ward, Lord, Dudley ^ouse. 
Park Lane, early Italian 
paintings, 5 works of 
Greuze. 

Yarborough, Lord, Arling- 
ton Street. 



IV.-PARKS AND PUBLIC GARDENS. 

HYDE PARK. A park of 388 acres, deservedly looked 
upon as one of the lungs of London, extending to Kensington 
Gkurdens, and thus carrying a continuous tract of open ground, 
or park, from Whitehall, to Kensington. The whole Park is 
intersected with well-kept footpaths, and the carriage drives 
are spacious, and, at certain hours, much frequented. The 
Park is accessible for private carriages, but hackney-coaches 
and, cabs are excluded. The triple archway at Hyde-Park- 
corner, combined with an iron screen, was erected in 1828 
from the designs of Decimus Burton. It cost 17)0692. 1«. 9ld., 
including 10002. to Mr. Henning for the bas-reliefe from the 
Elgin marbles which surround it. The Park derives its name 
from the Hyde, an ancient manor of that name adjoining 
Knightsbridge, and, until the dissolution of reUgious houses 
in the reign of Henry YIH., the property of the abbots and 
monks of Westminster. It then became the property of the 
Crown. For much of its present beauty it is indebted to 
William III., and Ciaroline, consort of George IL 

In this Park, in the London season, from May to August 
(between 11 and 1^ and 5^ and 7, may be seen all the 
wealth and fitshion and splendid equipages of the nobility 
and gentry of Ghreat Britain. As many as 800 equestrians, 
including the Knot at the music, have been seen assembled 
at Hyde-Park in the height of the season. The bridle-road. 
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running east and west (from Apsley House to Kensington Gar- 
dens) is called Hotten Row, a corruption, it is suppoeed, otRouie 
du Roi — King's Drive. The first set of horsemen ace valetudi- 
narians, along with leading counsel, hard-worked ba r i ia le w , 
and solicitors of eminence, some bankers, city marobantSy 
taking their '' constitutional" before break&st. From 12 to 
2 the ride is sprinkled with the wives and daughters of our 
aristocracy, taking exercise with papas, brothers, or grooms ; 
increased by a few officers and M.P.'s seeking fresh air after 
a night spent in the House of Commons. The flower-beds 
paridlel with Park Lane, and those stretching W. from Hyde 
Park G^fite, are a great additional ornament to this pleasant 
public resort. The sheet of water called the Serpentine was 
formed by Caroline, Queen of George II. The oarriage- 
drive along the N. bank is called "The Lady's Mile." 
The boats may be hired by the hour. Certain traces of the 
Ring, formed in the reign of Charles I. and long celebrated, 
may be recognised by the large trees somewhat circularly 
arranged in the centre of the Park. Beyond the Humane 
Society's Receiving-house (on the north bank of the Serpen- 
tine) and close to the bridge is the government store of 
gunpowder, kept ready for immediate use of the Garrison 
of London. A review of troops in Hyde Park is a sight 
worth seeing ; they usually take place in June or July. Re- 
views or parades of Vohmteera are more frequent. Obsea^e. — 
Statue of Achilles, " inscribed by the women of England, to 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, and his brave companions in 
arms," erected in Hyde Park, 18Lh of June, 1822, by com- 
mand of his Majesty George IV. The statue was cast by 
Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., from cannon taken in the victories 
of Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, and the 
cost was defrayed by a subscription of 10,000Z., raised 
among the ladies. The figure is copied from one of the 
famous antiques on the Monte Cavallo, at Rome : so that 
the name Achilles is a misnomer. The Marble Arch, facing 
Great Cumberland-street (near where the Tyburn tree for- 
merly stood) was moved from Buckingham Palace in 1850 
and re-erected here 1851. The original cost was 80,0002., and 
the cost of removal 11,0002. The equestrian statue of Geoi^e 
IV., now in Trafalgar-square, wbb intended for the top of this 
arch. The sculpture on the S. front of arch by Baily ; N. by 
Sir R. Westmacott. 

The Crystal Palace, or Great Exhibition Building of 1861 
(now re-erected and enlarged at Sydenham, in Kent), 
covered nearly 19 acres on the S. side of the Park, opposite 
^-"'^ce's Gate. During the 24 weeks the Exhibition was 
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open, it was visited by upwards of 6,000,000 persons, or 
about 250.000 weekly. The receipts exceeded 400,000?. 
y^ Near the site of the jlnt Crystal Palace, opposite the site of 
/^the second and the Horticultural Gardens, rises the National 
I Monument to Albert Prince Consort : a Gothic Cross or Canopy, 
\ designed by Sir G. G. Scott, R. A., rising in aspire 175 feet high, 
supported by four clustered piers of granite, held together 
by an invisible iron tie or ginder, of ingenious construction. 
This gothic canopy serves as a shitne for a colossal gilt statue 
of his Royal Highness sitting, by Fdey, It is approached by 
flights of steps, occupying a square of 130 feet each way^ of 
grey Irish granite. The shafts of the four clustered columns 
supporting tlie Canopy are of red granite from the Duke 
of Argyle's quarries in the isle of Mull. The mosaics are 
designed by Clayton and Bell, executed by SalviatL The 
I marble is Sicilian. The building cost 120,000?., raised 
/ by subscriptions of the public, including her Majesty's 
/ bounteous contributions, and a grant of 50,000?. made by 
/ Parliament. At the lower angles of the pyramid of steps 
I are 4 groups of, marble statues — Europe by McDowell, Am 
' by Foley, Africa by Theed, and America by John Bdl. Above 
these are Smaller groups — Agriculture by Calder Marshall, 
Manu&ctures by Weeks, Commerce by Thomycroft, Engineer- 
ing by Latolor, The entire basement, above the steps, is 
\ surrounded by a crowd of 200 life-sized figures, in high< 
\ relief, being portraits of the greatest artists, philosophers, 
\ men of Science and Literature, whom the world has pro- 
I duced, by J. P. Philip and H. Armstead. The central figure 
/ of the Prince, seated, is of bronze gilt, 15 feet high, in 
[ the robes of the Garter. It is one of the grandest and most 
Vsumptnous monuments in the world. 

In 1866 Hyde Park railings, near Cumberland Gate, were 
forced and torn up by a furious mob, excited by Reform agita- 
tors. Out of the police force stationed within the Park to pro- 
tect it, no fewer than 250 were seriously wounded, and nearly 
60 were so mutilated as to be rendered unfit for service, by 
brickbats hurled at them, or injuries otherwise inflicted. 

1 ST. JAMES'S PARK. A park of 91 acres (shaped not 

\ imlike a boy's kite), originally appertaining to the Palace of 

'; St. James's; first formed and walled in by Henry VIII.; re- 

1 planted and beautified by Charles 11. ; and finally arranged by 

i George IV., much as we now see it, in 1827-28-29. What 

' I shall call the head of the kite is bordered by three of the 

iprincipal public offices : the Horse Guards in the centre, the 

Admiralty on its right, and the Treasury on its left. The 

•^U of the kite is occupied by Buckingham Palace ; its north 
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side by the Green Park, Stafford House, St James's Palace^ 
Marlborough House, Carlton-House-terrace, and Carlton 
Hide; and its right or south side by Queen-square^ and 
the Wellington Barracks for part of the Household Troopcf, 
erected in 1834-59. The gravelled space in front of the Horse 
Guards is caJled the Parade, and formed a part of the Tilt 
Yard of Whitehall : the north side is called the Hall, and the 
south the Birdcage-walk. Milton lived in a house in Petty 
fiance, with a garden reaching into the Birdcage-walk; NeU 
Gwyn in Pall Mall ; her ganlen with a mound and ter- 
race at the end, overlooking the Mall ; and Lord Chancellor 
Jefferieai, in a laige brick house N. of Storey's Gkite, pulled 
down 1868. St. James's Park, with its broad gravel walks 
and winding sheet of water, was, till the time of Charles 
H., little more than a grass park, with a few trees irregularly 
planted, and a number of Uttle ponds. Charles II. threw 
the several ponds (Rosamond's Fond excepted) into one 
artificial canal, built a decoy for ducks, a small ringfence for 
deer, planted trees in even ranks, and introduced broad 
gravel walks. Charles I., attended by Bishop Juzon and 
a regiment of foot walked, Jan. 80th, 1648-49, through this 
Park from St. James's Palace to the scaffold at Whitehall. 
In this park Cromwell took Whitelocke aside and soimded 
the Memorialist on the subject of a King Oliver. Some of the 
trees in this Park, planted and watered by King Charles II. 
himself, were acorns from the royal oak at Boscobel; none, 
however, are now to be seen. St. Evremont, a French Epi- 
curean wit, was keeper of the ducks in St. James's Park in 
the reign of Charles II. 

The gardens forming the inner enclosure, laid out by 
Kash the architect (temp. George IV.), yield in picturesque* 
ness to those of no capital in Europe. The walks across 
them are enlivened by glimpses of the numerous fine build- 
ings around. In 1857 a cham bridge, for foot passengers, was 
thrown across the water, between Queen-square and St. 
James's-street, and the lake bed was cleared out and raised, 
so that the greatest depth of water does not exceed 4 ft. 
Hence, the annual sacrifice of Ufe, from a portion of the crowd 
-who throng the ice in winter, falling in, need no more occur. 

Observe. — On the Parade near the Horse Guards, the Mortar 
cast at Seville, by order of Napoleon, employed by Soult at 
Cadiz, where it threw a shell more than three miles, and was 
left behind in the retreat of the French army after the battle 
of Salamanca. It was presented to the Prince Regent by the 
Spanish government, and is mounted on a bronze dragon. 
On the opposite side of the Parade is a Turkish gun taken 
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from the French in Egypt. The Park was lighted with gaa 
in 1822. The road connecting St. James's Park with Hyde 
Park, and skirting the go^en wall of Buckingham Palace, 
now called ConstihUion 6iU, was long known as ** The King's 
Coach-way to Kensington." Near the upper end of this road 
Sir Robert Peel was thrown (1850) from his horse and killed. 
In this road Queen Yictoria has been fired at by three idiots 
on three several occasions. 

GBBEN PARK. An op^ area of 60 acres between 
PioeacUlly and St James's Patk, Con8titution*hill, and the 
houses of Arlington>Btreet and St. James'e-place. It was ooca- 
sxmtdty called Upper St. James's Park. Observe.^ On the 
£. side of Hie Park, Su^ord jffwm, the residence of the 
Duke of Sutherland r Bridgewmter H^uKy the residenoe of 
the Earl of Ellesmere ; Spencer Moute, the residenoe of Earl 
Spencer ; the brick house with five windows, built in 1747, 
by FUtcrofb^ for the celebrated Lady Hervey ; 22, St James's- 
plaoe, distlnguii^ed by bow windows, residence of the Poet 
Rogtra; in Arlingtonnstreet, Eowl of YoftboTfrngKe, built by 
Kent, tofc 'Renry Pelham, and the modem mansion of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, buiU 1872. The small gardens attached 
to the houses belong to the Chx>wn, but are let on lease to the 
owneiB of the houses. In this park, fronting the houses in 
Artington-street^ was fought the duel witii swords, between 
Kr. Pulteney, affcerwaerds Earl of Bath, and John, Lord 
Hervey, t^e Fanny of the poet Pope. 

REGEl^T'S PARK, a park of 472 acres, part of old Mary- 
lebone Park, for a long titne disparked, and familiarly known 
as Marylebone Farm and Fields. On the expiration of a 
Crown lease held by the Duke of Portland, the present 
Park was laid out in 1812, from the plans of Hr. John 
Nash, Architect, who also planned the terraces except York 
and Cornwall-terraces, designed by Decimus Burton. The 
Park derives its name from the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George lY., who intended building a residence here on the 
N.E. side. Regent-street was designed as a communication 
from it to Carlton House. The Crown Property comprises, 
besides the Park, the upper part of Portland-place, from 
No. 8, — the Park-crescent and square, AlbsEhy, Osnaburgh, and 
the adjoining cross streets, York and Cumlserland-terraces, 
Regent's-Park-basin, and Augustus-street, Park-villages K and 
W., and the outer road. The domed building on the S.E. side 
is the ColoMCum, built to contain a Panorama of Londou. 
The ZoohgioaX Oardena occupy a large portion of the upper 
end of the Park {see Index). The Holme, a vUla m the 
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centre of the Park, was erected by Mr. William Burton, 
architect, who covered with houaes the Foundling Hospital 
and Skinner estates. South Villa, the residence of Geo. 
Bishop, Esq., Includes an Obaervatory, well known from Mr. 
Hind's discoveries of stars and comets made there. Through 
the midst of the Park, on a line with Portland-place, and 
along the K side of the Zoological Gardens, runs a fine 
broad avenue lined with rows of trees, from which footpaths 
ramify across the sward in all directions, interspersed with 
ornamental plantations and flower beds. Around the Park 
runs an agreeable drive nearly two miles long. An inner 
drive, in the form of a circle, encloses the Botanic Cfardens, 
Contiguous to this Inner Circle is 8t John*» Lodge, seat of Sir 
Francis Qoldsmid, overlooking a beautiful sheet of water, 
also the garden of the ToxopkUtU Society, St, Dtmstan** ViUa, 
on the south-west side of Uie Park, was erected by Decimus 
Burton, for the Marquis of Hertford (d. 1 842). In its gardens 
are placed the identical clock and automaton strikers which 
once adorned St. Dunstan's Church in Fleet-street When 
old St. Dunstan's was pulled down the giants were put up 
to auction, and the marquis became their puiHshaser. They 
still, do duty in striking the hours and quarters. 

In the chapel of St, Kathervne's ffoafital, on the £. side 
of the Park, is the tomb of John Holland, Duke of Exeter 
(d. 1447), and his two wives; and a pulpit of wood, the gift 
of Sir Julius Caasar. This institution, the houses of the 
adjoining parish, and the churchyard were both removed, in 
1827, from St. Katherine's at the Tower, to make way for 
St. Katherine's Docks. 

Separated from Regent's Park by two roads and the canal 
rises Primrose Sill, which has been planted and laid out 
with walks, so as to convert it into a public garden. Its 
summit commands a very extensive view. 

VICTORIA PARE, Bethnal Green and HAOKNBT,a park 
of 290 acres, planted and laid out in the reign of Victoria. 
The first cost of formation was covered by the purchase* 
money received from the Duke of Sutherland for the Crown 
lease of York House, St. James's, sold in 1841 for 72,000^. 
It is judiciously planted with forced trees and shrubs, and 
contains two picturesque sheets of water, with row boats. In 
the midst rises a very handsome drinhing Fountain, a gothic 
structure of granite 60 feet high, erected at a cost of 5000Z. by 
Miss Burdett Coutts. This Park serves as a lung for the N. E. 
part of London, and has added to the health and recreation 
f the 550,000 mhabitants of Spitalfields and Bethnal-green It 
is approached by the N. London Railway at Victoria Station. 
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The French Hospice (see Index), rising on the outskirts, is a 
picturesque modem building. 

BATTERSEA PARK. A pleasure ground of 185 acres, 
almost all below the level of high tide, on the right bank of the 
Thames opposite Chelsea Hospital, converted between 1852- 
58 from marshy fields, on one of which occurred the duel 
between the Duke of Wellington and Lord Winchelsea, into 
a public park at a cost of 312,890/., of which 246,517^. was 
paid for the ground. Laid out with ornamental plantations, 
and rich flower-beds varied by a fine -sheet of water, and 
intersected by roads and walks, it presents great attractions. 

The Sub'TropiccU Garden, of 4 acres, filled with half-hardy 
plants, is a triumph of modern horticulture. It is admirably 
kept, its well disposed parterres renewed with fresh flowers 
at each recurring season of the year, and as the plantations 
grow up is yearly increasing in beauty. It is approached 
from Pimlico by an iron suspension bridge over the Thames, 
of fanciful design, executed by Mr. Page, which cost 85,319/. 
and was completed 1858. 

111,4392. has been laid out on the Chelsea embankment, 
bordering the left bank of the Thames from Pimlico to 
Yaiixhall bridge. 

FINSBURY PARK, 1867, 120 acres, cost 95,000?., for- 
merly Homsey Wood, between Holloway and Seven Sisters 
Road. It is skirted by the Great Northern Railway, and the 
Kew River passes through it. 

SOUTHWARK PARK, Rothkrhithb, 62 acres, cost 
55,160/. 

The HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, South Kensington, 
are described in section xxii. 

KENSINGTON GARDENS. Pleasure-grounds attached 
to Kensington Palace (see Index), and open to the public, but 
not to be traversed by carriages. The stranger in London 
should, during the London season, make a point of visiting 
these Gardens when the band plays. The Gardens are then 
filled with gaily-dressed promenaders, and the German v«dll 
be reminded of the scene in the Prater. Kensington Gar- 
dens were laid out in the reign of William III., by London 
and Wise, and originally consisted of only 26 acres ; Queen 
Anne added 30 under Bridgeman's superintendence, and 
Caroline (Queen of George II.) 300 under the care of Kent. 
The Sei'pentine was formed 1730-33 ; and the bridge over 
it, separating the Gardens from Hyde Park, was designed hy 
Rennie, and erected 1826. The beautiful wrought iron gates 
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%aag Rotten Row, were the entrance gatM to the S. tmnntpt 
k the Crystal Palace of 1851, and made at Colebrook Dale. 



v.— HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, or Tbk Nkw PaL40K 
ki WsBncnfarsR, on the left bank of the Thames, between 
river and WestMiinster Abbey. Admittion on Saturdiays, 
tickets obtained on the spot. {See below.) This is one 
tile most magnificent buildings ever erected continuously 
Europe — probably the largest Gothic edifice in the world, 
oecupiee tiie site of the old Royal Palace at Westminster, 
down Oct 16th, 1884, and covers an area of nearly 8 
It has 100 staircases, 1100 apartments, and more 
2 miles of corridors ! The building is warmed through 
miles of steam pipes, and the gas for one year costs 
M. The cost has exceeded two millions sterling, 
le architect was Sir Charles Barry, and the first stone 
laid April 27tti, 1840. In its style and character the 
Iding reminds us of those grand civic palaces, the town- 
of the Low Countries, — at Ypres, Qhent, Louvain, 
and Brussels — and a similarity in its destination renders 
.4 the adoption of that style more appropriate than any form 
•i of classic architecture. The stone employed for the external 
4 masonry is a magnesian limestone from Anston in York- 
! shire, selected with great care from all the building stones 
of England by scientific commissioners appointed in 1889 for 
that purpose. The River Terrace is of Aberdeen granite. 
There is very little wood about the building ; all the main 
beams and joists are of iron. The River Front, may be 
considered the principal. This magnificent facade, 900 
feet in length, is divided into five principal compartments, 
panelled with tracery, and decorated with rows of statues and 
shields of arms of the Kings and Queens of England, from the 
Conquest to the present time. The Land Front, including a 
new fa9ade to enclose the Law Courts, is not yet completed. 
The Boyal or Victoria Tower, at the S.-W. angle, one of the 
most stupendous works of the kind in the world, contains 
the Royal Entrance, is 75 feet square, and rises to the 
height of 840 feet, or 64 feet less than the height of the cross 
of St. Paul's. The entrance archway is 66 feet in height, 
and the roof is a rich and beautifully worked groined stone 
vault, while the interior is decorated with the statues of the 
patron saints of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and with 
statues of her present Majesty, supported by J^ice and 
Mercy. This stately tower (supplying what Wren con- 
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sidered Westminster was so much in need of) was finisLdi 
by slow degrees in 1857, the architect deeming it of impoJ 
tance that the works should not proceed, for fear of settle* 
ments, at a greater rate than 80 feet a-year. In this tower 
are deposited the Acts of Parliament for many centuries, 
remov^ from the Chapter House. The CentrcU Spire, 60 feet 
in diameter, and 300 feet high, rises above the Grand Central 
Octagonal Hall. Its exquisitely groined » stone vault is sup* 
ported without a pillar. 

The Clock Tower (the *'Beflfroi" of London) abutting on 
Westminster Bridge, 40 feet square, and surmounted above 
the clock with a decorated roof, iises to the height of aboat 
320 feet. Various other subordinate towers, by their pictu- 
resque forms and positions, add materially to the effect of 
the whole building. 

The Palace Clock in the Clock Tower, constructed under 
the direction and approval of Mr. Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, is an eight-day clock, striking the hours and chiming 
the quarters upon eight bells, and showing the time upon 
four dials about 30 feet in diameter. The diameter of the 
dial at St. Paul's is only 18 feet. The Oreat Bdl (Stephen) 
was cast 1858 ; it weighs more than 8 tons, but has been 
cracked like itJS predecessor. Big Ben. 

The Westminster Bridge end of the Palace contains the 
apartments of the Speaker and the Serjeant-at-arms, and the 
Yauxhall Bridge end the apartments of the Usher of the 
Black Rod and the Lords' libraiian. Above these a long 
range of rooms has been appropriated to Committees of 
either House. The statues in and about the building exceed 
in number 450, and are by the late John Thomas. 

The CUnster Court, surrounded by a richly groined and 
traceried cloister of 2 stories, of which the upper story is a 
creation of Sir Charles Barry, is one of the finest features iu 
the building. It is for the most part a restoration, is 49 
feet 6 inches from £. to W., and 63 feet from N. to S. It 
is open to members of the house, but not to the public. 
' The principal public Entra/nces are through Westminster 
[ Hall, and Old Palace Yard : — both lead into the Central 
I Octagon HaU, whence the right hand passage will take you 
1 to the Lords, and the left to the Commons. Westminster 
I HaU, and the crypt of St, StephenCs Ckapel have bees 
^kilfully incorporated into the new building. 

Westminster HaU was, down to the present age of colossal 
railway stations, the largest roofed hall in the world un- 
supported by pillars. It was somewhat altered internally, 
by Barry, to xnake it accord with the rest of his building. 
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That architect planned tb^t the walls, below the windows, 
should be decorated with a series of historical paintings, 
and that there should be two tiers of pedestals, to be 
occupied by figures of those eminent Englishmen to whom 
Parluunent may decree the honour of a statue. The con- 
ception is grand, and appropriate to the building in 
which so many Englishmen have been distinguished. (For 
Wesiminster Hall, see Section zvr.) A small staircase de- 
scends from the S.E. comer of the hall into the crypt of 
St, Stephen's beneath the modem St. Stephen's Hall, and 
is the only fragment of tbe ancient Palace of Westminster 
which escaped the fire (see a in Plan). This interesting 
example of English architecture of the 13th century has 
imdergone a careful restoration. The walls and roof are 
decorated with paintings, the windows with coloured glass. 
It is fitted up as a chapel, and prayers are said in it daily for 
the use of members of Parliament. 

The Royal SrUrance is under the Victoria Tower, and 
leads to the Norman Porch, so called from the frescoes 
illustrative of the Norman history of this country and 
the figures of the Norman Kings, with which it is to be 
decorated. 

On the right hand is the Robing Room, facing the river, 
decorated with frescoes by Dyce, R.A., from the Legend of 
King Arthur. After the ceremony of robmg, which takes 
place in this room, her Majesty passes through a magni- 
ficent chamber 110 feet in length, 45 in width, and 45 feet 
high, called the Victoria Gallery, decorated with frescoes of 
events from the history of England, with stained glass windows 
and a ceiling rich in gilding and heraldry. On one side is the 
meeting of Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of Water- 
loo at la Belle Alliance (at which place they did not meet). The 
death of Nelson occupies the opposite wall, — both are by 
Maclise, R. A, and executed in the water-glass fresco process. 
Passing thence, her Majesty enters the Prince's Chamber, 
lined with wood carvings and portraits of the Tudor and 
Stuart sovereigns, and containing a marble group by Oihaon, 
of the Queen supported by Justice and Mercy. In the Peers* 
Ming Room is the fresco of Moses bringing down the 
Law, by Mr. Herbert, the result of six and a half years' hard 
labour. For Mr, Herberts Judgment of Daniel the nation 
has paid £5,000. 

The House of Peers, 97 feet long, 45 wide, and 45 high, a 
uoble room, first opened April 15th, 1847, presenting a cov/p 
(^asU of the utmost magnificence, no expense having been 
spared to make it one of the richest chambers in the world. 
The spectator is hardly aware, however, of the lavish non- 
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ness of its fittings from the masterly way in whicli all are 
harmoniously blended, each detail, however beautiful and 
intricate in itself, bearing only its due part in the general 
effect. Observe. — The Throne, on which her Majesty sits 
when she attends the House, with the chair for the Prince 
of Wales ; the Woolsack, in the centre of the House, on which 
the Lord Chancellor sits ; the Reporters' Gallery (facing the 
Throne); the Strangers' Gallery (immediately above); bhe 
Frescoes (the first, on a large scale, executed in this country), 
in the six compartments, three at either end, viz.. The Bap- 
tism of Ethelbert, by Dyce, R.A. (over the Throne) ; Edward 
lU. conferring the Order of the Garter on the Black Prince, 
and Henry, Prince of Wales, committed to prison for assault- 
ing Judge Gascoigne, both by Cope^ R.A.; the Spmt of 
Religion, by Hordeyy AM. A., in the centre compartment, 
over the Strangers' Gallery ; and the Spirit of Chivalry, and 
the Spirit of Law, by Maclise, RA, The 12 figure windows 
are filled with stained glass, and are lighted at night from 
the outside. Between the windows, and at either end of 
the house, are 18 niches, for statues of the Magna Charta 
barons, carved by Thomas. Immediately beneath the windows 
runs a light and elegant gallery of brass work, filled in 
compartments with coloured mastic, in imitation of enamel. 
On the cornice beneath the gallery are the arms of the Sove- 
reigns and Chancellors of England, from Edward III. to the 
present time. 

A Lord ChamherlcmCe order or Peeress' ticket, for ladies only, 
to the Ghdleries or Area of the House of Lords, when her 
Majesty opens, prorogues, or dissolves Parliament, is. highly 
prized. The sight is one of the grandest and most impressive 
courtly displays still surviving in Britain. The peera come 
in their robes, the liquids in tabards, Euid all offioiala in civil 
or military costume. The opening of Parliament is generally 
in February, the prorogation in July. On these occasions the 
gallery, which directly fronts the throne, is set i^art for ladies 
in evening dress. Failing to obtain admission here, a seat in the 
"Royal Gallery," or corridor, through which the procession 
twice passes, affords an admirable view of the Queen and her 
great officeiu Gentlemen as well as ladies are admitted 
here, but sit in separate places. It is rwt etiquette to ex^ 
amine the Sovereign through a lorgnette. To obtain a good 
seat, you should be in the House of Lords by half-past 12, for 
the carriages of strangers are not suffered to pass the barriers 
later than one, and it is a crowded and dirty struggle to get 
to the House after that hour. The arrival of her Majesty is 
announced within the House by the booming of the cannon. 
Her entrance is preceded by the Heralds in their lichdresses^ 
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and by some of the chief officers of state in their robes. All 
the peers are in their robes. The Speech is presented to her 
Majesty by the Lord Chancellor kneeling, and is read by 
her Majes^ or by him ; the Royal Princes and Priocesses 
with the Mistress of the Robes and one of the ladies of 
the bedchamber standing by her side on the dais. The 
return to Buckingham Palace is by 3 at the latest The 
address to her Majesty in both houses is moved at 6 the same 
evening ; and the debate, therefore, is always looked to with 
great interest. The old custom of examining the cellars 
underneath the House of Lords, about two hours before 
her Majesty's arrival, still continues to be observed. The 
custom hflid its origin in the infamous Ghinpowder plot 
of 1605. 

The Hwwt of ComnuyMf 62 feet long by 45 feet broad, and 45 
feet high, is more simple in character than the House 
Peers : — the ceiling is, however, of nearly equal beauty. The 
windows are filled with stained glass, of a simple character ; 
the walls are lined with oak richly carved, and, supported 
on carved shafts and brackets, is a gallery extending along 
them, on either side. At the N. end is the chair for the 
Speaker, over which is a gallery for visitors, and for the I 
reporters of the debates; while the S. end is occupied by I 
deep galleries for the Members of the House, and for the i 
public. The EiUnvMiefw iheMemben is either by the public i 
approaches, or a private door and staircase from the Star 1 
Chamber Court (one of the twelve Courts lighting the inte- I 
nor), BO called from occupying the site of that once dreaded ] 
tribunal. Englsmd smd Wales return 500 members, Ireland I 
105, and Scotland 53, making in all 658 meml^rs composing y^ 

the House of Commons. hWJC '>Afl^ 4*v».4Jl. -TfrC ^lA >^ir » . , 
St, Stephen's Ball, leading from WSlminster mil to the -> 

IOretU CentreU HaU, is 95 feet long by 30 wide, and to the 
apex of the stone groining 56 feet high. It derives its name 
from occupying the same space as St. Stephen's Chapel of 
the ancient P^ace, and is lined by 12 ** statues of Parlia- 
mentary statesmen who rose to eminence by the eloquence 
and abilities they displayed in the House of Commons." 
They are : Hampden, by BeU ; Falkland, by Foley ; Clarendon, 
hj Manhall; Seldeo, by BeU; Sir Robert Walpole, Lords 
Somers and Mansfield, Lord Chatham, Charles Fox ; William 
Pitt, by McDowcU ; Burke, by Theed ; and Qratton. 
^ The Central or Octagon Hall is a grand apartment 80 ft. 
high, covered with a groined stone roof containing more 
than 250 elaborately carved bosses. From this hall corri- 
dora extend, rt. to the House of Lords, and 1. to the 
House of Commons. On the walls of these corridors are 
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painted The last sleep of Argyle before liis Execution, The- 
Burial of Charles I., The Execution of Montrose. Capture 
of Alice Lisle, Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers, all by 
E. N, Ward ; '* Charles I. erecting his Standard at Notting- 
ham/' hy F, R. Pichersgill, A.R.A,; and ''Speaker Lcnthall 
asserting the Privilege of the Commons, when Charles I» 
Vattempted to seize the five members/' by Oi'oss, 

The Uppei' Waiting ffall, or Poets' JffaU, will contain S 
frescoes from 8 British poets — viz., Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Scott, and Byron. Some have 
been completed. The Chaucer, by C. W, Cope, RA., repre- 
senting a scene from Griselda; the Shakspeare,by /; R, Herbert^ 
i2.il., LearandhiB Daughter; the Milton, by/. (7. Bor8ley,S&tain 
starting at the touch of Ithuriel's Spear ; and the Dryden, by 
John Tennielf St. Cecilia. 

Admission to Inspect the Hotise of Lords — free tickets for 
Saturdays to be obtained at the Chamberlain's Office in the 
court next the Victoria Tower. Admission to the Strangers* 
Oailery to hear the debates — ^a peer's order. Up to 4 p.m.y 
during the hearing of appeal cases, the House is open to the 
public. 

Admission to iJie Commons — a speaker's order admits under 
the gallery to a very few select seats, and a member's order, 
which any member can give, to the Strangers' Gallery. 
If you know an M.P., go to the Octagon Hall with the 
member*s name written on your card; at the entrance of 
the corridor leading to the lobby you will see a policeman. 
If you civilly ask him, he will send your card into the 
House, and thus fetch out the member you have named. 
Take care to stand on one side, out of the thoroughfare to 
the door, or you will be warned off by a policeman. Admis- 
sion to the Strangers' Gallery is secured to those holding a 
's ticket in the order of their arrival; doors are 
opened at 4, but many persons arrive on the spot some hours- 
be fore, on occasions of debates of any importance. On the oc- 
casion of an interesting debate the House seldom rises before 
2 o'clock in the morning. Ladies have been excluded from tho 
interior of the House since 1738. There is. however, a small 
gallery (above that of the Reporters), behind whose grating^ 
the laxlies are invisible, and enjoy an imperfect view of the 
HouRC. Admittance can be obtained for a very few, by a 
Speaker's order which an M.P. will procure. The Speaker 
takes the chair at 4 p.m., when prayers are read, and busi- 
ness commences. The House invariably thins out about 
dinner-time, 7 p.m., and refills about 9 p.m. The best nights 
are Mondays and Thursdays. On Wednesdays the House 
sits only from noon to 6 p.m. Unless forty members are 
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present there is no House. The entire cost of erecting the 
Houses of Pariiament^ down to 1858, was 1,768,979/., as far 
as the architect was concerned ; but including other cbargea 
it has now swelled to nearly three miUiona / 

NoTB.— For a detailed and graphic aoeonnt of the nnial proceedings 
iu the House of Commons, refer to an article in the Qtutrterl^ Beview, 
for Jane, 1854. 

VI.-THE THAMES, ITS QUAYS, EMBANKMENT, 
AND BRIDGES; THAMES TUNNEL, POOL AND 

PORT OF LONDON. 

The Thames, on whose banks, about 60 miles above its 
embouchure in the North Sea, London is situated, is the 
noblest commercial river in the world, in reference to its 
length. Until the formation of Quays, between Blackfiiars 
and Westminster, it was almost concealed from view 
of its inhabitants and degraded into a common sewer. When 
the tide retires, it leaves behind a deep stratum of soft 
black mud, having bo smooth a surface that the ignorant 
might be tempted to tiy and walk' over it. To fall into it 
is almost certain death ; the mud closes over any object in a 
moment, and unless the place is marked at once it is not 
possible to save a creature once engulfed. The tide 
ascends as high as Richmond and Teddington, where it 
is a clear flowing stream ; still higher up, from Maiden* 
bead to Reading, its course is marked by picturesque beaaty 
of a very high order. About Pangbourne it is pastoral 
and pretty ; and at the Nore and Sheemess, where the 
Medway joins it, it is an estuary where the British navy 
may sail, or ride safely at anchor. At very high tides, 
and after long easterly winds, the water at London Bridge 
is often brackish. Spenser calls it "The silver-streaming 
Thames." Denham has sung its praises in some noble 
couplets — 

" O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erfiowing full." 

And Pope described its banks with the accuracy of a Dutch 
painter in his ludicrous imitation of Spenser's manner. 

The first steam-boat was seen on the Thames in 1816. 

The London visitor should make a point of descending the 
Thames by a steamboat from Chelsea to Blackwall, a voyage 
of 14 hour. The objects, principally on the left or Middlesex 
bank, are enumerated in the order in which they present 
themselves. {See Thames, at end of volume.) 
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THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, or Thames Quay. 

While the Seine at Paris, afar inferior stream to the Thames, 
contributes one of the most beautiful features to tlie 
French metropolis, the Londoners have hitherto persisted 
in shutting out from sight their far more magnlGcezit 
river, inclosing it with mean hovels and black coal wharves^ 
and converting its stream into a sewer. Many schemes for 
embanking the Thames have been suggested. It formed 
pai^ of Sir Christopher Wren's magni6cent plan for making 
^ London a grand city. After him followed, at a long inter- 
val, that of John Mardu, the painter, but nothing was done 
until 1864, when the Metropolitan Board of Works took 
the matter in hand. An Act of Parliament was obtained by 
which all the rights of owners of wharves and warehouses 
which previously lined the river were bought up. The Victoria 
. Bmbaademmt and Quay was commenced along the left bank of 
\tiie Thames, and it was finished, 1870, from Westminster 
pridge to the Temple and Blackfriars Bridge. It consists 
Of a solid river wall of granite 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, and 
7000 ft. long, founded 16 to 30 ft. below low water mark. 
It affords a roadway 100 'ft. wide, beneath which are carried 
two tunnels, the lower is the great intercepting Sewer, the 
upper for water, gas pipes, and telegraph wires, which can be 
repaired or removed without disturbing the roadway. Paral- 
lel with the river, undergi'ound, the Metropolitan District 
I Bailway runs. The space gained from the nver varies in 
I width from 200 to 450 ft., and amounts to about 30 aores^ 
I leaving space for gardens and various new public buildings, 
also for Public Statues of Great Men, the late Earl of Derby 
(by Noble), Om. Outram, ko. The cost is reckoned at 
1,200^000/., and the purchase of property and compensations 
;at 450,000^. This does not include the lines of approaob to be 
/made from Charing Cross, Whitehall Place, Villiers Street, 
. Norfolk Street, and from the Mansion House to Blackfriars 
I Bridge. The money is derived partly from rates and partly 
[ from dues levied on coal and wine brought into London. 
./^ The Albert Embankment of the Thames extends along the 
J right bank from Lambeth to Westminster Bridge, opposite 
Ithe Houses of Parliament. It has also a wall of granite, 
la roadway 60 feet wide, and 4300 feet long. It has cost 
/ 309,0002. and 771,6162. for land. On it stands St. Thomas's 
\ Hospital (see Index). The Embankment of the left hank, 
i from CheUea to BcUtersea Bridge, was begun 1871. 
^ — The Port of London, legally so called, extends 6^ miles below 
London Bridge to a point called Bugsby's Hole, over agtunst 
Blackwall ; but the Port itself does not reach beyond Lime- 
house. Nearly 50,000 vessels enter and leave the Thames 
i 
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in 12 months, or on an average 120 daily. The Customs 
duties paid at this Port amount to nearly 12 millions ster* 
ling per annum, or Dearly one-half of tbe duties paid in the 
United Kingdom. The Pool is that part of the Thames 
between London Bridge and Cuckold's Point» where colliers 
and other yessela lie at anchor. It is said that no veesel 
of more than 300 tons is seen mirvigating above London 
Bridge. For some account of the Docks, aeepott, Commer- 
cial Buildings, &c. 

Every master of a collier is required, upon reaching 
Graveeend, to notify the arrival of his vessel to the officer 
upon the spot ; and then he receives a direction to proceed 
to one of the stations appointed for the anchorage of colliers. 
There are seven of these stations on different Reaches of the 
river. The ships are then directed to proceed in turn to the 
Pool, where about 250 are provided with stations in tiers 
at which they remain for a limited time to unload. 

" This morning was fair and bright, and we had a passage thither 
[firom London to Graveeend], I think as pleasant as can be couoeiTed, 
for take it with all its advantages, particularly the number of fine shins 
yen ace always sure of seeing hy the way, there is nothing to equal it in 
all the rivers in the world. The yards of Deptford and Woolwich are 
noble sights. . . . We saw likewise several Indiamen just returned 
from their voyage. . . . The colliers likewise, which are very 
nnmerous and even assemble in fleets, are ships of great bulk ; and u 
we descend to those used in the American, African, and European trades, 
and pass through those which visit our own coasts, to the small craft that 
He between ChaUiam and the Tower, the whole fbrms a most pleasing 
ottject to tbe eye, as well as highly warming to the heart of an English- 
man, who has any degree of love for his country, or can recognise any 
effect of the patriot in his constitution." — Fielding, A Voyage to Lisbon. 

(^ LONDON BBIDQE, 928 feet long, of five semi-eUiptical 
arches, built from, the desigpas of John Bennie, a native of Scot- 
land, and of his sons, John and George. The first stone was 
laid June 15th, 1825, and the bridge publicly opened by 
Wilham lY., August 1st, 1831. It Sa built of granite, and 
cost, incMding the approaches, 2,566,268^, defrayed out of 
tho funds of tbe Bridge House Estate. The centre arch is 152 
feet span, with a rise above high-water mark of 29 feet 6 
inches; the two arches next the centre are 140 feet in span, 
with a rise of 27 feet 6 inches ; and the two abutment arches 
are 130 feet span, with a rise of 24 feet 6 inches. The piers 
of the centre arch have sunk about six inches, owing, it is 
said by Telford and Walker, to over-piling. The lamp-posts 
\ are made from cannon taken in the Peninsular War. It is 
'. the last bridge over the Thames, or the one nearest to the 
'sea, and is 54 feet wide, or 11 feet more than Waterloo. 

It has been ascertained that the number of carriages of all 
(descriptions, and equestrians, who daily pass along London 
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/ijridgo in tho course of 24 hours exceeds 20,000 ; and that 

I the number of pedeBtrians who pass across the bridge daily 

Vduring the same space of time, is not fewer than 107,000. 

/" By police arrangement since 1854, vehicles of slow traffic 

/ travel at the sides, the quick in the centre. The oldest London 

' Bridge was of wood, and was first erected in 1 209. It carried 

) two rows of houses, and, in the street between. Jack Cade's 

forces were defeated and driven back by the citizens, May 

1460. 

The present low-water mark at London Bridge is 18 feet 
^11 inches below the Trinity House datum. Previous to 
1832, when the old bridge was removed, it was only 15 feet 
4 inches. In severe winters the starlings of the old bridge 
arresting the floating ice, at times caused the river to be 
frozen over. This is not likely to occur again since the impe- 
jdiments of the old bridge have been removed. These have 
*given an increase of half-a-mile an hour to the pace with 
which the flood-tide ascends. 

The SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BRIDGE carries 
that railway from Charing Cross and London Bridge stations 
to Cannon Street terminus. It is of iron; five arches, two of 
135 ft., three central 167 ft. span, resting on 16 cylinder piers. 
SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, 708 feet long, of three cast-iron 
arches, resting on stone piers, designed by John Rennie, and 
erected by a public company, at an expense of about 800,000^. 
The first stone was laid April 23rd, 1816 ; and the bridge 
publicly opened April, 1819. The span of the centre arch is 
402 feet (38 feet wider than the height of the Monument, 
and the largest span of any arch in the world until the 
tubular bridges were made.) The entire weight of iron is 
about 6780 tons. The penny toll was abolished 1865, and 
the bridge purchased by the City for 218,8682. from the pro- 
prietors, 1866-68, and thrown open to tho public. The coat of 
proper approaches would require (at the least) 160,000^. more. 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. The old bridge of 4 arches, 
built 1760-69 by Robert Mylne, havmg failed in its piers 
and incapacity to accommodate the increasing multitudes who 
passed over it, is replaced by a new one of iron, 75 feet wide. 
William Cubitt, engineer, 1864-69. Its granite piers were 
built on hollow iron piles, sunk into the clay, from ^^J^^ 
the water was pumped out, and the intervening space filled 
with concrete, after which the iron above the surface was 
drawn out. The five arches are composed of 9 parallel ribs 
of wrought iron, riveted; it is 1272 ft. long, including the 
granite abutments. The central arch is 185 ft. span. The 
(total cost 820,000?. This bridge affords a stately and im- 
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/poeiiig Tiew of St Paurs Cathedral and Bow Church steeple, 
I surmounted by its dragon. Half of the beauty of this bridge 
I is destroyed by the dose proximity of the hideous Alex- 
j ASOBA Lattice Bbidqe of the London Chatham aud Dover 
I Bailway, carrying four lines of raUa to Ludgata Hill station, 
1 1040 feet long, 55 feet wide ; central apan 202 feet. It was 
^bjult in 2 years. 

r WATERLOO BRIDGE, perhaps the noblest bridge in the 

/ world, was built by a public company pursuant to an act 

\ passed in 1809. The first stone was hdd 1811, and the 

] bridge opened on the second anniversary of the battle of 

/ Waterloo, June 18th, 1817. It is said to have cost above a 

V million. The engineer was John Rennie, son of a fanner at 

I Phantassie, in East Lothian — ^the engineer of many of our 

V^ebrated docks and of the breakwater at Plymouth. 

' "Canova. when be was asked daring his visit to England what stnick 
him most forcibly, is said to have replied—tbat the trumpery Chinese 
Bridge, then in St. James's Park, should be the production of the Goyem- 
men^ whilst that of Waterloo was the work of a Private Company.'*— 
k^tuuterlff Review^ No. 112, p. 309. 

pL Dupin calls it " a colossal monument worthy of Sesostris 

(and the Csesars." It consists of nine elliptical arches of 120 

/feet span, and 35 feet high, supported on piers 20 feet wide 

at the springin^of the arches. The bridge is 1380 feet long, 

43 feet wide, the approach from the Strand 310 feet, and the 

causeway on the Surrey side, as far as supported by the land- 

/ arches, 766 feet, thus raising it to a level with the Strand, and 

uniform throughout. This bridge affords a noble view of 

Somerset-house, the ch^-d^oeuvre of Sir William Chambers 

The toll charged is a hal^nny each person each way, and the 

receipts fromfoot-passengers in ahalf-yearwere 4676l.l7s.lld., 

received from 2,244,910 persons. The proopieters offer to 

sell the tolls for 700,0002. 

7^ CHARING-CROSS or Hunqerford Bridge crosses the 
Thames from the Charing Cross Railway Station to Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, and was built in 1863 by the South Eastern 
Railway Company in order to carry their line across the 
Thames to a station in the heart of Western London. It 
replaces Hungerford Suspension Bridge, built 1846, for foot 
passengers only, which has been sold for 85,0002. and 
removed to Clifton. The new Railway Bridge, which also 
admits foot passengers at the side, is of iron lattice resting 
on 6 or 7 cyUnder and two brick piers, forming 8 spans 70 
ft wide. Its width is sufficient for 4 lines of rails, and 
a footway 14 ft broad. Mr. Hawkshaw was the Engineer. 

\Toll for foot passengers one halfpenny. 

WESTMINSTER BRIDaE, built from designs of M- 
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pPage, 1866-62, is double the width of the old bridge, meastxr- 
ting 85 feet, and consists of seven arches of iron (that in 
ithe centre 120 feet span) resting on stone piers, whose 
^foundations descend 80 feet below low water. It ia 
<1160 feet long, and the centre arch rises 22 feet above 
high water. The rise in the centre is only 5 feet 4 in. 
The piers rest on bearing piles of elm, driven 20 feet int;o 
the London clay, and are cased with iron piles closely united, 
forming a sort of permanent coffer-dam. Upon these is 
laid a stratum of concrete, forming a foundation for tlie 
blocks of Qomish granite used in the stone work. The esti- 
mated cost was 216,000/. The arches are arranged in one 
continuous curve from side to side of the river, an agreeable 
novelty. It is a very elegant structure, its roadway, wider 
than any other bridge in the world, commanding perhaps 
the best view of the Houses of Parliament. The bridge 
which this replaces, was the second stone bridge over the 
Thames. It was built by Labelye, a Swiss, 1739-1750, on 
caissons of timber, floated to the spot destined for the 
piers, and then sunk. It was surmounted by a lofty parapet, 
which M. Grosley, a French traveller, gravely asserted 
was placed there in order to prevent the. English propensity 

ito suicide ; but the real intention of Label^ was to secure a 
sufficient weight of masonry to keep his caissons down. The 
j scour caused in the river bed by the removal of Old London 
/Bridge effectually undermined several of his piers, whose 
/foundations lay only 6 feet beneath low water. 
. Wordsworth has written- a sonnet on the view from this 
bridge at sunrise — 

'* Earl^ hath not anything to show more /air." 
/And Crabbe, the poet, tells how in the depth of his early 
\poverty he paced up and down it meditating to throw himself 
(from it. 

^ LAMBETH BRIDGE, from Lambeth Church to Horse- 
ferry Road. An iron wire suspension bridge of 3 spans each 
of 280 feet, J i pporting an iron platform, hung from rigid 
lattice bars resting on double cylinder piers. Peter Barlow, 
Engineer, 1862. Cost 40,000Z. 

VAUXHALL BRIDGE. An iron bridge, of nine equal 
arches, over the Thames between Yauxhall and Millbank, 
built from the designs of James Walker, 1811-1816. It is 
the property of a private company, toll Jd, 2d. each horse. 
It is 798 feet long, and 36 feet wide, and is built on caissons. 

BATTERSEA RAILWAY BRIDGE carries several rail- - 
ways to and from Victoria Station. 

BATTERSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE leads to Battersea 
Park. It was made at Edinburgh^ \mder Arthur's Seat. 
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THE THAMES TUNNEL, 2 miles below London Bridge, 
is easily reached by the numerous steam-boats plying on ^e 
Thames, but is now used for the passage of the East 
London Railway, projected to connect the Grsat Eastern 
and other lines north of Thames with the Brighton and those 
ou the S., through the tunnel. It extends beneath the bed 
of the river Thames, connecting Wapping, on the left bank, 
with Rotherhithe, or Redriff, on the right. This great work — a 
monument of the skill, enei^, and enterprise of Sir Isambard 
K Brunei (d. 1849), by whom it was planned, carried out 
through great difficulties, and finally completed^was com- 
menced March 2nd, 1825, dosed for seyen years by an inun- 
dation which filled the whole tunnel with water, Aug. 12th, 
1828, recommenced Jan. 1835 (thousands of sacks of clay 
having been thrown in the interval into the river*bed above 
it), and opened to the public, March 25th, 1843. The idea 
of the shield, upon which Bruners plan of tunnelling was 
founded, was suggested to him by the operations of the 
teredo, a testaceous worm, covered with a cylindrical shell, 
which eats its way through the hardest wood at the bottom 
of the sea. Brunei's shield consisted of 12 separate timber 
frames, each of 3 stages or 36 cells in alL In these cells the 
miners worked, protected by the shield above and in front, 
and backed by the bricklayers behind, who built up as hst 
as the miners advanced. Government lent 247,000^, in 
Exchequer Bills, to advance the works, and the total cost is 
468,000/. The Tuonel.was sold m 1865 for 200,000/. to the 
East London Railway Company. The Tunnel consists of two 
arched passages, 1200 feet long, 14 feet wide, 16^ feet high, 
separated by a wall of brick 4 feet thick, with 64 arched 
openings in it. The crown of the arch is 16 feet below the 
bottom of the river. 

The Thames Suiffway— To relieve the enormous traffic whieh ehokes ap 
I»ndoo Bridge, a New Tunnel has been formed a little lower down the 
riyer from Tower Hill to Tooley-street. It was made in less than 12 
months, at a cost of only £16.000. It is abont 60 feet below the Burface, 
was carried under the river, through the London clay, by means of a 
shield, and is lined with iron hoops or rings, forming an iron tube 7^ ft 
diameter. It is 1880 ft. long. Engineer, W. P. Barlow, Esq. 



VII.-GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
I THE TREASURY, Whitehall. A long range of buildmg, 
i between the Horse Guards and Downing-street, so called 
\from its being the office of the Lord High Treasnrer; an 
] office of great importance, first put into commission in 1612, 
/ on Lord SaUsbury's death, and so continued with very few 
\ exceptions till the present time. The prime mmister of «ie 
country is always First Lord of the Treasury, and eiyoys 
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salary of 5000Z. a year, the same as the Chancellor of tlxe 
i Exchequer, but smaller in amount than the salaries of th.e 
Lord Chancellor and of the Lord Chief Justice. He has also 
[an official residence in Downing-street. All the great mone^^ 
bransactions of the nation are conducted here. The Lord 
[igh Treasurer used formerly to caiTy a white staff, as the 
nark of his office. The royal throne still remains at the 
Lead of the Treasui*y table. The present fa^adt toward the 
itreet was built (1846-47), by Sir Charles Barry, to replace 
la heavy front, the work of Sir John Soane. The core of the 
building is of an earlier date, ranging from Ripley's time, in 
{the reign of George I., to the times of Kent and Soane. The 
building called " the Treasury" includes the Board of Trade, 
the Home, and Privy Council offices. 

^>RIVY COUNCIL OFFICE, Downing Street, White- 
hall, is part of the S. end of the range of Treasury build- 
ings. Here the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council meets 
to hear appeals, &;c Here are kept the minutes of the Privy 
Councils of the Crown, commencing in 1640. A minute of 
the reign of James IL contains the original depositions 
attesting the birth of the Prince of Wales, afterwards known 
as the Old Pretender. 

THE HOME OFFICE, in which the busmess of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (i,e. Great 
Britain and Ireland) is conducted, is in part of the Treasury 
buildings, until Mr. Scott's New Office is ready. The salaiy 
of the Secretary is 5000/. a year, and his duty is to see 
that the laws of the country are observed at home. His 
office is one of great importance, and is always a Cabinet 
appointment. 

NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. A grand edifice of vast extent, 
of .Italian architecture, from the designs of Sir G. G. Scott, 
was built 1868-70 between Downing-street and Charles-s<treet, 
extending thence to St. James's-park and Parliament-street. 
It contains — the Home, Foreign, Colonial, and the East India 
Offices : 40,000/. was granted by Parliament for the site alone, 
and the estimate for the building was 200,000/. 

The public are admitted on Friday, 12 to 8, to see the 
chief rooms of the Foreign and Indian offices, also the East 
Indian Museum, on delivering their cards to the porter. 

FOREIGN OFFICE, occupies the N.W. corner. The 
exterior is enriched by much sculptural decoration. The 
interior quadrangle is very effective. The grand staircase 
is of marble and very splendid, with much gold ; so is the 
Conference Room, measuring 66 ft. long and 35 feet high. 
"he chief officer is a Cabinet ll^nister^ and is called the 

^scretary of State for Foreign Affairs." His salary is 5000/. 
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a year. The Cabinet Councils of her Kijesty's Ministers 
ore held generally at the Foreign office, or at the residence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, also in Downing Street. 

PassporU are here issued by the Foreign Secretary to Bri- 
tish subjects recommended by a banker, at a chaige of 2t. 
(See Handbook for T\wBeUer» on the CotUimnt,) 

THE COLONIAL OFFICE, DowmNo Street— Govern- 
ment office for conducting the business between Great 
Britain and her 44 colonies, will occupy the side of the 
Public Offices next to Parliament-street. The head of the 
office is called the "Secretary for the Colonies," and is 
always a Cabinet Minister. His salary is 50002. In a small 
waiting-room in the old building, the Duke of Wellinffton, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley, and Lord Nelson, both waiting 
to see the Secretary of State, met, the only time in their 
lives. The duke knew Nelson from his pictures. Lord 
Nelson did not know the duke, but was so struck with his 
conversation that he stept out of the room to inquire who 
he was. 

THE INDIA OFFICE, entered from Charles-street, was 
removed from the East India House, Leadenhall-street, 1860. 
The government of India by the East India Company, the 
largest and most magnificent the world ever saw, first incor- 
porated 1600, came to an end through Act of Parliament^ 
Sept. 1, 1858, when it was transferred to the mimsters of 
the crown, with a Council of 12 members under a Secretary 
of State, having their offices in this building. The cost of it 
was defrayed out of the finances of India. 

THE EAST INDIA MUSEUM, in the upper story of 
the building, is shown on Friday. (See Index.) 

The private business of the East India Company is now 
carried on in a small office, in Moorgate-street llie India 
House in Leadenhall-street was pulled down in 1861. 

THE EXCHEQUER, OR, Office of the Chancellor 
OF THE Exchequer. The principal office for the adminis- 
tration of taxes is in Downing-street. The word Exchequer 
is derived from a four-cornered board, about 10 feet long 
and 5 feet broad, fitted in the manner of a table for men 
to sit about; on every side whereof was a standing ledge 
or border, 4 fingers broad. Upon this board was laid a 
cloth, parti-coloured, which the heralds call Chequy, and 
round this board tiie old Court of Exchequer was held. 
The Chancellor was one of the judges of the Court, and 
in ancient times he sat as such, together with the Lord 
Treasurer and the Barons. His duties since 4th William IV., 
c. 15, are entirely ministerial; the annual nomination of 
sheriflfis being the only occasion on which the Chancellor tak 
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his seat at the Court of Exchequer in Westminster Sail. 
The salary of the Chancellor is 5000/. a year, with a house 
in Downing-street and a seat in the Cabinet. The income of 
Gi«at Britain and Ireland, paid into the Exchequer, has been 
for some years upwards of 70 millions sterling. 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR, established during 
the war with Russia, 1854-56, when the offices of Secretary 
at War and Master-General of the Ordnance were united 
(with other powers). The affairs of the Army are managed 
at the War Office, Horse Guards, and the old Ordnance 
Office, 86, Pall Mall, built for the Duke of Cumberland (d. 
1767), brother of George III., to which Buckingham House 
(to the east) is added. (See Horsb Guards). 

THE CUSTOM HOUSE is in Lower lliames-street, facing 
the river. It was erected 1814-17 from the designs of 
Dsvid Lfting, but in consequence of some delects in the 
piling, the origiiiaL ceiitre gave way, and the present fronty . 
to the Thames, erected by Sir Robert Smirke. Nearly one- 
half of the customs of the United Kingdom are collected 
in the Port of London^ and about one-half of the p^soiis 
in the Civil Service of the country are employed in duties 
connected wi<^ the- collection. In Loudon alone, upwards of 
2230 persons are en^)loyed' in and attached to the London 
Custom House,' and maintained at an annual expense of 
about 275,0002. The customs dues levied at the port of 
London in one year amounts to 12,000>000{. — exceeding con- 
siderably the amount paid in^ all the other ports of the 
empire together. Liverpool, after London, is the next great 
port, but collects only 2,298^4461. The average Customs 
revenue in the last nine years- is about 20 nullions, and 
the duties are conducted by commisBioners appointed by 
the Crown. Seizoros are stored in the Queen's warehouse, 
and when the warehouse is full there is a pubUc sale. 
These sales (some four a year) produce about 5000^ They 
are principally attended by Jews and brokers. The sales 
take place in Mark Lane, while the goods are on view at a 
different place. Observe, — The " Long Room,'* 190 feet long 
by 66 broad. The Quay is a pleasant walk fronting tke 
Thames. Hither Cowper, the poet, came, intending to make 
away with himself. 

OFFICE OP HER MAJESTY'S WOODS, FORESTS, 
AND LAND REVENUES. 1 and 2, Whitehall-place. This 
office is managed by two Commissioners. The forests have 
not yielded a profit for many years, so that the chief revenue 
jf the office has been derived from the Crown property in 
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houses in the Bailiwick of St. James, Westmiuster, and 
in the Regent's Park. The principal forest belonging to the 
Crown is the New Forest in Hampshire, formed by William 
the Conqueror, and in which William Rufus was slain. 

OFFICE OF WORKS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 12, 
Whitehall-place, presided over by a Commissioner who is a 
Member' of the Government. 

THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE, near St. Paul's, 
Chsafside, and Newgate Stbebt, on the site of the 
church of St MartinVle-Grand, was built 1825-29, from 
the deaigoB of Sir R. Smirke, R.A. It is managed by a 
Post-Master-Oeneral, and one permanent Secretary, to« 
gether with a staff of clerks, sorters, letter-carriers, ftc, 
amounting to 24,800 persons (1,600 belonging to the 
chief office, 3,300 to the London District). In 1840 the 
penny-post was introduced, which at first caused a loss of 
revenue, but now yields, after paying all expenses, 1| 
million sterling. [See Introductionf § 20.] The cost of manage- 
ment is about 2,000,0002. ; the gross receipts 3,500,0002. 
The Qovemment Postage alone, in one year, varies from 
140,0002. to 160,0002. The number of letters delivered in 
a year exceeds 800,000,000, or ten-fold the number de- 
livered before the reduction of the postage to one penny 
for every letter not exceeding half an ounce, and the num- 
ber of newspapers has risen from 42 to 100 millions in a 
year. The number of letters delivered in the London 
district, comprising a radius of 12 miles round the Poet- 
Office in St. Martin's-le-Grand, is 6,270,000, fiur more than 
that delivered, under the old system, in the whole United 
Kingdom. PosUOffice Money-Orders for sums not exceeding 
102., are issued at the several offices at the following rates : 
— For any sum under 10«. one penny; 12. twopence; and 
increasing lc2. for every 12. additional up to 102. From this 
source alone the revenue receives more than 50,0002. yearly. 
A Postal Official Circular, containing a statement of the arrival 
and departure of packet-boats, of unclaimed letters, &c., is 
published every morning, under the authority of the Post- 
Master-Ckneral. Letters for departure the same night are 
received at this office later than at any other office. Some 
notion of the extent of business carried on in this hive of in- 
dustry may be obtained from the fact, that the weekly 
wages of the London District Post alone amount to 18002. 

In 1838 there were 8,000 post-offices in England and 
Wales, now there are 11,000. As recently as 1826, there 
was but one receiving-office, in Pimlico, for letters to be 
delivered within the London radius; and the nea^st offi^ 

E 2 
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for receiving general post letters, that a person living in 
Pimlico could go to, was eituated in St. JamesVstreet In 
1856-67 Iron Receiving PosU, or Road Letter-Boxes, properlj 
fieoured, and inserted in the pavement, were placed in the 
principal thoroughfares of London. There are dow 2,000 of 
these. A person posting a letter early to a friend in town,, 
may receive a reply and send a rejoinder on the aame day. 
No house in London is more than a furlong distant from a 
Lefcfcer Box, or than z of a mUe from a Money-Order Office. 
Mail-coaches, for the conveyance of letters, were intro* 
^uced in 1784, by Mr. Palmer ; and the first conveyance of 
the kind left London for Bristol on the evening of the 24th 
of August, 1784. The penny postage (introduced by the 
exertions of Sir Rowland Hill) Jan. 10, 1840, was fol- 
lowed, 1848, by the improved system of sorting letters in 
railway trains or on steamers, and by the book and parcel 
post. The Money-Order Office, shows a staff of 800 clerks 
and 4000 pigeon holes for the communications of the same 
number of Money-Order Offices throughout the Vnited 
Kingdom. The orders issued in one year for the United 
Kingdom amount to 20 million pounds sterling, and in 
addition 600,000^. of Foreign Post Office Orders are paid here. 
The average weight of thePost-Office mail-bags, about 400^ 
leaving London daily is 280 cwt., of which 219 cwt. consists 
of newspapers. 1 60,000,000 newspapers and book parcels are 
delivered in one year. 

6few€raZ Directims, . — Letters addressed " Post-Office, 
London," or " Poste Restante, London," are delivered only 
at the General Post-Office, St. Martin's-le-Qrand from 10 a.m. 
to 4 P.M. When the person applying for letters is a 
foreigner, he must produce his passport ; or if he does not 
apply in person, must send it by the messenger along with 
a written order, signed and dated by himself If the 
applicant for the letters is a subject of the United King- 
dom, he must be able to state from what place or district 
he expects letters before he can receive them. Foreign 
letters addressed "Post-Office," or "Poste Restante, London," 
are retained for two months at the Post-Office. Inland lettei^ 
similarly addressed are retained one month ; after the ex- 
piration of these peiiods both classes of letters are respec- 
tively sent to the Dead Letter-Office, to be disposed of in tbe 
usual manner. In 1856 London and its environs were divided 
into postal districts. [See p. 38*, Introduction.'] The di- 
visions between them can be shown only on a map. Each 
of these districts has its own centre for sorters, and in each 
♦here is a delivery every hour : a street list published by 
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the Post-Offioe gives the initials of the district after every 
street, and the public are invited to add these initials to the 
addresses of lettera in order to ftcilitate rapid delivery. The 
Penny Queen's Heads are engraved, printed, and gummed 
at 5d, per thousand. (Seti Introduction,) 

GENERAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, St. Mariin's-ie- 
Orand, comer of Newgate-street. In 1870, by Act of Par- 
liament, the Electric Telegraphs throughout the country 
became the property of the Government, by purchase for 
7 millions. 

Opposite the Post Office a laige supplemental edifice has 
been erected to accommodate the busiaess of the Tele- 
graphs, virbich is placed under the management of the G.P.O. 
The same building includes the Mfmey Order Office, now 
extended to the Colonies and France. The P. 0. Savingft 
Bankg, which were started 1861, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Sykes, of Huddersfield, already comprise 12,000,000 sterling 
of savings. ^ 

This buildmg also contains reception-rooms for the 
Postmaster-General, his secretary and clerks ; and on the 
ground floor steam engines for despatching, by pneumatic 
tubes, letter-bags to various railway stations. 

PAYMASTER-GENERAL'S OFFICE, Whitehall, next 
the Horse Guards. The office of her Majesty's Paymaster- 
General for the payment of army, navy, ordnance, civil 
services, and exchequer bills, salaries, pensions, ftc. The 
office is managed by a paymaster, an assistant-paymaster, and 
a staff of sixty clerks. It was originally the office of the 
Paymaster-General of the Forces, and was not permanently 
enlarged till 1836, when the offices of Treasurer of the Navy 
and.Treasurer of the Ordnance were abolished. This office 
is yearly increasing in importance, and already makes nearly 
all the national payments in detail. 

Quarterly payments of salaries are made on and after the 
8th day of April, July, October, and January. 

HORSE GUARDS, at Whitehall. A guard-house first 
built in front of the Palace, 1641, to watch and restrain the 
apprentices flocking to Westminster to overawe Parliament. 
To it is attached the Public Office and public building 
where the Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-General, 
Quartermaster-General, &c., have their offices. It was 
bxiilt about 1753, after a design furnished, it is said, by 
Kent. The archway under it forms a principal entrance to 
St. James's Park from Whitehall ; but the entrie for carriages 
is permitted only to royal personages and others having le? 
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At eaoh side of the entrance facing Whitehall a mounted 
cavalry soldier stands sentry every day from 10 to 4. The 
guard is relieved every morning at a quarter to 11. Tho 
pay of the General Commanding-in-Chief is 91. ds, 6d. a day; 
of the Adjutant-deneral, 3/. 15«. lOd. a day; and of the 
Quartermaster-General, Zl, 16s. 10c?. a day. The Adjutant- 
General is responsible to the Commander-in-Chief for the 
arming, clothing, tjraining, recruiting, discipline, and general 
efl&ciency of the army ; the Quartermaster-General carries 
out the orders of the Commander-in-Chief as regards the 
movements and quarters of the troops.* The management 
of the army by Horse Guards and War Office, by 673 
clerks and 82 superior officers costs 250,O0OZ. per annum. 
The troops are divided into Household Troops, the Ord- 
nance Corps, and the Line. A private of the Life Guards 
has 1«. ll^d. a day, and a private of the Horse Guards 
Is. S^d. a day ; the diflference arising from .an oversight in 
1796, in not withdrawing barrack allowances from the pri- 
vates of the Life Guards. The privates in ^e Foot Guards 
have Id a day more than the Line. The Line have 1«. and 
2d. a day. 

'HE ADMIRALTY, in Whitehall, occupies the site of 
Wallingford House, in which the business of the Lord High 
Admiral, first conducted here in 1626 under Viiliers, 
Duke of Buckingham, became permanently established in 
the reign of William III. The front towards the street 
was built (circ. 1726) by Thomas Ripley, architect of 
\Houghton Hall in Norfolk, the "Ripley with a rule," 
(commemorated by Pope. — The Dunciad, b. iii. 

/' " See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 

/' While Jones' and Boyle's united labours fiill." 

'^ The screen towards the street was erected in 1776 by the 
5 brothers Adam. The office of Lord High Admiral, since the . 
f Revolution of 1688, has, with three exceptions, been held 
\ in commission. The exceptions are, Prince George of Den- 
1 mark, the husband of Queen Anne, 1702 to 1708 ; Thomas, 
Earl of Pembroke, for a short time in 1709 ; and the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards King Williani IV., in 1827-28. 
Among the First Lords Commissioners we may find the names 
of Anson, Hawke, Howe, Keppell, and St. Vincent. Adjoin- 
ing to, and communicating with the Admiralty, is a spacious 
house for the residence of the First Lord. The Secretary 

* Sir Philip Francis, the author of "Junius," was a clerk in the War 
Office from 1763 to 1772, when he resigned, or was removed, full of ire 
against Lord Barrington, who had promoted Mr. Chamier over his head 
to be Deputy Secretary at War. 
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/ and three or four of the junior Lords have residenoM in Uie 

northern wing of the building. The aaUuy of the First Lord, 

who has the whole patronage of the Navy in his haada^ 

is 45002. a year. The correspondence of the Admiralty is 

chiefly conducted here, but the accounts are kept by ^yb 

different officers in what used to be the Navy and VictuaUing 

Offices at Somerset House in the Strand, vix., 1. Surveyor of 

the Navy. 2. Accountant-General. 8. Store*keeper*Oeneral. 

4. Comptroller of the Victualling and Transport Servioes. 5. 

iD^pector-General of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. OUerve, — 

\ ChaFacteriatic portrait of Lord Nelson, painted at Palermo, 

\ in 1799, for Sir William Hamilton, by Leonardo Quzsardi ; 

\ he wears the diamond plume which the Sultan gave him. 

Mn the house of the Secretary are the portraits of the Seore- 

tariee from Pepys to the present time. 

SOMERSET HOUSE, in the Strand. A handsome pile 
of building, erected 1776-1786, on the site of the palaoe of 
the I'rotector Somerset. The architect was Sir William 
Chambers, son .of a Scottish merchant. The general propor- 
tions of the building are good, and some of the details 
of great elegance, especially the entrance archway from the 
Strand. The terrace elevation towards the Thames was 
made, like the Adelphi teiTace of the brothers Adam, in 
anticipation of the long projected embankment of the river, 
and is one of the noblest facades in London. The building 
is in the form of a quadrangle, with wings added by 
Smirke and Pennethome, and contains within its walls, 
from 10 to 4, about 900 government officials, maintained 
at an annual cost of something like 275,0002. The 
principal government offices in the building are the Audit 
Office, established in 1785, where the accounts of the king- 
dom and the colonies are audited by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose ; the Office of Jtegistrar-Oeneral of 
BirthSf DeathSf and Marriages in BngUmd (in the old rooms 
of the Boyal Academy of Arts); the Inland Revenue Office, 
where public taxes, stamps, legacy and excise duties are 
received from the several district collectors ; and the offices 
' connected with Doctors* Commons. The Inland Revenue is 
J managed by Commissioners, the chairman having a salary of 
I 2500Z. a-year, the highest received by any public officer in 
\ Somerset House. In rooms two stories below the level of 
the quadrangle, the mechanical operations are conducted> 
Legal and commercial stamps are impressed by hand-presses. 
In the basement story, are presses moved by steam, em- 
ployed in printing medicine-labels ; stamps on country bank- 
notes ; in stamping the embossed medallion of the Queen on 
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postage envelopes ; and in printing half-penny, penny, and 
two-penny postage stamps on sheets. Down to 1856-7l> tbe 
Eastern end of the Strand front was oooupied by the Royal 
and other Learned Societies. Here, also, from 1780 to 1830, 
were the apartments of the Royal Academy of Arts, The last 
and best of Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses was delivered 
by him in the great room of the Academy, at the top of the 
building. The east wing of the building, erected 1829, is 
M)ccupied by King/^s College. [See Index.] 

The Inland Revenue Office, or the Excise, Stamp, Legacy 
Duty, and Property-tax Office, occupies nearly one-half 
of the building. Malt and spirits ore the articles produc- 
ing the most Excise-money to the Exchequer. The duty 
of excise was first introduced into this country by an ordi- 
nance of Parliament, of July 22nd, 1643, when an im- 
post was laid upon beer, ale, wine, and other provisions, for 
carrying on a war against the king. The duties of the 
Inltmd Revenue Office have been consolidated sinca 1848, 
when the business of the Excise office in Old Brood-street 
was transferred hither. The west wing, fronting Wellington- 
street, erected 1854-6, by Pennethome, at a cost of 81,1 23^., 
belongs to the Inland Revenue Office. The bronze statue of 
George III., and figure of Father Thames, in the quadrangle, 
are by John Bacon, R.A., and cost 2000/. 

Doctors* Commons Will Office occupies the centre and 
great part of the west side of the quadrangle. It was 
removed hither 1870, from Old Doctors* Commons near St. 
Paul's. 

At the Prerogative Will Office all wills are proved 
and administration granted. The office abounds in matter 
of great biographical importance — illustrative of the lives 
of eminent men, of the descent of property, and of the 
manners and customs of bygone times. 

The JDepartmefU for Literary Inquiry in the Central Hall 
is open (since 1862) from 10 a.m. to 3.30 p.m., except from 
August 10th to October 10th, when it is open from 11 to 2.30. 
It is closed on holidays. Visitors are allowed, without 
feeS) to semrch the calendars, read registered copies of wills 
before 1700, and to make extracts in pencil only. 

Here may be seen the original will of Shakspeare, on 
three folio sheets of paper, with his signature to each sheet ; 
the wills of Holbein, 1543, Van Dyck, painters, and of Inigo 
Jones, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Johnson, Izoak Walton; in 
short, of all the great men of this country who died pos- 
sessed of property in the south of England. The will of 
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Kapoleon, made at St. Helena, by which he bequcatlied 
10,000 francs to Cantillon, a French soldier, for trying to 
shoot the Duke of Wellington, in Pant, was surrendered to 
the French, 1858. 

The office hours at the Prerogative Will Office are 9 
to 3 in winter^ and 9 to 4 in summer. The chaises for 
searching the cfdendars of names is 1«. for every name. The 
charge for seeing the original will is a shilling extra. Persons 
are not allowed to make even a pencil memorandum, but 
offidal copies of wills may be had at eightpenoe per folio. 

At the Department far PenontU AppliccUum, persons may 
prove a will and take out probate without asistance of 
Proctor or Solicitor since 1861. 

The iron fastenings on the foot-gates leading to Somerset 
House from the Strand were made to support a formidable 
chevauz de frise^ and are among the few existing memorials 
of the memorable 10th of April, 1848. The number of 
windows in Somerset House is 3600. 

THE ROYAL MINT, on Tower Hill, about to be 
removed to the Thames Victoria Embankment, between the 
Temple and Blackfriars Bridge. The elevation of the building 
was by aMr. Johnson; the dntrances,&&, by Sir Robert Smirke. 
The coinage of the three kingdoms, and of many of our colo< 
Dies, has been executed withm these walls since 1824. The 
various processes connected with coining, consisting of melt- 
ing, rolling, cutting, annealing, blanching, and stamping, arc 
carried on by a series of ingenious machines. The most 
curious is an engine called ** the drawing bench," by which 
the metal, when tested to show that it contains the proper 
alloy, is drawn through rollers to the precise thickness re- 
quired for the coin which is to be cut out of it. In the case 
of gold, the difference of a hair's breadth in any part of the 
plate or ribbon of gold would alter the value of a sovereign. 
By another machine circular disks are punched out of the 
sheets of metal of any size required, and by a number of 
screw presses these blanks, as they are called, are stamped on 
obverse and reverse at the same time. Every process has an 
interest of its own ; but none are more suggestive, and more 
worth seeing, than the rapid motion by which sixty or seventy 
sixpences may be struck in a minute, and half-crowns or 
sovereigns in minor proportions ; or the mode in which the 
press feeds itself with the blanks to be coined, and, when 
struck, removes them from between the dies. The coins are, 
of course, struck from dies. A matrix in relief is first cut 
in soft steel by the engraver. When this is hardened, mouy 
dies may be obtained from it> provided the metal resists the 
great force required to obtain the impression. Many matrices 
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cut, supposed to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini. T 
several instruments of the surrender to Henry VIII. of tl 
whole of the monasteries in England and Wales. 

Access to the papers in the Recoi'd and State Paper Q^ 
can be obtamed by any respectable person, on siloing t 
name in a book kept for the purpose, and he may make whail 
copies he pleases. Unrestricted access to State papers since \ 
the Revolution is granted only by a written order from the ^ 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. A convenient f^ 
Reading-room has been built. '. 




Viil.-OOMMERCIAL BUILDINGS AND DOCKS. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, Threadnebdlb-stbeet, City 
(West End Branch in Burlington Gkirdens). — " The principal 
Bank of Deposit and Circulation ; not in this country only, 
but in Europe," — ^was founded in 1694, and grew out of a 
loan of 1,200,000?. for the public service. Its principal 
projector was William Paterson, a Scotch gentleman, en- 
couraged by Charles Montague, afterwards Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Earl of Halifax. By the laws and regulations 
which he left, no Scotchman was eligible to fill the post of a 
Director. 

The business of the Bank was canied on in Grocers' Hall, 
in the Poultry, from 1694 to 1734, when it was removed' to 
an establishment of its own. East and west wings were 
added by Sir Robert Taylor, between 1766 and 1786. Sir 
John Soane subsequently receiving the appointment of 
architect to the Bank, part of the old building was ei^er 
altered or taken down, and the Bank, much as'j we now see 
it, covering an area of more than three acres, was completed 
by him. It is bounded N. by Lothbury, S. by Thread- 
needle-street, W. by Princess-street, and E. by Bartholemew- 
lane. For Becurity*s sake, it is without extenial windows, 
being lighted from skylights or inner courts. It has the 
merit of being well adapted for the purposes and business 
of the Bank. The corner towards Lothbury is copied from 
the Temple of the Sibyl, at Tivoli. The arch leading into 
the Bullion-yard is copied from that of Constantino, and 
Roman Baths are imitated in one of the Stock offices. The 
stone copings, or breast-work, behind the balustrade along 
the top of the wall, were added by C. R. Cockerell, R. A., as a 
defence after the Chartist meeting on the 10th of April, 
1848. The area m the centre, planted with shrubs, and 
ornamented with a fountain, was the churchyard of St. 
Christopher Le Stocks. The management of the Bank 
is vested in a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 24 Di- 
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rectors, 8 of whom go out every year. The qualification 
for QoTemor.is 4000/. Stock, Deputy-Governor 8000Z., and 
Director 2000^. The room in which the Directors meet ia 
i called the Bank ParUmr, They meet every Thursday mom- 
' ing Hi in their Court-room. The profits accrue from in* 
[ terest on Exchequer-bills, discounts, interest on capital lent 
- to Qovemment, an allowauce for mamiging the Public Debt^ 
and other sources. The dividend received by the proprie- 
tors is 7 per cent. In the lobby of the Parlour is a portrait 
of Abraham Newland, who rose from a baker's counter to be 
chief clerk of the Bank of England, and to die enormously 
rich. Madoz, who wrote the History of the Exchequer, was- 
the first chief cashier. The persons employed were at first 
only 54 ; they are now 900. The salaries, rising from 502. 
to 12002. a yeai^ amount to 210,0002. a year, l^ere is a 
valuable library, for the use of the clerks. 

The BtUlion Office is at the side of Bartholomew*lane, in the 
basement story, and formed part of the original structure. It 
consists of a public chamber for the transaction of business, 
a vault for public deposits, and a vault for the private stock. 
"So one is allowed to enter the bullion vaults except in 
company of a Director. The amount of bullion in the 
possesfflon of the Bank of England constitutes, along with 
their securities, the assets which they place against their 
liabilities, on account of circulation and deposito ; and the 
difference (about three millions) between the several 
amounts is called the ''Rest,'* or guarantee fund, to pro- 
vide for the contingency of possible losses. The Bank 
Revenue ought to bear the proportion of J to its liabilities. 
Grold is almost exclusively obtained by the Bank in the " bar " 
form ; although no form of the deposit would be refused. A 
bar of gold is a small brick, weighing 16 lb., and worth about 
800Z. The B. of E. is compelled, under the Bank Act of 
2844, to pay for bullion at the rate of 32. lis, M., per oz. 

In the process of weighing, a number of admirably-con- 
structed balances are brought into operation. A large bcdance, 
invented by Mr. Bate, weighs silver in bars, from 60 lb. 
to 80 lb. troy; — a balance, invented in 1820 by Sir John 
Barton, of the Mint, weighs gold coin in quantities varying 
from a few ounces to 18 lb. troy, and gold in bars of 
any weight up to 16 lb. These instruments are very per- 
fect in their action, admit of easy regulation, and are of 
durable construction. The balance made hy Mr, Cotton, is 
famished with glass weights, and weighs at the rate of 33 
sovereigns a minute. The machine appeal's to be a square 
brass box, in the inside of which, secure from currents ot 
air, IB the machinery. This wonderful and ingenious mechan- 
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ism is BO contrived, that» on receiving the sovereigns, it 
discriminates so as to throw those of fall 'weight into 
one box, and to reject those of light weight Into another. 
There aire 10 of these machines in operation, and they 
weigh between 60,000 and 70,000 pieces daily. Do not 
omit to see' the wonderful machinery, invented by John 
Oldham (d. 1840), by which bank-notes are printed and n\un- 
bered with tmerring precision, in progression from 1 to 
100,000 ; the whole accompanied by such a system of regis- 
tration and checks as to record everything that every part 
of the machine is doing at any moment, and render fraud 
impossible. The v&lue of Bank-notes in circulation is up- 
wio^s of 18,000,000^., and the number of persons receiving 
dividends in one year is about 284,000. The Stock or An- 
nuities upon which the Public Dividends are payable amount 
to about 774,000,000?., and the yearly dividends payable 
thereupon to about 25,000,000?. The issue of paper on secu- 
rities is not permitted to exceed 14,000,000?. The bullion 
in the vaults, in 1871, reached the value of 26,000,000i. 
All the circulated Bank notes are cancelled when paid in^ 
and a lady visitor is sometimes permitted to hold in her 
hands a million of money. The mode of admission to view 
the ifUerior of the Bank, Bullion Office, &c., is by special order 
from the Governor, or Deputy-Governor. For a list of Bank 
Directors for the* current year, see any almanac or pocket- 
book. Strangers may walk through the public rooms, Hall, 
Rotunda, &c., any day except holidays, from 9 to 8. Dividends 
on Consols (including reduced and new 3 per cent. Stock,) are 
paid quarterly, sintfe 1870, and to written order, instead of by 
personal application only. 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE (a quadrangular edifice, with 
a portico on the W. side facing down Cheapside ; and tho 
third building of the kind on the same site), erected for the 
convenience of merchants and brokers; built from the 
designs of William Tite, and opened by Queen Victoria, 
Oct. 28th, 1844. The sculpture in the pediment was by 
R. "Westmacott, RA. (the younger).- The Exchange con- 
sists of an open court or quadrangle, surrounded by a 
colonnade, with a marble statue of her Majesty, by Lough; 
and statues of Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
and Queen Elizabeth, by Messrs. Joseph, Carew, and Wat- 
son. It is said to have cost 180,000?.; but is now much 
disfigured externally by shops, in opposition to the firmly 
expressed wishes of its architect. The hour of 'Change, 
the busy period, is from 84 to 44 p.m. The two great days 
on 'Change are ' Tuesday and Friday. The Rothschilds 
occupy a pillar on the S. side. 
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In fhe E. part, up-stairs, are LUty^B SyhacripUon JSoomt 
{origincdly lXoyd^9 Coffee House), the centre and focus of all 
intelligence, commercial and political, domeatio and foreign, 
where merchants, shippers, and underwriters attend to 
ohtain shipping intelligence, and where the business of 
Marine Insurance is carried on through the medium of 
underwriters. There is no one engaged in any extensiTe 
shipping business in London who is not either a member 
or subscriber to Lloyd's; and thus the collectiye body 
represents the greater part of the mercantile wealth of the 
country. The entrance to Lloyd's is in the area, near the 
eastern gate of the Royal Excluuige. A wide flight of steps 
leads to a handsome yestibule, ornamented by marble statues 
of Prince Albert, by Lough; the late William Uuskisson, by 
Gibson, R»A., presented by his widow. On the walls is the 
tablet, erected as a testimonial to the ''Times" newspaper, for 
the public spirit displayed by its proprietor in the ex- 
posure of a fraudulent conspiracy. lu this vestibule are 
the entrances to the three principal subscription-rooms — 
the Underwriters', the Merchants', and the Captains' Room. 
The af&urs of Lloyd^s are managed by a committee of nine 
members. The chairman is elected annually : he is generally 
a merchant of eminence and a member of Parliament There 
is a secretary and 8 clerks, 8 waiters, and 5 messengers. 
The expenses amount to upwards of 10,000^. per annum. 
The income is derived from the subscriptions of about 1900 
members and subscribers; and substitutes; the payments 
from the insurance and other public companies ; the adver- 
tistDg of ships' b^s, and the sale of Lloyd's List. Each 
member pays 252. admission, and an annual subscription of 
42. it*'y but if an underwriter, 102. 10«. Annual subscribers 
to the whole establishment pay four guineas, or if to the 
Merchants' Room only, then two guineas. The admission is 
by ballot of the committee, on the recommendation of six 
Bubscribers. 

What is called lAoyd^i Begister' of British and Foreign 
Slipping is in No. 2, White-Lion-court, Cornhill, and was 
established in 1834. The object of the Society was to obtain 
a knowledge of the condition of the mercantile shipping, by 
means of careful surveys to be made by competent surveyors, 
and thus to secure an accurate classification according to the 
real and intrinsic worth of the ship. The affairs of the 
Society which instituted this book are managed by a com- 
mittee consisting of 24 members, namely 8 merchants, 8 
shipowners, and 8 underwriters. Six membera (2 of each of 
the description just mentioned) retire annually, but are 
eligible to be re-elected. The right of election rests equally 
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with the committee for Lloyd's and the committee of -tl^e 
General Shipowners' Society. 

On the architrave of the N. fa9ade of the Exchange stx*« 
inscriptions in relief, divided by a simple moulding. ** Tixe 
Earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof/' was 8ugge8t;o<l. 
by the Prince Consort. The one on the left of the spec- 
tator is the common City motto, "BouufE dibige kos," 
and that on the right ''honor dbo." The motto in -fclxo 
central compartment, ''fobtyn. a. ht/' was the motto o£ 
Sir Thomas Qresham, founder of the first Royal Exchang-e, 
1566, which was opened by Queen Elizabeth, Jan. 2ZjrdL, 
1570-1. Behind the Royal Exchange is a sitting statue, in 
bronze, by Story, an American sculptor, of the benevolexif; 
Geo. Peabody, raised by subscription 1869. 

TRINITY HOUSE, on the K side of Toweb Hill, built 
by Samuel Wyatt, belongs to a company founded by Siir 
lliomas Spert, Comptroller of the Navy to Henry VIII., 
and commander of the Harry Grace de Dieu, and was incor- 
porated (March 20th, 1529) by the name of "The Master, 
Wardens, and Assistants of the Guild, Fraternity, or Brother- 
hood, of the most glorious and Undividablo Trinity, and of 
St. Clement, in the parish of Deptford Strond, in the county 
of Kent." The corporation consists of a Master, Deputy- 
Master, 31 Ekler Brethren, and an unlimited number o£ 
"younger brethren," and has for its object the increase and 
encouragement of navigation, &c., the regulation of light- 
houses, and sea-marks, the securing of a body of skilled and 
efficient pilots for the navy and mercantile service, and the 
general management of nautical matters not immediately 
connected with the Admiralty. The revenue of the corpora- 
tion, arising from tonnage, ballastage, beaconage, &c., is 
applied (after defraying the expenses of light-houses, buoys,. 
&c.) to the relief of decayed seamen, their widows and 
children. In the house are busts of Nelson, St. Vincent, 
Howe, and Duncan ; portraits of James I. and his Queen, of 
James II. and Sir Francis Drake; also models of light- 
houses. 

STOCK EXCHANGE, Capel Coubt. Re-built 1853 
(Thomas AUason, architect). This, the ready-money market 
of the world, was removed hither in 1802 from Change- 
alley. It stands immediately in front of the Bank of England. 
Capel-court was so called from the London residence and 
place of business of Sir William Capel, ancestor of the Capels, 
Earls of Essex, and Lord Mayor in 1504. The members 
of the Stocki Exchange, about 850 in nimiber, consist of 
dealers (caUea^o&6fr«), brokers in British and foreign frm^ 
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railway and other shares exclusively; each member paying 10/. 
yearly. A notice is posted at every entrance that none but 
members are admitted. A stranger is soon detected, and by 
the custom of the place is made to understand that he is aii 
intruder^ and turned out. The admission of a member takes 
place in committee, and by ballot. The election is only for 
one year, so that each member has to be re-elected every Lady- 
day. The committee, consisting of thirty, are elected by 
the members at the same time. Every new member of the 
^ house/' as it is called, must be introduced by three members, 
each, of whom enters into security in 800/. for two years. 
An applicant for admission who has been a clerk to a 
m.ember for the space of four years has to provide only two 
secuxitias for 2501. for two years. Foreigners must have resided 
five years before becoming eligible for election. A bankrupt 
member immediately ceases to be a member, and cannot be 
re-elected unless he pays 6^. Sd. in the poimd from resources 
of his own. The usual commission clmrged by a broker is 
one-eighth per cent, upon the stock sold or purchased ; but on 
foreign stocks, raiLway bonds and shares, it varies according 
to the value of the securities. The broker generally deals 
with the "jobbers," as they are called^ a class of members 
who are d^ers or middle men, who remain in the Stock 
Exchange in readiness to act upon the appearance of the 
brokers, but the market is entirely open to all the members. 
The fluctuations of price are produced by sales and pur* 
chases, by continental news, domestic politics and finance ; 
and sometimes by a &aud or trick like that ascribed to 
Lord Cochrane and others, in 1814, when the members 
were victimised to a large amount. 

THE DOCKS OF LONDON (of which six Ue on the north 
and two on the south bank of the river, and occupy an area 
of 900 acres), viz., St. Katherine's Docks, nearest to London, 
London Docks, West India Docks, East India Docks, Victoria 
Docks, Millwall, Surrey, and Commercial Docks, have all 
been formed since 1800, previous to which time shipping in 
the Port of London had to discharge their cargoes into lighters. 
AH these Docks have been constructed by joint-stock com- 
panies, and though not unprofitable to their promoters, have 
redounded more to the advantage of the Port of London 
than to that of their projectors. 

WEST INDIA DOCKS (William Jessop, engineer) cover 
295 acres, and lie between Limehouse and Blackwall, on the 
left bank of the Thames. The first stone was laid by William 
HtL July 12th, 1800, and the docks opened for business, 
1802, The northern, op Import Dock, is 170 yards long h- 
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166 wide, and will hold 204 vessels of 300 tons each ; and 
the southern, or Export Dock, is 170 yards long by 136 yards 
wide, and will hold 195 vessels. South of the Export Dock 
is a canal nearly f of a mile long, cuttmg off the great 
bend of the river, connecting Limehouse Beach with Black- 
wall Beach, and forming the northern boundary of the Isle 
of Dogs. The two docks, with their warehouses, are en- 
closed by a lofty wall five feet in thickness, and have held at 
one time 148,563 casks of sugar, 70,875 barrels and 433,648 
bags of coffee, 35,158 pipes of rum and Madeira^ 14,021 logs 
of mahogany, and 21,350 tons of logwood. Though they 
retain their old name, they belong to the East and West 
India Dock Company, and are used by every kind of shipping. 
The office of the Company is at No. 8, Billiter-square ; and 
the best way of reaching the docks is by the Blackwall 
Bailway. The original capital of the Company was 500,OOOZ., 
afterwards raised to 1,200,0002. The revenues in 1809 
amounted to 330,6232., and in 1813, when they reached their 
climax, to 449,4212. In 1860, 1200 vessels of 498,366 tons 
discharged in these united docks ; the gross earnings were 
404,1622., the nett do. 110,5832. Capital of the East and 
West India Companies, 2 millions. 

EAST INDIA DOCKS, Blackwall, a little lower down 
the river than the West India Docks, and considerably smaller, 
were originally erected for the East India Company, but since 
the opening of the trade to India, the property of the East and 
West India Companies. The first stone was laid March 4th, 
1805, and the docks opened for business Aug. 4th, 1806. The 
number of directors is 13, who must each hold 20 shares in the 
stock of the Company, and 4 of them must be directors of the 
East India Company. This forms the only connexion which 
the East India Company has with the Docks. The possession 
of five shares gives a right of voting. The Import Dock has 
an area of 19 acres, the Export Dock of 10 acres, and the 
Basin of 3, making a total sur&ce of 32 acres. The gates are 
cfosed at 3 in the winter months, and at 4 in the summer 
months. The mode of admission for visitors is much stricter 
than at any of the other Docks. The best way of reaching the 
. Docks is by the Blackwall Bailway from Fenchurch-stoeet. 
This is the head-quarters of White Bait, which may be had 
in the neighbouring Brunswick Tavern. 

ST. KATHEBINE'S DOCKS, near the Toweb. Pu«t stone 
laid May 3rd, 1827, and the Docks publicly opened, Oct 25th, 
1828 ; 1250 houses, (nearly a whole parish, in fact,) including 
the old Hospital of St. E^atherine, were purchased and pulled 
down, and 11,300 inhabitants removed, in clearing the 
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ground for this magnificent undertakins;. of which Mr. Tel- 
ford was the engineer, P. Hardwick the architect, and Sir 
John Hall, the late secretary, the active promoter. The total 
cost was 1,700,000^. The area of the Bocks is about 24 
acres, of which 11^ are water. The lock is sunk so deep that 
ships of 700 tons burden may enter at any time of the tide. 
The warehouses, vaults, sheds, and covered ways will con- 
tam 110,000 tons of goods. The gross earnings of the Com- 
pany in 1860 were 261,995/., nett, 71,756Z. ; and 905 vessels 
entered. Capital 1861, 2,500,0002. The earth excavated at 
St. Katherine's, including the contents of the churchyard, 
when the Docks were formed was carried by water to Millbank, 
aud employed to fill up the cuts or reservoirs of the Chelsea 
Waterworks Company, on which, under Mr. Cubitt's care, 
Eccleston-square, and much of the south side of Pimlico, has 
been since erected. In 1863 the St. Katherine's and London 
Docks amalgamated, and were placed under one management. 
This arrangement is likely to be followed by other Docks. 

THE LONDON DOCKS, situated on the left bank of the 
Thames, between St. Kathebine's Docks and IUtcliff 
Highway. The first and largest dock (John Rennie, engineer) 
was opened, Jan. 30th, 1805. This magnificent establish- 
ment comprises an area of 90 acres — 34} acres of water, 
49} acres of floor in warehouses and sheds, 20 acres of 
vault. There are 20 warehouses, 259 floors in these ware- 
houses, 18 sheds, 17 vaults, and 6 quays, with three 
entrances from the Thames, viz.. Hermitage, 40 feet in width; 
Wapping, 40 feet; and Shadwell, 45 feet. The Westem 
Dock comprises 20 acres; the Eastern, 7 acres; and the 
Wapping !^sm, 3 acres. The entire structure cost 4,000,000?. 
of money. In 1858, 2 new locks were made, 60 feet wide, 
and a new basin, 780 feet by 450 feet ; Rendall, Engineer. 
The wall alone cost 66,000?. The walled-in range of dock 
possesses water-room for 302 sail of vessels, exclusive of 
lighters ; warehouse-room for 220,000 tons of goods ; and 
vault-room for 60,000 pipes of wine. The tobacco warehouse 
alone covers 5 acres. The number of ships entered in 1860 
was 1032, measuring 424,388 tons. Six weeks are allowed for 
unloading, beyond which period the charge of a farthing per 
ton is made for the first two weeks, and a halfpenny per ton 
afterwards. The business of the Docks is managed by a Court 
of Directors, who sit at the London Dock House, in New 
Bank-buildings. The capital of the shareholders is 5,000,000?* 
As many as 8000 labourers have been employed in these 

docks in one day. 
•* The TobaccoWareboases are rented Ijy Government at UfiOOl, a ye*r» 

r 2 
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They will contain about 24,000 hogsheads, averaging 120011). eacb, and 
equal to 30,000 tons of general merchandise. Passages and alleys, eacli 
several hundred feet long, are bordered on both sides by close and. com- 
pact ranges of hogsheads, with here and there a small space for the 
counting-house of the officers of customs, under whose inspection all the 
arrangements are conducted. Near the north-east comer of the 'ware- 
houses is a door inscribed ' To the Kiln,' where damaged tobacco is burnt, 
the long chimney which carries off the smoke being jocularly called ' The 
Queen's Pipe.* " — KnigMs London, iii. 76. 

This is the great depot for the stock of wines belonging to 
the Wine Merchants of London. Port is principally kept 
in pipes ; sherry in hogsheads. On the 30th of June, 1849, 
the Dock contained 14,783 pipes of port ; 13,107 hogsheads 
of sherry; 64 pipes of French wine; 796 pipes of Cape 
wine; 7607 cases of wine, containing 19,140 dozen; 10^113 
hogsheads of brandy ; and 3642 pipes of rum. 

"As you enter the dock, the sight of the forest of masts in the distance 
and the tall chimneys vomiting clouds of ble^k smoke, and the many- 
coloured flags flying in the air, has a most peculiar effect; while the 
sheds, with the monster wheels arching through the roofs, look like the 
paddle-boxes of huge steamers. Along the quay, you see now men with 
their faces blue with indigo, and now gangers with their long brass- 
tipped rule dripping with spirit from the cask they have been probing^'; 
then will come a group of flaxen-haired sailors, chattering German ; and 
next a black sailor, with a cotton handkerchief twisted tnrban-Iike around 
his head. Presentlv a blue-smocked butcher, with fresh meat and a 
bunch of cabbages in the tray on his shoulder, and shortly afterwards 
a mate with green parroquets in a wooden cage. Here you will see, 
sitting on a bench, a sorrowftil-looking woman, with new bright cookinfir 
tins at her feet, telling you she is an emigrant preparing for her voyage. 
As yon pass along this quay the air is pungent with tobacco ; at that it 
overpowers you with the fumes of rum. Then you are nearly sickened 
with the stench of hides and huge bins of horns, and shortly afterwards 
Uie atmosphere is ftagrant with coffee and spice. Nearly everywhere 
yon meet stacks of cork, or else yellow bins of sulphur or lead-coloured 
copper ore. As you enter this warehouse, the flooring is sticky, as if it 
had been newly tarred, with the sugar that has leaked through the casks, 
and as you descend into the dark vaults you see long lines of lights 
"hanging fh>m the black arches, and lamps flitting about midway. Here 
you sniff the fumes of the wine, and there the peculiar fungous smell of 
dry-rot. Then the jumble of sounds as you pass along the dock blends in 
anything but sweet concord. The sailors are singing boisterous nigger 
songs from the Yankee ship just entering, the cooper is hammering at 
the casks on the quay ; the chains of the cranes, loosed of their weight, 
rattle as they fly up again ; the ropes splash in the water ; some captain 
shouts his orders through his hands ; a goat bleats from some ship in 
the basin : and empty casks roll along the stones with a hollow drum- 
like sound. Here the heavy-laden ships are down far below the quay, 
and you descend to them by ladders, whilst in another basin they are 
high up out of the water, so that their green copi)er sheathing is almost 
level with the eye of the passenger, while above his head a long line of 
bowsprits stretch far over the quay, and from them hang spars and 
planks as a gangway to each ship. This immense establishment is 
worked by from one to three thousand hands, according as the j)usiness 
is either ' brisk ' or ' slack.' " — Henry Mayhew, Labour and the Poor. 

Mode of Admission, — ^Tho basins and shipping are open to 
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CORK EXCHANGE, Mabk Laxe, Citt, projected and 
opened 1747, enlarged and partly rdrailt 1827-28. Market 
days, Hon., Wed., and FrL Hoars of boainess 10 to 3 ; 
Honday is the principal day. Wheat is paid for in bills at 
one month, and all other descriptions of com and grain in 
InDs at two months. The Kentish " hoymen" (distinguishetl 
by ihcir sailors' jackets) have stands firee of expense, anf 
pST len for rentage and dues than others, 
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COAL EXCHANGE, in Lower Thames Street, nearly 
opposite Billingsgate, established pursuant to 47 Geo. III., 
cap. 68. The building (J. B. Bunning, archt.,) was opened by 
Pnnce Albert, 1849. In making the foundations, a Boman 
hypocaust was laid open. It has been arched over, and is 
still visible. The interior decorations of the Exchange by 
F. Sang, represent the various species of ferns, palms, and 
other plants found foBsilised amid strata of the coal forma- 
tion; the principal collieries and mouths of the shafts; 
portraits of men who have rendered service to the trade ; 
colliers' tackle, implements, &c. The floor is laid in the 
form of the mariner's compass, and consists of upwards of 
40,000 pieces of wood. The black oak portions were taken 
from the bed of the Tyne, and the mulberry wood introduced 
as the blade of the dagger in the City shield was taken from 
a tree said to have been planted by Peter the Great when 
working in this country as a shipwright. In 1872 the coal 
supplied to London alone amounted to 5,007,006 tons— of 
which 2,548,000 tons were brought by rail. Some of the 
largest gas companies consume 100,000 tons, and there are 
brewers and sugar refiners who use from 5000 to 10,000 tons 
yearly. The Museum is open the 1st Monday of every 
montii, 12 to 4. 20,000 seamen are employed in the carry- 
ing department alone of the London Coal Trade. 

RAILWAY STATIONS.— 1. LONDON AND NORTH 
WESTERN, EusTON Square, approached by a Grecian 
''■**\ Doric gateway, occupies 12 acres, and the neighbouring 
^-thipAt at Camden Hill, 30 acres. The two cost £800,000. The 
gre^^^'Qall (opened May, 1849), was built from the designs of 
P. C. HaMwick, architect to the Company. In it is placed a 
statue of the late Robert Stephenson. The bas-reliefs of 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c., are by John Thomas. 
Close at hand are the Euston and Victoria Hotels. 

2. The LONDON BRIDGE STATION is the outiet for nu- 
merous Companies, — ^Brighton, Dover (South Eastern), Crystal 
Palace, Greenwich, Mid Kent, North Kent, and is a more won- 
derful sight, from the complication of its raUs, than any other 
station in London. 

8. GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, King's Cross, 
opened in 1852. 

4. GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, Paddihqton (com- 
pleted 1866), with its vast hotel, is a grand architectural 
construction. 
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5. LONDON, CHATHAH, AND DOVER TBBMINI, 
LuDQATB Hill and Yictobia. StAnov, Pocuoo. 

e. MIDLAND RAILWAY, St. PAVCftAB-^Betiroea 
the Oreftt Northern and London and Noith-Westeni Sta- 
tions; the greatai roof in the woM, 700 feet lon& 240 feet 
span, unbroken by ties or Iwaees; it is a modified pointed 
arch, 150 ft. high. Each of the 35 ribs wei^^ 50 tons. 
The outer thrust is counteracted by ties connecting emj 
pair of ribs below, pausing under the floor. Under tt mn 
two stories of warehooses for Baas ft Co., BarUm V^e Ale, 
fto. The goods station, at Agar Towv, occapiei 50 aena^ 
cleared of houses to make room for it. 

7. VICTORIA STATION, Yictoiua Road, Pdiuco, 
finished 1861, occupies in part the ate of the Grosrenor 
Canal and Basin. It opens out a communication from the 
west end of London to the Railways leading to : a. Brighton, 
DoTer, Croydon, Crystal Palace; b, Chatham and Dover; 
c. Great Western Railway. It covers nearly 12 acrea. 

8. CHARING CROSS STATION, on the site of Hunger- 
ford Market, for the S. £. Counties, Brighton, Folkestone, 
and Dover Lines, and Greenwich. Continental mail-trains 
twice a day. Baggage may be booked through to Paris. 
This railway is connected with the City at Cumon-street, 
crossing the Thames by two bridges. The upper port of the 
edifice is a coloaaal Hotel. In front of it rises a stone Cross, 
an elegant reproduction, as far as possible, of that which 
once stood at Charing Cross, dedicated to Queen Eleanor. 
(E. Barry, archt.) 

9. GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY STATION, Shobk- 
DiTCH — to Cambridge, Colchester, Norwich, Yarmouth, Peter* 
borough ; to be extended to Broad-street. 

10. CANNON STREET TERMINUS of the South-Eaatem 
Railway, on the left bank of the Thames, accessible by an 
iron rulway bridge over the river, is a vast structure ; its 
shed is 190 ft. span, each truss weighs 47 tons. It crosses 
Thames Street on a bridge, and occupies the site of the 
venerable Steelyard, or Hall of the Hanse, 1250 — 1550. 
It covers greater part of two parishes, Allhallows the Great 
and St. Mary Bothaw 1 Part of it is a grand Hotel and City 
Dining Rooma Its total cost was 505,3362. 

11. NORTH LONDON and LONDON and NORTH 
WESTERN CITY TERMINUS, Bboad-btbebt, City, leads 
to Dalston and Camden Town Stations. (See Metropolitan 
Bailways in Introduction.) 
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IX.-MARKETS. 

METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Copenhagen 
Fields (between Islington and Camden Town) — the modem 
Smithfield — the live-stock and meat market of London — 
erected 1854-5, after a long parliamentary struggle with, the 
Corporation of London, and publicly opened by Prince Albert, 
Idth June, 1855. Architect^ Mr. Running. The maxket 
occupies 30 acres, and is said to have cost 440,000Z. 15 acres 
are enclosed, furnishing room for 7,600 bullocks, 40,000 
sheep, 1,400 calves, and 900 pigs ; there is also lairage or 
covered sheds for bullocks and sheep. In the centre rises a 
clock tower — a station of the Eleotiic Telegraph Co. Round 
its base are banking-houses for the convenience of dealers. 
There are 8 slaughter houses, 2 of which are public. There 
are 34 more acres available for the extension of the market. 
The number of cattle, sheep, and pigs, sold in one year 
in this market is estimated at 4,000,000. About one-siKth of 
all the oxen come from Denmark, which receives for them 
600,000Z. a-year. The City takes a toll upon every beast 
exposed to sale, of Id per head, and of sheep at 2d per score, 
and for every pen \s. 

Salesmen estimate the weight of cattle by the eye, and, 
from constant practice, are seldom out more than a few 
pounds. The sales are sdways for cash. No paper is passed, 
but when the bargain is struck, the buyer and Seller shake 
hands and close the sale. Several millions are annually paid 
away in this manner. 

A foreign caitU-^ma/rket was opened at Deptford, on the 
site of the old Dockyard, 1872. 

The Agbiottltdbal Hall, Islington Green, a capacious 
building, covering nearly three acres, between Liverpool- 
road and Islington Green. An Italian fa9ade, of brick, with 
two towers. The main hall, 384 by 217 ft., covered with a 
glass roof supported on iron columns. More than 8000 tons 
of iron were used in its construction. Architect, — Peck, of 
Maidstone. Date, 1861. Cost, 40,000Z. Here arc held at 
Christmas, the Agricultural Show, exhibitions of Cattle of 
the Smithfield Club. 

THE METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Smithfield, 
approached by broad streets from Holborn and the Old 
Bailey, was begun 1862, after much opposition from the Cor- 
poration, and finished 1868. It is a handsome and appro- 
priate building, in the Renaissance style, of red brick, 
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flanked by four comer towers (Horace Jones, architect). It 
is imposing fix>m its extent and proportions, coyering threo 
and a half acres, 630 ft. long, by 246 wide. Its roof of iron 
and glass, 30 ft. high, is supported on wrought iron pillars ; 
it is furnished with convenient stalls for the sale of meat, 
while underneath the entire basement, beneath the floor, 
equal to nearly 3 acres, is a Bailway Depot including cool 
cellars for storing meat, provided with lifts and commimi- 
catiug with various Underground railways and with the 
Cattle Market. It includes a Poultry Market. The cost 
was nearly 200,000/. 

Old Smfthfield Markbt was an irregular open area of 
5} acres, surrounded by bone-houses, catgut manufactories, 
public-houses, and knackers' yards. The name would seem to 
have been originally Smoothfield, ''campus planus." 

^FaHslaff. Where's Bardolph? 

" Fagt. He 's gone into Smithfield to buy voor worship a horse. 

^Fdlstaff. I honght him in Paul's, and he'll buy me a horse in 
Smithfield : an I oonld get me but a wife in the Stews, I were manned, 
horsed, and wived." — Shakspearet 2nd Bart of Henry IV ^ Act i., se. 2. 

Smithfield is &mou8 for its jousts, tournaments, executions, 
and burnings. Here Wallace and the gentle Mortimer were 
executed. Here, Sir William Walworth slew Wat Tyler, 
June, 1381 ; the King standing near St Bartholomew's Priory, 
and the Commons towards the west in form of battle. "For 
two days the commoners burnt, and ravaged, and beheaded in 
the city, but on the evening oif the second day, the Mayor, 
Sir Wm. Walworthe, most manfully, by himself, rushed 
upon the captain of the said multitude, and as he was alter- 
cating with the king and his nobles, first wounded him in 
the neck with his sword and then hurled him from his 
horse, mortally pierced in the breast, and further so de- 
fended himself that he departed from thence unhurt.'* — Biley. 
The stake, at which so many of the Marian martyrs died, was 
fixed immediately opposite the church of St. Barmolomew tibe 
Great {see Sect. xiv). In March, 1849, during excavations 
necessary for a new sewer, and at a depth of 3 ft. below the 
surface^ immediately opposite the entrance to the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, the workmen laid open a mass 
of unhewn stones, blackened as if by fire, and covered wiiJi 
ashes, and human bones charred and partially consumed. 
This is supposed to have been the spot generally used for the 
Smithfield burnings — the face of the sufferei* being turned to 
the east and to the great gate of St. Bartholomew, the prior 
of which was generally present on such occasions. Many 
boM were carried away as relics. There are records of 277 
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persons having thus perished. The fiict has been marker! by 
an appropriate monument, a slab of granite, framed and 
inscribed, let into the wall of the Hospital opposite (March, 
1870). A memorial church has also been built near. 

Here too, from Sept. 3rd to 6th, was held the far-£euxiecL 
Bartholomew Fair, once one of the leading &irs in England, 
established by a grant from Henry II. to the Black Canons 
of St. Bartholomew for the Sale of Cloth, whence an adjoin- 
ing street is still called Cloth Fair, but -for a century and 
more (until its abolition in 1851) only a scene of licence 
and a nuisance. 

BILLINGSGATE, the great fish-market of London (of red 
brick, with stone dressings,) lies a little below London Bridge 
on the left bank of the Thames (Bunning, architect). E^isfa. 
have been sold here since 1351. Queen Elizabeth appointed 
''this open place for the landing and bringing in of any fisli, 
com, salt, stores, victuals, and fruit, and for the carrying 
forth of the saine, or the like, and for no other merchan- 
dizes." In the reign of William III., 1699, it was made " a 
free and open market for all sorts of fish." It is now regu- 
lated pursuant to 9 & 10 Vict c. 346. It yields the Corpo- 
ration 70002. per annum.) 

"How this gate took that name, or of what antiquity the same is, 
I must leave uncertain, as not having read any ancient record thereof 
more than that Gefirej Monmouth writeth, that Belin, a king of the 
Britons, ahout 400 years b.c, built this gate, and named it Belin's grate, 
after his own calling ; and that when he was dead, his body being burnt, 
the ashes in a vessel of brass were set upon a high pinnacle of stone over 
the same gate. It seemeth to me not to be so ancient, but rather to have 
taken that name of some later otmer of the place, happily named Beling^ 
or Biling, as Somer's key. Smart's key, Frost wharf, and others thereby, 
took their names of their oymera."— Stow, p. 17. 

The coarse language of the place has long been fiunous : — 

" There stript, fair Bhetoric languished on the ground ; 
His blunted arms by Sophistry are borne, 
And shameless Billingsgate her robes adorn." 

Fbpe, The Dunciad, B. iy. 

" One may term Billingsgate," says old Fuller, "the Esculine 
gate of London." 

The market opens at 5 o'clock throughout the year. All 
fish are sold by the tale except salmon, which is sold by 
weight, and oysters and shell-fish, which are sold by measure. 
The salmon imports are from Scotland, Ireland, Holland, and 
the north of Europe. The best cod is brought firom the Dog- 
ger-bank, and the greater number of lobsters from Norway. 
The eels are chiefly from Holland. The oyster season com- 
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menees 4th Auguei. Since the opening of nilwayB, fish is 
conveyed to London chiefly by them. The Ghreat Eastern 
has the largest share in this traffic. In 1869| 80,000 tons 
Were brought by land, and only a small quantity by veaseUi. 
Salmon is sent in boxes on commission to agents, who charge 
5 per cent, and take the risk of bad debts. Much fine fish is 
destroyed purposely, in order to keep up the price. This 
business is in few hands, and those engaged in it are the most 
wealthy of all dealers in fish. 

Here every day (at 1 and 4), at the '' Three Tuns Tayem," 
a capital dinner may be had for Is, 6d., including three kinds 
of fish, joints, steaks, and bread and cheese. 

For Columbia Fish Market, buHt by Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, see Sect. xxin. ; is used for vegetables also. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET, the great fruit, vegetable, 
and herb market of London, originated (drc. 1656) in a few 
temporary stalls and sheds at the back of the garden wall of 
Bedford-house on the south side of the square. The present 
Market-place (William Fowler, architect) was erected (1880) 
by the Duke of Bedford. The market is rated (1849) to the 
poor at 48002., rather under the amount derived from the 
rental and the tolls. The stranger in London who wishes to 
see what Covent-garden Market is like, should visit it on a 
Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday morning in summer, between 
3 and 7 o'clock. To see the supply of fruit and vegetables 
carted off, 7 a.m. is early enough. To enjoy the sight and 
smell of flowers and fruit, the finest in the world, any time 
from 10 A.M. to 4 or 5 p.m. will answer. 

LEADENHALL MARKET, Gracechurch-street, for but- 
chers' meat, poultry, game, leather, hides, bacon, &c. It is a 
mean structure or collection of sheds, stalls, and shops, only 
worth notice for its exuberant contents. The manor-house of 
Leadenhall, which gave the name to the market, belonged 
(1309) to Sir Hugh Neville, knight, and was converted into 
a granary for the City by Simon Eyre, draper, and Mayor of 
London, in 1445. The market escaped me Great fire of 
1666. 

" Wotild'st thou with mighty beef augment thy meal| 
Seek Leadenhall."— G=ay, Trivia. 

Leadenhall is no longer celebrated for its beef, but is de* 
servedly esteemed as the largest and best poultry market in 
London. 

Favbisodov Market is a general market for vegetables 
and fruit. It is the great water-cress market of London. 
The CoBW Market is in Mark-lane ; see Sect. vni. 
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The greatest number of horses are sold at TaItebsall's^ in 
Knightsbridge Green, near the end of Sloane-street, f oraarerJy 
in Grosvenor-place, a handsome structure, includmg mxigea 
of stables of the best construction, lofty and airy, with court 
under glass roofs, accommodating 300 or 400 horses. nMiia 
mart was called after Richard Tattersall (d. 1796), ori^nally a 
training groom to the last Duke of Kingston, who laid tlie 
foundation of his fortune by the purchase, for 25002., of tlie 
celebrated horse " Highflyer." All horses for sale must be 
sent on the Friday before the day of sale. The days of sale 
are Mondays throughout the year, and Thursdays in th.e 
height of the season. Here is a subscription-room, under tlie 
revision of the Jockey Club (who have rooms in Old Bond- 
street), and attended by all the patrons of the turf, froxa 
noblemen down te stable-keepers. Days of meeting, Monday 
and Thursday throughout the year. Settling days, Tuesday 
after the Derby, Monday after the St. Leger. It is necessary 
te have an introduction from a subscriber. Annual sub- 
scription, 21, 29. The niunber of members is stated to be 
between three and four hundred. The betting at TattersaQ's 
regulates the betting throughout the country. 



X.-BREWERIES. 



Among the many curiosities to be seen in London few 
will be found more interesting to the agriculturist than 
a visit to one or other of the great breweries. The fol- 
lowing statement of the malt used by the most eminent 
London brewers in one year, is supposed te be an average 
of the consumption for some years past ; — 

Qn. 
Barclay, Perkins, and Co., Park-street, Southwark . . 127,000 
Tniman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., Brick-lane, Spitalfields. 140,000 

Meux and Co., Tottenham Court Road 69,617 

Reid and Co., Llquorpond-street, Gray's Inn-lane . . . 56,640 
Whitbread and Co., Chiswell-st., Finsbury,.St. Luke's . 61,800 
Combe and Co., Castle-street, Long Acre .... 43,282 
Late Calvert and Co., 89, Upper Thames-street .... 29,690 

Mann and Cp., 172, Whitechapel-road 24,030 

Charrington and Co., Mile-end-road 22,023 

Thome and Co., Horseferry-road, Millbank . . . 21,016 
Taylor and Co., HoUoway 16,870 

At Barclay's (the largest, extending over 11 acres) 600 quar- 
ters of malt are brewed daily. Among ^e many vats, one 
is pointed out containing 8500 barrels of porter, which, at 
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the selling price, would yield 90002. The water used for 
brewing is taken from the Thames at Ditton, and costs 20002. 
per annum. To cool the wort in hot weather, water at 54* 
Fahr. is drawn from a well 867 feet deep ; 180 cart-horses are 
employed in the cartage of beer, &c., principally of the 
Flanders breed, cost from 501. to 802. each, and are noble 
specimens. The head brewer has a salary of 10002. a year. 
The founder of the firm was Henry Thrale, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, whose house stands in Park-street (once 
Deadman's-place). The business, at Thrale's death, was sold 
by Johnson and his brother executor, in behalf of Mrs. 
Thrale, to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., for 185,0002. 
" We are not here," said Johnson on the day of sale, " to sell 
a parcel of boilers and yats, but the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice." Robert Barclay, the 
first of the name in the firm (d. 1831), was a descendant of 
the fiunous Barclay who wrote the Apology for the Quakers, 
and Perkins was the chief clerk on Thrale's establishment. 
While on his tour to the Hebrides, in 1773, Johnson men- 
tioned that Thrale "paid 20,0002. a year to the revenue, and 
that he had fovr vats, each of which held 1600 barrels, above 
a thousand hogsheads." The amount at present paid to 
the revenue by the firm is nine times 20,0002. 

Truman, Hanbury and Buxton's brewery is not inferior in 
extent or excellent management to Barclay's. The beer is 
here cooled in summer by ice brought from Norway, of which 
immense stores are kept. The visitor should exert his in- 
fluence among his friends to obtain an order of admission to 
one of the larger Breweries. 



XI.-WATER COMPANIES. 

The cities of London and Westminster, and the borough 
of Southwark, and certain parishes and places adjaceut 
thereto, are at present supplied with water by nine Com- 
panies, who exercise absolute and irresponsible discretion in 
the quality, price, and quantity, of the article they selL 
These Companies are: — New Rivbb Company; East Lon- 
»0K Water Works Company; Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company; West Middlesex Water Works Cok- 
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PANT ; Lambeth Water Works Company ; Oheiaea Wa.ter 
Works Company; Grand Junction Water Works Com- 
pany ; Kent Water Works Company ; Hampstead Water 
Works Company. 

The daily supply is nearly 46 xnillionB of gallons, of 
which 20 millions are from the Thames, and 26 millionB 
from the New River and other sources. This supply is 
equal, it is said, to a river 9 feet wide and 8 feet deep, 
running at two xniles an hour. The City is entirely supplied 
from the New River and the River Lea; not by the Thsones. 
The nine companies supply 271,795 tenements ; the K'ew 
River supplying 83,206 of that number. 

The Thames has hitherto been at once our cistern and our 
cesspool ; but this great disgrace is in some degree remedied, 
as far as supply is concerned, by an Act passed in 1852 direct- 
ing that on and after 81st of August, 1855, no companies, 
except the Chelsea Company, shall take water frt>m any part 
of the Thames below Teddington Lock. The new system 
of MoMh Drainage will, it is hoped, relieve the Thames 
from the second reproach of foulness. 

'The NEW RIVER is an artificial stream, 38 miles in l^^h, 
about 18 feet wide and 4 feet deep, projected 1608-9, and com- 
pleted 1620, by Sir Hugh Myddelton, a native of Denbigh, in 
Wales, and a member of the Goldsmiths' Company, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the City of London with water. Nearly 
ruined by his scheme, Myddelton parted with his Interest in it 
to a company, called the New River Company, in whose hands 
it still remains, reserving to himself and his heirs for ever an 
annuity of lOOZ. per annum. This annuity ceased to be 
claimed about 1715. The New River has its rise at Chadwell 
Spring, now a spacious basin with an islet, containing a 
monument to Myddelton, erected by Mylne, the architect 
and engineer, situated in meadows, midway between Hert- 
ford and Ware; from this the Company obtains 500,000 
gallons daily. The New River runs for several miles parallel 
with the river Lea^ from, which it borrows 18,500,000 gallons 
daily at Ware, and at last empties itself into 83,206 tene- 
ments, and down the throats of 800,000 persons, having run 
a very circuitous course from its source to London. The 
dividend for the year 1633, which is beheved to have been 
the first, was 15^. 3«. 3d The Company now receives 
252,000;. per annum, from the sale of 26,500,000 gallons 
to London. A single share produces 1,500^. a year, and 
is worth 30,0002. There are 72 shares. The main of the 
New River at Islington was, it is said, shut down at the 
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time of the Great Vixe of London in 1666 ; and it 
beHeved by some, that the supply of water had been stopped 
by Captain John Qraunt, a papist ! One of the figures in 
Tempest's Cries of London, published in the reign of James II., 
carries " New River "Water." 



XII. -MAIN DRAINAQE.-SEWERAGE. 

A NEW system of Main Drainage for London was 
decided on in 1858, and begun 1859, by the Metbopolitan 
Board of Works, the object being to divert the impurities 
of the great City from the Thames, into which they 
had hitherto been poured. A series of large sewers, in 
iax^y tunnels, carried under streets and buildings,, whose 
aggr^ate length amounts to 85 miles, have been constructed 
on either side of the Thames, at right angles with the old 
aewers and a little below their levels, so as to intercept the 
sewage, and prevent its polluting the river in its passage 
through London. They dischaxge themselves by a general 
outfiUl channel at Barking Creek on the left bank of the 
Thames, and at Crossness, near Plumstead, on the right. 
The greater part of the sewage is carried away along with 
the rainfall by gravitation ; but the sewage of the low levels 
requires to be pumped up by steam-engines into the out- 
fall channels, and is previoiuly subjected to a process of 
deodorising. The cost of executing this extensive design is 
4,100,0002. ! paid by a tax levied on owners of property. On 
the S. side of the Thames the high level channels (10 miles 
long) begin at Clapham, the low level (11 miles) at Putnev, 
both uniting at Deptford Creek ; thence proceeding to Erith, 
7 miles. On the N. or City side of the Thames, three sy&> 
terns of sewers, beginning at Hampstead, Kilbum, and the 
river embankment, meet together on the river Lea. The 
works at Bow Creek, below Blackwall, in bridges, aqueducts, 
culverts, and conduits, are on the most stupendous scale. 
The Pwmipmg Station, at Abbey Mills, West Uam, a fanciful 
building, where the low level drainage is lifted, by steam, 
to the upper level, cost near 250,000l. The ordinary daily 
amount of London sewage thus discharged into the River 
Thames on the N. side has been calculated at 10,000,000 
cubic feet, and on the south side 4,000,000 cubic feet. For- 
merly ttie sewers emptied themselves into the Thames at 

varioua levels. When the tide rose above the orifices of 
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these sewers, the whole dramage of the district was stopped 
until the tide receded again, rendering the river- side 
system of sewers in Kent and Surrey a succession of cess- 
pools. Now their contents are received in reservoirs at the 
riyer bank, which are discharged into the river about the 
time of high water, thus both dilutiDg the sewage and carry- 
ing it down by the ebb to a point 26 miles below London 
Bridge, where it is partly employed in fertilising barren 
land. The whole sewage of London is diverted away from 
the Thames into this gigantic cloa4ia maxi/ma. The engineer 
of the Main Drainage is Mr. Bazalgette. 



XIII.-TOWER OF LONDON. 



TOWER OF LONDON, the most celebrated fortress in 
Great Britain, stands immediately wUhmt the ancient Ci^ 
walls, on the left or Middlesex bank of the Thames, and 
*' below bridge," between the Custom House and St. Kathe- 
rine's Docks. 

"This Tower/' says Stow, "is a citadel to defend or command the 
City ; a royal palace ; a prison of state for the most dangerous offenders ; 
the armoury tor warlike provisions ; the treasury of the ornaments and 
jewels of the Grown; and general conserver of most of the records of 
the King's courts of justice at Westminster."— iSt<no, p. 23. 

Tradition has carried its erection many centuries earlier than 
our records warrant, attributing its foundation to Julius 
Caesar: — 

" Prince. Where shall we sojourn till our coronation ? 

" Qloster. Where it seems best unto your royal self. 
If I may counsel you, some day or two 
Your highness will repose you at the Tower. 

" Prince. I do not like the Tower, of any place. — 
Did Julius Geesar build that place, my lord? 

" Buck. He did, my gracious lord, beg^n that place, 
Which since succeeding ages have re-edified. 

"Prince. Is it upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it? 

" Budi, Upon record, my gracious lord." 

ShaJcspeare, King Richard Itl.^ Act ili., sc. 1. 

" This is the way 
To Julias Geesar's ill-erected Tower." 

Shdkapeare, King Biehard 11*, Act t., ie. 1. 

** Ye towers ^ "lias, London's lasting shame. 
With man A>n Wtf * midnight morder fed." 

>ri ^ Oraff, The Bard, 
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The Qovemment of the Tower has been entrusted since the 
cla3rB of tlie Conqueror to a high officer called the Constable, 
That office was filled by the Duke of Wellington, and is 
now by Qen. Sir William Gomm. The Lieut.-Goyernor is Col. 
Lord de Hos, author of ** Historical Memorials of the Tower," 
1866-67. 

The Tower is entered from the side of Tower Hill by the 
Lions' Gkite, on the W. side, where the lions and King's 
beasts Tvere formerly kept. Here tickets are distributed — 
for the Armoury and White Tower, Qd. ; and for the Crown 
jewels, Qd, each person. Admission from 10 to 4. 

Strangers are conducted over the Tower by the Warders, 
commonly called Beefeaters, whose places were formerly 
bought ; but who are now all old soldiers, appointed on ac- 
count of good services. They conduct yisitors in parties of 12. 
Passing under two Qothic gateways through the Middle 
and Byward Towers, and over the broad and deep moat 
surrounding the fortress, once an eyesore and unwholesome, 
now drained and kept as a garden, though still capable of 
being flooded at high water, we enter the Outer Bail, and 
perceive before us the wall of the Inner Bail, 80 to 40 ft. high, 
surmounted by towers at intervals. At the S.W. angle rises 
the BeU Twjer, forming part of the Governor's house, while, 
rt, in the line of the outer rampart is St. Thomas Tower, 
I and the Traitm^s Oate, opening to the river beneath a fine 
' wide arch, well restored and rebuilt in 1866, by Salvin. The 
Traitor's Gate— 

\ ^ That gate misnamed, thzongh which before 

1 Went Sidney, Rassell, Baleigh, Cramner, More." 

I Bogerifs Human lAfe, 

' is BO called because prisoners, brought by water, were ad- 
mitted by it. It is now closed. Nearly opposite to it rises 

k the Bloody Tower, gloomy and ominous name, so called 
because within it took place the murder of the princes, 
Edward V. and Duke of York, sons of Edward IV,, by order 
of Bichard III. It was described by the Duke of Wellington 
as ''the only place of security in which prisoners of State 
can be placed." Here the royal jewels are now placed (see 
below). 
Passing beneath the portcullis which still hangs above 

^ the gateway of the Bloody Tower, you enter the Inner Bail. 

y In the comer of the square, on the left, is the Governor's 
lodgings in the Bell Tower (mentioned above, and not shown 
to the public). Thej contain the Council Chamber, in which 
Gay Fawkes was examined by the Lords and King James, 
with application cf torture ; also the Romish priests who were 
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acoomplioM in the Powder plot This event is conunemorated 
by a tablet of parti-coloured marbles, with inscriptions in 
liatin and Hebrew. In another an inscription on an old 
mantel-piece relates to the Countess of Lenox, grandmother 
of James the First, " commitede prysner to thjB Logynge 
for the Marige of her Sonne, my Lord Henry Darnle and the 
Queene of Scotlande." The Bell Tower was the prison of 
Queen Elizabeth, of Fisher, bishop of Bochester, and pro- 
bably of Lord Nithsdale, whose escape thence was bo wonder- 
fully effected by his heroic wife.* 

The oldest portion existing of the Tower is the isolated squ are 
Keep, or Donjon in the centre, called the WkUe Tower, built 
by William &e Conqueror (circ. 1078), Gundulph, bishop of 
Rochester, being architect. It was re-faced and the windows 
modernised by Wren, but within it is nearly unaltered. A 
winding stair at the comer, at the foot of which the bones 
of " the murdered princes " were found, leads to the Chapel 
of St. John, long used, as well as the other chambers, to hold 
Kecords ; now laid open. It is one of the best preserved 
and oldest specimens of Early Norman style in Britain ; 
plain and massive piers supporting round arches and a barrel 
vault. The £. end is an apse, and round it and the aisles 
runs a triforium gallery, in which the royal family may 
have heard mass. The Banqueting Hall and Council Cham- 
ber adjoining, have flat timber roofs supported on stout 
joists. They are now filled with 60,000 stand of rifles, kept 
in the most perfect order, and beautifully arranged. 

In the Council Chamber great events have been enacted. 
Here Crookback Richard burst in, before he became king, 
and turning upon Lord Hastings, called him traitor, and, 
-striking the table with his fist, gave him over to the 
armed band, who entered at the signal, to be beheaded on 
Tower Qreen, upon a casual log. 

Outside the White Tower, on the S. side, are several inte- 
resting examples of early gunnery. Observe. — No. 7, a chamber 
gun of the time of Henry VI. No. 17, a portion of a large 
brass gun of the time of Heniy^ YHL, said to have belonged 
to the ship of war, the Great Harry, of which we have a re- 
presentation in the picture at Hampton Court No. 18, a gun 
of the same reign, mscribed, "Thomas Semeur Enyght was 
master of the EJng's Ordynance whan lohn and Robeiii 
Owen Brethren made thys Pece Anno Domini 1546." Iron 
serpent with chamber, time of Henry YIIL, recovered 
from the wreck of the Mary Rose, sunk off Spithead, in 
1545| Bnas gun taken from the Chinese in 1842, inscribed^ 

^ See Lord De Ros' " Memwiala of the Tower,** 1866. 
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"Richard: Philips: made: thi8:Pece: An: Dni: 1601.' 
Two brass guns, called " Charles " and " Le Tlm^raire," cap- 
tured from the French at Cherbourg, in 1758, bearing the 
arms of France and the motto of Louih XIV., " Ultima ratio 
regum." Large mortar employed by William III., at the 
Biege of Namur. 

The BeatLchamp Tower ^ on the W. side, carefully restored in 
1853 by Mr. Salvin, w^ the place of imprisonment of Anne 
Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey, whose name appears cut on 
the N. wall, which is scratched over with inscriptions by 
prisoners confined within it. It derives its name from 
Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, imprisoned in it in 
1397; — the Develin Tower; the Bowyer Tower, on the N. 
side, where the Duke of Clarence, it is traditionally believed, 
was drowned in a butt of Malmsey; the Martin Tower, 
near the Jewel House; and the Salt Tower, on the E. 
side, containing a curious sphere, with the signs of the 
zodiac, &c., engraved on the walls. May 30th, 1561, by Hugh 
Draper, of Bristol, committed to the Tower in 1660, on 
suspicion of sorcery and practice against Sir William St. . 
Lowe and his lady. 

The Horse Arrnxmry is contained in a gallery 150 ft. long by 
83 ft. wide, built in 1826 on the south side of the White 
Tower. The general assignment of the suits and arrange- 
ment of the gallery were made by the late Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, author of A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, 
J. R. Planch^, Esq., Somerset Herald, and by Mr. Hewitt, the 
present intelligent custos. The centre is occupied by a line 
of equestrian figures, ^ in number, clothed in the armour of 
various reigns, from the time of Edward I. to James II. 
(1272 — 1688). The wall, over the arches, which runs along 
the centre of the gallery, bears the names and dates of 
English Sovereigns from Henry II. to James II., and is painted 
with the livery colours of each family. 

ls< Compartrnfifit — Coats and fragments of mail, wea- 
pons, guisarmes, bUlhooks, helmets, from the Battle of 
Hastings. OUerve.— Suit of the time of Edward I. (1272 — 
1307), consisting of a hauberk with sleeves and chausses, and 
hood with camail and prick-spurs ; the emblazoned surcoat 
and baudric are modem. 

2nd Compartment displays arms such as were used in the 
French wars. Wars of tiie Roses, at Azmcourt, and Poitiers, 
down to the Battle of Bosworth. Suit of the time of Henry VI. 
(1422— 1461); the back and breast-plates are flexible, the 
sleeves and skirt of chain mail, t^e gauntlets fluted, the 
helmet a German salade armed with a frontlet and sur- 
mounted by a crest. Thid suit is of the fifteenth centuxy, 
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when armour was brought to perfection; there is a long-toed 
foot-piece, or soUeret, with long spurs attached. Suit of the 
time of Edward lY. (1461—1483) ; the vamplate or guard 
of the tilting-lance is ancient, the war-saddle is of later date. 
Suit of ribbed armour of the time of Richard IIL (1483— 
1485), worn by the Marquis of Waterford at the Eglinton 
Tournament. 

Zrd Oompcui'tmemt, painted with the Tudor colours, green 
and white, extends over nine arches, occupied with full suits 
of armour of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 
Observe, a heart-shaped shield embossed with the Battle of 
Nancy, and two English long bows of yew. 

Suit of fluted armour, of Qerman feibric, of the time 
of Henry VIL (1486—1509), the knight dismounted; the 
helmet is called a burgonet, and was invented by the Bur- 
grimdians. Suit of fluted armour of the same reign; the 
armour of the horse is complete all but the flanchards. 
Suit of damasked armour, known to have been worn by 
Henry VHI. (1509 — 1547); the stirrups are of. great size. 
Two suits worn by Charles Brandon, Duke of Si^olk, and 
Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. Grand suit for man and 
horse in central recess (behind you) of German workman- 
ship, very fine, and originally gilt, made to commemorate the 
union of Henry YIU. and Kati^erine of Aragon. The badges 
of this king and queen, the rose and pomegranate, are en- 
graved on various parts of the armour. Henry s Iftulges, the 
Portcullis, the fleur-de-lys, and the Bed Dragon, also appear ; 
and on the edge of the lambo3rs or skirts are the initials of the 
royal pair, " H.K.," united by a true-lover's knot. Observe, 
very curious scenes of martyrdoms of Saints engraved on the 
armour of the horse. This is supposed to have been a present 
from the Emperor Maximilian to Henry. Suit of the time 
of EdwMxLVI. (1547 — 1653), embossed and embellished with 
the badges of Burgundy and Granada. Suit assigned to 
Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon (1556). Suit actually 
worn by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester ; the Earl's initials, 
R. D., are engraved on the genouilldres, and bis cognizance 
of the Bear and Ragged Staff on the chanfron of the horse. 
Suit assigned to Sir Henry Lea (1570), and formerly exhi- 
bited as the suit of William the Conqueror. Suit assigned 
to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex (1581), and worn by the 
King's champion at the coronation of George II. 

4& Comparlmeni, — Eight arches painted with the Stuart 
colours, yellow and red. Suit of the time of James I., formerly 
■hown as the suit of Henry IV. Suits assigned to Sir Horace 
V«o and Thomas, Earl of Arundel, of the time of James I. . 
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Suit made for Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I., 
richly gilt, and engraved with battles, sieges, kc 9uit assigned 
to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Suit made for 
Charles I. when Prince of Wales. Suit assigned to "Wentworth, 
Earl of StraflEbrd. Richly gilt suit presented to Charles I., 
when Prince of Wales ; this suit was laid on the coffin of tke 
great Duke of Marlborough at his first interment in West- 
minster Abbey ; the face of the king was carved by Qrinling 
Qibbons. Suit, with burgonet, assigned to Monk^IDuke of 
Albemarle. Suit assigned to James II., but evidBntly of 
William III.'s reign, from the W.R. engraved on several 
parts of it; the fece was carved by Grinling Gibbons for 
Charles II. Weapons used in Monmouth's rebellion. Obaerve, 
in other parts of the gallery, and in the cabinets, (ask the 
warder to show them to you,) suit of the time of Henry "VIIL, 
formerly exhibited as John of Gaunt's. Suit, " rough fiDm 
the hammer," said in the old inventories to have belonged to 
Henry VIIL Asiatic suit (platform, north side) from Tong 
Castle, in Shropshire, probably of the age of the Crusades, 
and the oldest armoxur in the Tower collection. " Anticke 
head-piece," with ram's horns and spectacles on it, assigned 
in the old inventories to Will Somes, Henry VIIL's jester, 
and probably worn by him. The collection of Firearms and 
Artillery from an early period well deserves attrition. 

From the Horse Armoury a short staircase leads into an 
antechamber filled with Oriental arms, weapons taken in the 
Indian campaigns from the Sikhs, Burmese, and Chinese^ and 
a suit of armour, sent to Charles II. by the Great Mogul. 
Ancient warder's horn of carved ivory. Helmet, belt, 
straight sword, and scimitars of Tippoo Saib. Maltese 
cannon (of exquisite workmanship, ''Philip Lattarellus, 
delin. et sculp. 1773 ") taken by the French in 1798, and, 
while on its passage from Malta to Paris, captured by 
Captain Foote, of the Seahorse frigate; the barrel is 
covered with figures in alto relievo ; in one part is the portrait 
of the Grand Master of Malta ; the centre of each wheel 
represents the sun. 

Q^een Elizabeth's Ai^moury is devoted to arms and armour 
really of her reign, figures of a bowman, billman, mus- 
queteer, and pikeman — a knight in a tilting suit, ready for 
the lists. This interesting room (barbarously cased with 
wood in the Norman style) is within the White Tower ; and 
the visitor would do well to examine the walls (14 ft. thick), 
and i^^enter the cell, dark and small, the prison of Sir Walter 
HaleuQ^ On yoiur left (as. you enter it) are three inscriptions 
^^^^ted^^ ^ ^^® stone by prisoners, in the reign of Queou 
Maryi «ned in the plot of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
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"Hb THikT IITDTBSTH TO THK XKDX SHiLLL BB 8ATID H. 10. R. BVMOIT 

Gkht. Ako. 1663." 

** Be faithful vnto the dsth asd I wii» give thee ▲ cbowkb ov 
LIFE. T. Fane, 1564." 

" T. CUIiPEPBB OF DABFOBD." 

Observe. — ^Two white bows of yew, recovered in 1841 from the 
wreck of the Mary Rose, sunk off Spithead in 1545; they are 
fresh in appearance, as if they had been newly delivered out of 
the bowyOT's hands. Spontoon of the guard of Henry "VIII. 
" Great Holly Water Sprincle with thre gonnes in the top," of 
the time of Henry VIII. The " Iron Coller of Torment taken 
from y« Spanyard in y« year 1688." " The Cravat," an iron 
instrument for confimng at once the head, hands, and feet. 
MatcMock petronel ornamented with the badges of Henry VIIL, 
the rose surmounted by a crown and the fleur-de-lys, with 
the initials H.R, and other devices. Partizan engraved with 
the arms of Sir Dudley Carleton, Viscoimt Dorchester, of the 
time of Charles I., and formerly exhibited as " the Spanish 
Gleneral's Staff." Heading-axe, scdd to have been used in the 
execution of the Earl of Essex in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Block on which Lord Lovat was beheaded, in 1746 ; 
Lord Lovat was the last person beheaded in this country : it 
was a ?iet(; block for the occasion. Thumbikins, or thumb- 
screws for torturing. A Lochaber axe. Matchlock arquebuse, 
time of Henry YIII. Shield of the sixteenth century, with 
the death of Charles the Bold in high relief upon it. The 
cloak on which General Wolfe died before Quebec Swoid 
and belt of the Duke of York, second son of King George III. 
The Jewd-hovse within the Bloody Tower was kept by a 
particular officer called " The Master of the Jewel-house," 
formerly esteemed the first Knight Bachelor of England. The 
treasures constituting the Begalia are arranged in a glazed 
iron cage in the centre of a well-lighted room, with passage 
for visitors to walk round. Observe. — St, Edward's Crown, 
made for the coronation of Charles II., and used in the 
coronations of all our Sovereigns since his time. This is 
the crown placed by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
head of the Sovereign at the altar, and the identical crown 
which Blood stole from the Tower on the 9th of May, 1671. 
— ^The Crown, made for the coronation of Queen Victoria ; 
a cap of purple velvet, enclosed by hoops of silver, and 
studded with a profusion of diamonds ; it weighs If lb. The 
large unpolished ruby is said to have been worn by Edward 
the Black Prince ; the sapphire is of great value, and the 
whole crown is estimated at 111,900^. — The Prince of Wales's 
crown, of pure gold, unadorned by je,wels.— The Queen 
Consort's Crown, of gold, set with diamonds, pearls, Ac. 
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T— The Queen's Diadem, or circlet of gold, made for the 
coronation of Marie d'Este, Queen of James II. — St. Ed- 
ward's staff, of beaten gold, 4 feet 7 inches in length, sur- 
mounted by an orb and cross, and shod with a steel spike. 
The orb is said to contain a fragment of the true Cross. — The 
Royal Sceptre, or Sceptre with the Cross, of gold, 2 feet 9 
inches in length ; the staff is plain, and the pommel is orna- 
mented with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. The fleurs-de- 
lys with which this sceptre was formerly adorned have been 
replaced by golden leaves bearing the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. The cross is covered with jewels of vaiious Hnds^ 
and has in the centre a large table diamond. — The Bod of 
Equity, or Sceptre with the Dove, of gold, 3 feet 7 inches in 
length, set with diamonds, &c. At the top is an orb, banded 
with rose diamonds, and surmounted with a cross^ on which 
is the figure of a dove with expanded wings. — ^Tbe Queen's 
Sceptre with the Cross, smaller in size, but of rich workman- 
ship, and set with precious stones. — ^The Queen's Ivory 
Sceptre (but called the Sceptre of Queen Anne Boleyn), mado 
for Marie d'Esto, consort of James II. It is mounted in gold^ 
and terminated by a golden cross, bearing a dove of white 
onyx. — Sceptre found behind the wainscotting of the old 
Jewel Office, in 1814; supposed to have been made for 
Queen Mary, consort of William III. — The Orb, of gold, 
6 inches in diameter, banded with a fillet of the same metal, 
set with pearls, and surmounted by a large amethyst sup- 
porting a cross of gold.— The Queen's orb. of smaller 
dimensions, but of similar fashion and materials. — The Koh-u 
Noor diamond, the prize of the army which conquered 
Lahore ; it belonged to Runjeet Singh. — The Sword of Mercy, 
or Curtana, of steel, ornamented with gold, and pointless. 
— The Swoi*ds of Justice, EcclesiasticaJ and Temporal. — 
The Armillse, or Coronation Bracelets, of gold, chased 
with the rose, fleur-de-lys, and harp, and edged with pearls. 
— ^The Royal Spurs, of gold, used in the coronation cei'e- 
mony, whether the sovereign be King or Queen. — The 
Ampulla for the Holy Oil, in shape of an eagle.— The Gold 
Coronation Spoon, used for receiving the sacred oil from the 
ampulla at the anointing of the sovereign, and supposed to 
be the sole relic of the ancient regalia. — The Golden Salt 
Cellar of State, in the shape of a castle. — Baptismal Font, of 
silver gilt, used at the Christening of the Royal Children. — 
Silver Wine Fountain, presented to Charles it by the corpo- 
ration of Plymouth. 

The first stone of the Wellmffton Barracks, a largo build- 
ing of questionable castellated style, was laid by the Duke of 
Wellington, 1845, on the N. side of the White Tower, on the 
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Edte of the Grand Storehouse, btdlt by William III, and 
bnmed down Oct. 80th, 1841. The principal loss by that con- 
flagration was 280,000 stand of muskets and small arms, 
ready for use, but of antique make, ** Brown Bess " with flint 
locks. The Ordnance stores in the Tower were estimated 
in 1849 at 640,0232. 

St. Peter's ad VinctUa, the church of the Liberty of the 
Tower, consists of a chancel, nave, and N. aisle ; chiefly of 
the Perpendicular style, about the time of Henry VL; but 
the whole structure has been disfigured so often by succech 
sive alterations and additions, that little remains of the 
original building. 

General Lord de Ros, the present Lieut.-Govemor,has done 

his best to remove some of those barbarous novelties, which| 

to use the words of Afacatday, "transformed this interesting 

little church into the likeness of a meeting-house in a manu* 

fiacturing town. . . . 

" In tnith, there is no sadder spot on earth than this little cemetery. 
Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. FanVs, 
with genius and virtue, with public veneration and with imperishable 
renown ; not, as in our humblest churches and churchyards, with every- 
thing that is most endearing in social and domestic charities ; but with 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in human destiny, with the 
savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the in- 
gratitude, the cowardice of Mends, with all the miseries of faUen great- 
nesa and of blighted fame." — Macaulay's History of England^ i. 628. 

Emmemb Persons interred in St. Peters Church, -Queen 

Anne Boleyn (beheaded 1536). 

" Her body was thrown into a common chest of elm-tree, that was 
made to put arrows in, and was buried in the chapel within the Tower 
before twelve o'clock." — Bishop Burnet. 

Queen Eatherine Howard (beheaded 1542).— Sir Thomas 

More. 

** His head was put upon London Bridge ; his body was buried in the 
chapel of St Peter in the Tower, in the belfry, or as some say, as one 
entereth into the vestry, near unto the body of the holy martyr Bishop 
Fisher."— Omoct* Jforc'a Life of Sir Thomas More, p. 288. 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex (beheaded 1540). Margaret, 

Countess of Shrewsbury (beheaded 1541). Thomas, Lord 

Seymour of Sudley, the Lord Admiral (beheaded 1549), by 

order of his brother, the Protector Somerset. The Protector 

Somerset (beheaded 1552). John Dudley, Earl of Warwick 

and Duke of Northumberland (beheaded 1553). 

" There lyeth before the High Altar, in St. Peter's Church, two Dilkes 
between two Queenes, to wit, the Duke of Somerset and the Duke of 
Northumberland, between Queen Anne and Queen Katherine, all four 
bdieaded." — Stow, hy Howes, p. 615. 

Lady Jane Grey and her husband, the Lord Guilford Dudley 

(beheaded 1553-4). Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex (be- 
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he^ed 1 600). Sir Thomas Overbury, poifion«d in ibe Tower, 
and buried, according to the register, Sept. 15th, 1613. Sir 
John Eliot died a prisoner in the Tower, Nov. 27th, 1682; 
his son petitioned the King (Charles L) that he wotdd permit 
his other's body to be conveyed to Cornwall for interment, 
but the King's answer at the foot of the petition was, '' Let 
Sir John Eliot's body be buried in the church of that parish 
where he died." Okey, the regicide. Duke of Monmouth 
(beheaded 1685), buried beneath the communion-table. 
John Rotier (d. 1703), the eminent medallist, and rival of 
Simon. Col. Gurwood, Editor of the Wellington Des- 
patches (d. 1846). Field Marshal Sir John Borgoyue (d. 
1871, aged 90). In the vestry may be seen the coffin plates 
of Balmerino (174G), Kilmarnock and Lovat (1747) beheaded 
and buried on the site of the Barrack. 

See Altar-tomb, with effigies of Sir Richard Cholmondeley 
and his wife ; he was Lieutenant of the Tower in the reign of 
Henry YII. Monument, with kneeling figures, to Sir Richard 
Blount, Lieutenant of the Tower (d. 1564), and his son and 
successor, Sir Michael Blount. Monument in chancel to Sir 
Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower (d. 1630), father of 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson. Inscribed stone on floor of nave, 
over the remains of Talbot Edwards (d. 1674), Keeper of 
the Regalia when Blood stole the crown. Here, in the 
lieutenancy of Pennington (the regicide Lord Mayor of 
London), one Kem, vicar of Low Leyton, in Essex, preached 
in a gown over a buff coat and scarf. Laud, who was a 
prisoner in the Tower at the time, records the circumstance, 
with becoming horror, in the History of the Troubles. 

EmineTit Persons confined in the Tower, — Wallace, Mor- 
timer. — John, King of France. — Chai'les, Duke of Orleans, 
father of Louis XII., who was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt. He acquired a very great proficiency in our 
language. A volume of his English poems, preserved in the 
British Museum, contains the earliest known representation 
of the Tower, engraved in Lord De Roa' Memorials. — 
Queen Anne Boleyn, executed 1536, by the hangman of Calais, 
on a scaffold erected within the walls of the Tower. — Queen 
Katherine Howard, fourth wife of Henry YIII., beheaded, 
1541-2, on a scaffold erected within the walls of the Tower. 
Lady Rochford was executed at the same time. — Sir Thomas 
More. — Archbishop Cranmer. — Protector Somerset. — Lady 
Jane Grey, beheaded on a scaffold erected within the walls 
of the Tower. — Sir Thomas Wyatt, beheaded on Tower Hill. 
— Devereux, Earl of Essex, beheaded on a scaffold erected 
within the walls of the Tower.— Sir Walter Raleigh. (He 
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was cm tliree difSerent ooeasions a prisoner in the Tower ; 
once in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, on account of his 
marriage, and twice in the reign of King James I. Here he 
began his History of the World ; here he amused himself 
wi^ his chemical experiments; and here his son, Carew 
Baleigh, was bom.) — ^Ladj Arabella Stuart and her husband, 
William Seymour, afterwards Duke of Somerset. (Seymour 
escaped from the Tower.) — Countess of Somerset, (for Over- 
bury*s murder). — Sir John Eliot. (Here he wrote The 
Monarchy of Man; and here he died, in 1632.) — ^Earl of 
Stra£ford. — ^Archbishop Laud. — Lucy Barlow, mother of the 
Duke of Monmouth. (Cromwell discharged her from the 
Tower in July, 1666.) —Sir William Davenant — Villiers 
second Duke of Buckingham. — Colonel Hutchinson, at the 
Restoration of Charles H. 

"His chamber was a room where 'tis said the two ypiing princes, 
King Edward the Fifth and hiB brother, were murdered in former days, 
and the room that led to it was a dark great room, that had no window in 
it, where the portcnllis to one of the inward Tower gates was drawn up 
and let down, under which there sat every night a court of guard. There 
is a tradition tlutt in this room the Duke of Clarence was drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey ; fh>m which murder this room and that joining it, where 
Mr. Hutchinson lay, was called the Bloody Tower." — Mrs. Hutchinson. 

(Mrs. Hutchinson was the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, was herself bom in the Tower, 
and, therefore, well acquainted with the traditions of the 
building.) — Sir Harry Vane, the younger. — Duke of Buck- 
ingham. — Earl of Shaftesbury. — ^Earl of Salisbury, temp. 
Charles 11. (When Lord Salisbury was offered his atten- 
dants in the Tower, he only asked for his cook. The King 
was very angry.) — ^William, Lord Russell. — Algernon Sydney. 
—Seven Bishops, June 8th, 1688. — Lord Chancellor Jefferies, 
1688.— The great Duke of Marlborough, 1692.— Shr Robert 
Walpole, 1712. (Granville, Lord Lansdowne, the poet, was 
afterwards confined in the same apartment, and wrote 
a copy of verses on the occasion.) — Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
1715. — ^WUliam Shippen, M.P. for Saltash (for saying, in the 
House of Commons, of a speech from the throne, by George I., 
"that the second paragraph of the King's speech seemed 
rather to be calculated for the meridian of Germany than 
Great Britain ; and that 'twas a great misfortune that the 
King was a stranger to oiu: language and constitution." He 
is the "downright Shippen" of Pope's poems). — ^Bishop 
Atterbury, 1722. 
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How pleasing Atterhury's softer hour. 

How shone his soul unconquered in the Tower 1 " — JPope. 
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— ^Dr. Friend. (Here he wrote his History of Medicine.) — 
Earl of Derwentwater, Earl of Nithsdale, Lord Kenmuir. Der- 
wentwater and Kenmuir were executed on Tower Hill. (Lord 
Nithsdale escaped from the Tower, Feb. 28th, 1716, dressed 
in a woman's clothes, cloak, and hood, provided by his heroic 
wife. The history of his escape, contrived and effected by 
his coimtess, with admirable coolness and intrepidity, is 
given by herself in an interesting letter to her sister, — see 
Mahon's "History of England," vols. i. and ii.) — Lords 
Eilmamock, Balmerino, and Lovat, 1746. (The block on 
which Lord Lovat was beheaded is preserved in Queen 
Elizabeth's Armoury.)--John Wilkes, 1762.— Lord Qeoi^ge 
Gordon, 1780.— Sir Francis Burdett, April 6th, 1810.— Arthur 
Thistlewood, 1820, the last person sent a prisoner to the 
Tower. 

Persons mwdered in, — Henry VI. — Duke of Clarence 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey in a room in the Bloody 
Tower. — ^Edward V. and Richard, Duke of York : their sup- 
posed remains (preserved in a cenotaph in Westminster 
Abbey) were found in the reign of CJharles IL, while dig- 
ging the foundation for the present stone stairs to the 
Chapel of the White Tower. — Sir Thomas Overbury. (He 
was committed to the Tower, April 21st, 1613, and found 
dead Sept. 14th following. The manner of his poisoning 
is one of the most interesting and mysterious chapters in 
English History.) — ^Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex. (He was 
found with his throat cut, July 13th, 1638.) 

Persons bom in. — Carew Raleigh (Sir Walter Raleigh's son). 
— ^Mrs. Hutchinson, the biographer of her husband.— -Countess 
of Bedford (daughter of the infSamous Countess of Somerset^ 
and mother of William, Lord Russell). 

The high ground outside to the N.W. of the Tower is 
called Totoer Hill, Here till within the last 150 years stood a 
laiige scaffold an4 gallows of timber, for the execution of such 
traitors or transgressors as were delivered out of the Tower, 
or otherwise, to the sheriff of London for execution. 

Executions on Tower Hill, — Bishop Fisher, 1635.— Sir 
Thomas More, 1535. 

" Going np the scaflbld, which^was so weak that it was ready to fall, he 
said hurriedly to the Lieutenant, ' I pray yon, Master Lieutenant, see nie 
safe np, and for my coming down let me shift for myself.'"— £e>p«r'« !«/<;. 

Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 1540. — Margaret, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, mother of Cardinal Pole, 1641. — Earl of Surrey, 
the poet, 1547. — ^Thomas, Lord Seymour of Sudley, the 
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Lord Admiral, beheaded, 1549, by order of his brother the 
Protector Somerset — The Protector Somerset, 1552. — Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. — John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and 
Northumberland, 1563. — Lord Guilford Dudley, (husband 
of Lady Jane Grey,) 1553-4. — Sir Gervase Helwys, Lieutenant 
of the Tower (executed for his share in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury). — ^Earl of Strafford, 1641. — ^Archbishop 
Laud, 1644-5. — Sir Harry Vane, the younger, 1662. — ^Viscount 
Stafford, 1680, beheaded on the perjured evidence of Titus 
Gates, and others. — ^Algernon Sydney, 1683. — ^Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 1685. — Earl of Derwentwater and Lord Kenmuir, 
implicated in the rebellion of 1715. — Lords Kilmarnock and 
Bahnerino, 1746. — Simon, Lord Lovat, 1747, was not only 
the last person beheaded on Tower Hill, but the last person 
beheaded in this country. 

Llewellyn's head was placed on the walls of the Tower. 
Lady Haleigh lodged on Tower Hill while her husband was 
a prisoner in the Tower. William Penn, the foimder of 
Pennsylvania, was bom (1644) on the E. side of Tower Hill, 
within a court adjoining to London WalL At a public- 
house on Tower Hill, known by the sign of the Bull, whither 
he had withdrawn to avoid his creditors, Otway, the poet, 
died (it is said, of want) April 14th, 1685. At a cutler's 
shop on Tower Hill, Felton bought the knife with which 
he stabbed the first Duke of Buckingham of the Yilliers 
&mily; it was a broad, sharp, himting knife, and cost 1«. 
The second duke often repaired in disguise to the lodging of 
a poor person, " about Tower Hill," who professed skill in 
horoscopes. 

The area of the Tower, within the walls, is 12 acres and 
5 poles; and the circuit outside of the ditch is 1050 
. yards. 
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XIV.-CHURCHES. 

Of the 98 parish churches within the walls of the City of 
London, at the time of the Great Fire, 85 were burnt down, 
and 13 unbumt; 53 were rebuilt, and 35 united to other 
parishes. "It is observed and is true in the late Fire of 
London," says Pepys in his Diary, " that the fire burned just 
as many parish churches as there were hours from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Fire ; and next that there were just 
as many churches * left standing in the rest of the city that 
was not burned, being, I think, 13 in all of each." There is a 
talk of removing many of the City churches to localities with 
larger Sunday population. 

The following is the Yearly Value of some of the Church 
Livings in London : — 



St. Botolph'8, Bishopsgate £ 1650 

St. GlWs, Gripplegate . . 1580 

St. Olave'8, Hart-street . 1891 

St. Andrew's, Holbom . . 950 

St. Catherine Coleman . 550 

St. Bartholomevr the Less 30 

Lambeth 1500 



St. Marylebone . . . £1260 
St George's, Hanover^^quare 700 
St. James's, Westminster . 1160 
St Martin's-in-the-Fields . 830 
All Souls', Langham-place . 850 
St Mary's, Islington . . 1155 
St. Luke's, Chelsea . . . 1003 



The income of the Bishop of London is fixed at 10,0002. 
Bryear. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, or the Colleoiatb Church op 
St. Peter's, Westminster,* originally a Benedictine monas« 
tery — ^the " minster west " of St. Paul's, London. Here our 
icings and Queens have been crowned, from Edward the 
Confessor to Queen Victoria ; and here very many of thein 
are buried, some with and others without monuments. 

A church existed here in the days of King 0£Ea. A new 
one was erected by Edward the Confessor about 1065. No 
part of the present church can be identified with that, but 
there are remains of his building in the substructure of 
the Dormitory, or Chapel of the Pix, in the dark cloister 
south of the south transept. The oldest portions of the present 
Abbey Church, the choir and transepts, date from the reign 
of Henry III., and are early pointed in style. The four 
bays west of the transept are of Edward the Firdt*s time, 
and Early Decorated style ; the remainder, to the west door, 
of the fifteenth century, buUt under Sir Hichard Whittiugton, 
Lord Mayor, as Commissioner. 

* See Dean Stanley's "Memorials ofWestminster Abbey," 2nd eil 
with platAB, 1870, a most interesting and eomprehensiv work. 
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Dimensums. — Length, 416 feet> ditto of transept^ 20S feet, 
ditto of choir, 155 i^et; height from pavement, 101 feet 8 
inches, height of towers, 225 feet. 

Henry VII/s Chapel is Late Perpendicular, richly orna- 
mented with panelling, &c. ; and the western towers, de- 
signed by Wren, are in a debased style of mixed Grecian 
and Gothic. 

The Abbey, including the Royal Chapel, is open to public 

inspection, on week days, from 11 to 3 generally ; and also 

in the summer months between 4 and 6 in the afternoon. 

The Nave, Transepts, and Cloisters are free. The chaise for 

admission to the rest of the Abbey (through which you are 

accompanied by a guide) is 6d. each person. On Mondays 

it is open gratis. Entrances at the north transept, the 

west end door, and from the cloisters. As you stand in the 

centre of the Choir, under the great Towers, you occupy 

the place where the Sovereigns of England have received the 

Crown from the hands of l£e Archbishop since the Chapel 

was built. The point of view is very striking. The high 

altar has been provided since 1856 with a reredos, including 

a Mosaic of the Last Supper, designed by Clayton and Bell. 

Observe. — Tomb of Sebert, King of the East Saxons, erected 

by the abbots and monks of Westminster, in 1308 ; tomb of 

Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, second son of 

Edward III. ; tomb of his countess ; tomb of Ajrmer de 

Valence, Earl of Pembroke (very fine — ^best seen from the 

N. aisle). 

" The monuments of Aymer de Valence and Eklmund Croucliback are 
specimens of the magnificence of our sculpture in the reign of the two 
&;«t Edwards. The loftiness of the work, the number of arches and 
pinnacles, the lightness of the spires, the richness and profusion of 
foliage and crockets, the solemn repose of the principal statue, the 
delicacy of thought in the group of angels bearing the soul, and the 
tender sentiment of concern variously expressed in the relations ranged 
in order round the basement, forcibly arrest the attention, and carry the 
thonghts not only to other ages, but to other states of existence." — 
Floxnon. 

Tomb of Ann of Cleves, one of Kiog Henry VIIL's six wives. 
The rich mosaic pavement is an excellent specimen of the 
Opus Alexandrinum, and was placed here at the expense of 
Heniy III., in the year 1268. The black and white pavement 
was laid at the expense of Br. Busby, master of Westminster 
SchooL The Choir stalls are modem. The public are not 
admitted to view the monuments on Sundays, Good Friday, 
Ghristmas Day, or Fast Days, or during the hours of 

Divine Service, viz., Sundays, at 10 a.m., at 3 p.m., and 
Swmng Service in the Kave at 7 p.m., and daily at 7.45 a.m., 
10 A.M., and 3 p.m. About 2000 people attend the Sunday 
erening services. 
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The usual plan observed in viewing the Abbey is to 
examine Poets' Comer (see farther on), and wait till a suffident 
party is formed for a guide to accompany you through the 
chapels. If you find a party formed, you will save time by 
joining it at once. You can examine the open parts of the 
building aftei'wards at your own convenience. Ohs&i'vey in 
the chxipdy at the end of the E. aisle of S. transept— Part of 
an altar-decoration of the 13th or 14th century, 11 feet long 
by 3 feet high, under glass. 

" In the centre is a figure of Christ, holding the globe, and in the act of 
blessing ; an angel with a palm branch is on each side. The single figure 
at the left hand is St. Peter. The compartments not occupied by figures 
were adorned with a deep-blue glass resembling lapis lazuli, with gold 
lines of foliage executed on it. The smaller spaces and mouldings were 
enriched with cameos and gems, some of which still remain. Tliat the 
work was executed in England there can be little doubt." — EastlaJee on 
Oil Painting^ p. 176. 

See phm of the Abbey, p. 99. In every chapel are placed 
plans of its monuments, mounted on cards, very convenient 
.for reference. 

/ First chapel, "Chapel of St. Benedict;" several of the 
"Deans of the College," are buried here. The principal tombs 
are those of Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1376) ; 
the Coimtess of Hertford, sister to the Lord High Admiral 
Nottingham, famous for his share in the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada (d. 1598) ; and Lionel Cranfield, Earl of 
- Iktiddlesex, and Lord High Treasurer in the reign of James I. 
^ia.1645). 

The second chapel is that of " St. Edmund," containing 20 
monuments, of which that on your right as you enter, to 
^ William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, hsdf-brother to 
- Henry IIL, and father of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke (d. 1296), is the most important ; the effigy exhibits 
the earliest existing instance in this country of tiie use of 
enamelling for monuments. The tomb of John of Eltham, 
son of Edward II. ; tomb with miniature alabaster figures, 
; representing William of Windsor and Blanch de la Tour, 
children of Edward III. ; monumental brass (the best in 
'■ the Abbey), representing Eleanora de Bohun, Duchess of 
Gloucester, in her conventual dress, as a mm of Barking 
Abbey (d. 1399); monumental brass of Robert de Waldeby, 
\ Archbishop of York (d. 1397); effigy of Prances, Duchess of 
) Suffolk, grand-daughter of Henry VII., and motiier of Lady 
' Jane Grey; and alabaster statue of Elizabeth Bussell, of th^ 
\ Bedford family — ^fooHshhr shown for many years as the lady 
': who died by the prick of a needle; here was buried, in 1873, 
) Lord Lytton. 
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Tbe third chapel is that of " St. Nicholas/' containing the 
monument of the wife of the Protector Somerset ; the groat 
Lord Burghleys monument to his -wife Mildred, and their 
daughter Anne ; Sir Robert Cecil's monimient to his wife ; 
and a large altar-tomb in the centre, to the father and mother 

\^ Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, the Steenie of James I. 
/ The fotio-th chapel is that of the "Virgin Mary," called 
" Henry VII/s Chapel," and entered by a flight of twelve steps 
[beneath the Oratory of Henry Y. The entrance gates are of 
joak, overlaid with brass, gilt, and wrought into various de- 
'vices — the portcullis exhibiting the descent of the founder 
fi'om the Beaufort family, and the crown and twisted roses 
the union that took place, on Henry's marriage, of the White 
Kose of Tork with the Red Rose of Lancaster. The chapel 
consists of ^ central aisle, with five small chapels at the east 
end, and two side aisles, north and south. The banners and 
stsklls appertain to the Knights of the Most Honourable Mili- 
taiy Order of the Bath, an order of merit next in rank in this 
country to the Most Noble Order of the Qartcr ; the knights 
were formerly installed in this chapel; the Dean of West- 
minster is Dean of the Order. The principal monuments 
in Henry VII.'s Chapel are — altar-tomb with effigies of 
ffenry VIL and Queen (in the centre of the chapel), the 
work of Peter Tonigiano, an Italian sculptor : — Lord Bacon 
calls it *' one of the stateliest and daintiest tombs in Europe :" 
the Perp.-gothic screen is of brass ; perp.-tracery, richly gilt, 
and the work of an English aiidst. In the vault beneath, 
besides Henry YIII., and Elizabeth of York, is the coffin 

I of James I. In Sov;ffi Aisle. — ^Altar-tomb, with effigy of the 
mother of Lord Damley, husband of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

^ Tomb, with effigy (by Cornelius Cure) of Mary, Queen of 

Scots, erected by James I., who brought his mother s body 

from Peterborough Cathedi*al, and buiied it here. The face 

is very beautiftd, and is now genei-ally admitted to be 

I the most genuine likeness of the Queen. Altar-tomb, with 

I effigy of brass gilt and enamelled (by Peter Torrigiano) 

of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry YII. 

Monument to George Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, and 

his duchess; — ^the duke was assassinated by Felton in 

1628 : his younger son, Francis, who was killed in the Civil 

Wars, and his eldest son, the second and profligate duke, are 

I buried with their father in the vault beneath. Statue of the 

I first wife of Sir Robert Walpole, erected by her son, Horace 

! Walpole, the great letter-writer. In Korth Aisle— Tomh 

\ with eflto" (by Mfi-rTmilmTi Coult) of Queen Elizabeth (the 

^Hon-hearted Queen) ; her sister, Queen Mary, is buried in th« 
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/ same grave. Alabaster cradle, with effigy of Sophia, daughter 
I of James I., who died when only three days old : James I* 
I and Anne of Denmark, Henry Prince of Wies, the Queen of 
I Bohemia, and Arabella Stuart are buried beneath. Monu* 
j ment to Lodowick Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 
> and his duchess, of the time of James I. (La Belle Stuart is 
I buried beneath this monument). Monument to George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who restored King Charles II. 
Sarcophagus of white marble, containing certain bones acci- 
dentally discovered (1674) in a wooden chest below the stairs 
which formerly led to tiie chapel of the White Tower, and 
believed to be the remains of Edward V. and his brother 
Richard, Duke of York, murdered (1483) by order of their 
uncle. King Richard III. Monuments to Saville, Marquis of 
Halifax, the statesman and wit (d. 1695); — to Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, the patron, of the men of genius of his 
itime (d. 1715), (here Addison and Craggs are buried) — to 
/Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, the patron of Dryden, with 
/ its inscription, " Dubius, sed non Improbus, Vixi." Becum- 
bent figure, by Sir R. Westmacott, of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, brother to Louis Philippe, late King of the French. 
The statues in the architecture of this chapel are commended 
by Flaxman for " their natural simplicity and grandeiir of cha- 
, racter and drapery." The recess at the E. end of the Chapel 
j was the burial place of Oliver CromweU, whose bones were 
speedily ej ected at the Reetoration. Charles II., William and 
, Mary, and Queen Anne are buried in a vault at the east end 
i of the south aisle ;— George II. and Queen Caroline,— Frede- 
' rick. Prince of Wales, the father of George III!,— and William, 
Duke of Cumberland, the hero of CuUoden, in a vault in the 
central aisle. The remains of George IL and his Queen lie 
mingled together, a side having been taken by the King's own 
^ection from each of the coffins for this purpose : the two 
sides which were withdrawn were seen standing against the 
;^all when the vault was opened for the last time in 1837 
^ The fifth chapel is "St. Paul's." 0&«cn;e.— Altar-tomb on 
' your right as you enter to Lodowick Robsart, Lord Boimjhier 
standard-bearer to Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt' 
^tajvtomb of Sir Giles Daubeny (Lord Chamberlain to 
Henry VII.) and his lady. Stately monument against the 
\ wall to Su- Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor of England in 
the reigp of Queen Elizabeth; he sat as Chancellor at the 
jtnal of Maxyj^ Queen of Scots, at Fotheringay. Monuments 
J to Viscoimt Dorchester, and Francis, Lord Cottington, of the 
( *?^® ®^ Charles I. Colossal portrait-statue of James Watt 
\tho great engineer, by Sir Francis Chantrey— cost 60002 '• 
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1 the inscription by Lord Brougliam. Archbishop Uslier is 
\ buried in this clmpel;— his funeral was conducted with, gx^at 
1 pomp by command of Cromwell, who bore half the expenso 
) of it ; the other half fell very heavily on his relations. 
^-^The sixth chapel (the most interesting of all) occupies the 

Iipace at the back of the high altar of the Abbey; is called 
the " Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor," or the '* Chapel 
of the Kings," and is entered from the ambulatory by a tem- 
porary staircase. The centre of this chapel is taken up by 
the shrine of King Edward the Confessor, erected in the 
reign of Henry III., and richly inlaid with mosaic work : of 
the original Latin inscription, only a few letters remain. 
The. wainscot addition at the top was erected in the reign of 
1 Mary I, by Abbot Fekenham. Henry IV. was seized with 
I his last illness while performing his devotions at this shrine. 
/ No part of this chapel should be overlooked. Observe, — 
Altar-tomb, with good bronze effigy of Henry III. (work 
of William Torell). Altai>tomb of Edward I., composed of 
five large slabs of Purbeck marble, and carrying this appro- 
priate inscription : — 



k 



" BDWABDVS PBIMVS BCOTOBVM MALLKUS— HIC KST." 

When the tomb was opened in 1774, the body of the King 
was discovered almost entire, with a crown of tin gilt upon 
his head, a sceptre of copper gilt in his right hand, and a 
sceptre and dove of the same materials in his left ; and in 
this state he is still lying. Altar-tomb, with effigy of Eleanor, 
Queen of Edward I. ; the figure of the Queen was the work 
of Master William Torell, goldsmith, and citizen of London, 
and is deservedly admired for its simplicity and beauty; 
the iron work (restored) was the work of a smith living 
at Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire. Altar-tomb, with 
effigy of Edward III. ; the sword and shield of state, 
carried before the King in France, are placed by the side 
of the tomb. Altar-tomb, with effigy of Philippa, Queen of 
Edward III. Altar-tomb, with effigies of Richard II. and 
his Queen. Altar-tomb and chantry of Henry Y., the hero 
of Agincourt ; the head of the King was of solid ^ver, and 
the figure was plated with the same metal ; the head was 
stolen at the Reformation ; the helmet, shield, and saddle of 
the King are still to be seen on a bar above the turrets of the 
chantry. Orey slab, formerly adorned with a rich brass 
figure (a few niuls are still to be seen), covering the remains 
of ThomaB of Woodstock, youngest son of Edward III., mui> 
dered by order of his nephew, Richard II. Small altar-tomb 
of Margaret of York, infant daughter of Edward IV. Small 
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altar-tomb of Elizabeth Tudor, in&nt daughter of Henry VIL 
Brass, much worn, representing John de Waltham, Bishop of 
\ Salisbury, and Lord High Treasurer of England in the reign 
• of Bichard II. : Bichard loved him so much, that he 
ordered his body to be buried in the Chapel of the Kings. 
The t wo Coronation CkcUrS f still used at the coronations of 
the Sovereigns of Ureau Britain — one containing the famous 
stone of Scone on which the Scottish Kings were crowned, 
and which Edward I. carried away with him, as an evidence 
of his absolute conquest of Scotland. This stone is 26 inches 
long, 16 inches wide, and 11 inches Uiick, and is fixed in the 
, bottom of the chair by cramps of iron ; it is nothing more 
than a piece of reddish-grey sandstone squared and smoothed; 
— ^the more modem chair was made for the coronation of 
Mary, Queen of William III. The screen dividing the chapel 
from the Choir was erected in the reign of Henry VI. : 
beneath the cornice runs a series of 14 sculptures m bas- 
relief, representing the principal events, real and imaginary, 
j in the life of Edward the Confessor; the pavement of the 
/ chapel, much worn, is contemporary with the shrine of the 
\Confessor. 

^ The seventh chapel is that of " St. Erasmus," and through 
j it you enter the eighth chapel, dedicated to '' St. John the 
I Baptist," containing the tombs of several early Abbots of 
[ Westminster; WilUam de Colchester (d. 1420) ; Mylling (d. 
1492) ; Fascet (d. 1600). Observe. — The very large and stately 
monimient to Cary, Lord Hunadon, first cousin and Cham- 
berlain to Queen Elizabeth. Large altar-tomb of Cecil, Earl 
of Exeter (eldest son of the great Lord Burghley), and his 
two wives ; the vacant space is said to have been intended 
for the statue of his second countess, but she disdainfully 
refused to lie on the left side. Monument to Colonel 
Popham, one of Cromwell's officers at sea, and the only 
monument to any of the Parliamentary party suffered to 
remain in the Abbey at the Restoration ; the inscription, 
however, was turned to the wall ; his remains were removed 
at the same time with those of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw 
.Blake, &c. 

/The ninth chapel is that of "Abbot Islip," containing his, 
1 altar-tomb (d. 1532), and the monument to the great-nephew 
'; and heir of Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen Elizabeth's 

1' Lord Chancellor. The Hatton vault was purchased by 
William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, who is here inten-ed, and 
whose monument, by the side of General Wolfe's, is without 
the chapel, in the aisle of the Abbey. The Wolfe monument 
wasthe work of WUton, and cost 3000^. : the bas^rehef (m 
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/lead, bronzed over) representing the marcli of the British. 
( troops from the river bank to the Heights of Abraham, is by. 
^^pizzoldi; 

/ The E. aisle of the North Transept was formerly divided 
by screens into the Chapels of St. John, St. Michael, and 
St. Andrew. Observe two remarkable monuments — ^Four 
knights kneeling, and supporting on their shoulders a table, 
I on which lie the several parts of a complete suit of armour ; 
1 beneath is the recumbent figure of Sir Francis Vere, the 
[great Low Country soldier of Queen Elizabeth's reign, bv 
Yicholas Stone. Monument by Roubiliac (one of the last and 
)est of his works) to llJ r. and MrS. Nt^ESnga le ; the bottom 
)f the monument represents a siieeted skeleton throwing 
)pon its marble doors, and launching his dart at the lady, 
Kvho has sunk affrighted into her husband's arms. " The 
/dying woman," says Allan Cunningham, " would do honour j 
( to any artist. Her right ^ arm and hand are considered 1 
/ by sculptors as the perfection of fine workmanship. Life ) 
\ seems slowly receding from her tapering fingers and quivering j 

IAvrist." When Roubiliac was erecting this monument, he j 
was found one day by Gayfere, the Abbey mason, standing 
with his arms folded, and his looks fixed on one of the 
/knightly figures which support the canopy over the statue 
of Sir Francis Vere. As Gayfere approached, the enthusiastic 
I Frenchman laid his hand on his arm, pointed to the figure, 
• and said, in a whisper, " Hush ! hush ! he vil speak pro- 
eenjily.'* ^-"''^ 

"n the North Transept, you will Observe — the inscribed 
stones covering the graves of the rival statesmen, Pitt and Fox. 
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" The mighty chiefs sleep side by side; 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
'Twill trickle to his rival's bier."— /^ir Walter Scott. 



( Grattan, Canning, Castlereagh, and Palmerston; and the fol- 
\ lowing monuments — to the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
[ of the time of Charles 1. and II. Ro-iibiliac*s mommient 
I to Sir Peter Warren, containing his fine figure of Navigation ; 
Hysbrach's monument to Admiral Vernon, who distinguished 
himself at Carthagena; BaeorCs noble monument to the 
great Lord Chatham, erected by the King and Parliament- 
cost 6000Z. 

"Bacon there 
Gives more than female beauty to a stone. 
And Chatham's eloquence to marble lips.'^ 
^ Cowper, The Task. 

Nollekens* large monument to the three naval captains who 
fell in Rodneyte great victory of April 12th, 1782, erected by 
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ffche King and I'arliament — cost 4000?.; Flajcmim's noble 
portrait-statue of the great Lord Mansfield, with Wisdom 
on one side. Justice on the other, and behind the figure of 
a youth, a criminal, by Wisdom delivered up to Justice — 
erected by a private person, who bequeathed 2600?. for the 
purpose ; statue of Sir W. Follett, by Behnes ; small monu- 
ment, with bust, to Warren Hastings — erected by his widow ; 
Sir R. Westmacott's Mrs. Warren and Child — one of the best 
of Sir Richard s works ; Chantrey's three portrait-statues of 
Francis Homer, George Canning, and Sir John Malcolm ; and 
Gibson's standing statue of Sir Robert Peel. The statue 
without an inscription is meant for John Philip Kemble, 
the actor. It was modelled by Flaxman, and executed by 
HinchclifiTe after Flaxman's death. It is very poor. In the N. 
aisle of the Choir (on your way to the Nave), Observe — 
Tablets to Henry Purcell (d. 1695), and Dr. Blow (d. 1708), 
two of our greatest English musicians — the Purcell inscrip- 
tion is attributed to Bryden ; portrait-statues of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, by Chantrey ; and of Wilberforce, by S. Joseph. 
y^bserve in Nave. — Small stone, in the middle of the N. 
'aisle (fronting Killigrew's monimient), inscribed, " O Rare 
Ben Jonson." The poet is buried here standing on his feet, 
and the inscription was done, as Aubrey relates, ''at the 
charge of Jack Young (afterwards knighted), who, walking 
here when the grave was covering, gave the fellow eighteen- 
pence to cut it." When the nave was re-laid, about seventeen 
years ago, the true stone was taken away, and the present 
uninteresting sqtiare placed in its stead. Tom Killigrow, the 
wit, is buried by the side of Jonson ; and his son, who fell 
at the battle of Almanza, in 1707, has a monument imme- 
diately opposite. Monument, with inscriptions in Hebrew, 
Greek, EtMopic, and English, to Sir Samuel Morland's wives ; 
— Morland was secretary to Thurloe, Oliver Cromwell's 
secretary. Monument to Sir Palmes Fairbome, with a fine 
epitaph in verse by Dryden. Monument to Sir William 
Temple^ the statesman and author, his wife, sister-in-law, and 
^ child ; — this was erected pursuant to Temple's will. Monu- 
j ment to Sprat, the poet, and friend of Cowley. (Bishop 
I Atterbury is buried opposite this monument, in a vault 
\ which he made for himself when Dean of Westminster, " as 
far," he says to Pope, "from kings and kaesars as the space 
win admit of.'") Monument, with bust, of Sidney, Earl of 
Gk)dolphin, chief minister to Queen Anne " during the first 
mne glorious years of her reign." Monument to Heneajge 
Twysden, who wrote the genealogy of the Bickerstaff family 
Iq the Tatler, and fell at the battle of Blaregnies in 1709- 
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/Monument to Secretary Craggs, with fine epitaph in verse by 
j Pope. Sitting statue of Wordsworth., the poet, by Xiough. 
/ Monument to Congreve, the poet, erected at the expense 
( of Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, to whom, for reasons 
I not known or mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy of about 
(10,000;. 

" When the yonnger Dachcss exposed herself by placing a monument 
and silly epitaph of her own composing and bad spelling to Congreve in 
Westminster Abbey, her mother quoting the words said, ' I know not 
irhat pleasure she might hare had in his company, but I am sure it was 
no honour.' " — Horace Wdlpole. 

In front of Congreve's monument Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, 
is buried, "in a very fine Brussells lace head^" says her 
' maid ; " a Holland shift with a tucker and double ruffles of 
the same lace; a pair of new kid gloves, and her body 

L wrapped up in a winding-sheet." Hence the allusion of the 
satirist : — 

, " Odious I in -woollen ; 'twould a saint provoke ! 

\ (Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke) — 

i No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face ; 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one 's dead — 
And — Betty— give this cheek a little red." — Pope. 

Under the organ-screen — Monuments to Sir Isaac N'ewton, 
designed by Kent, and executed by Rysbrach — cost 5001., 
j and to Earl Stanhope. To Dr. Mead, the physician (d. 1754). 
\ Three monuments by Roubiliac, in three successive win- 
' dows ; to Field-Marshal Wade, whose part in putting down 
the Rebellion of 1745 is matter of history; to Major- 
General Fleming, and Lieutenant-General Hargrave. The 
I absurd monument, by Nicholas Read, to Rear-Admiral TyiTel 
'.(d. 1766) : its common name is "The Pancake Monument." 
I Heaven is represented with clouds and cherubs, the depths 
^ of the sea with rocks of coral and madrepore ; the admiral is 
I seen ascending into heaven, while Hibemia sits in the sea 
/ with her attendants, and points to the spot where the 
j admiral's body was committed to the deep. Monument of 
« Major-Qeneral Stringer Lawrence, erected by the East India 
^Company, "in testimony of their gratitude for his eminent 
.'Services in the command of their forces on the coast of 
\ Coromandel, from 1746 to 1766." Monument, by Maxman, 
'to Captain Montague, who fell in Lord Howe's victory of 
I June 1st. Monument to Major Andrd, executed by the 
/Americans as a spy in the year 1780: — erected at the 
; expense of George III. The figure of Washington on 
tbe bas-relief has been renewed with a head on three diffe- 
^nt occasions, " the wanton mischief of some schoolboy,' • 
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\ says Gharles Lamb, ** fired, perhaps, with raw notions of 
\ transatlantic freedom. The miscluef was done/' he adds, 
I — addressing Southey, — ''about the time that you were 
a schoLir there. Do you know anything about the un* 
fortnnate relic?" This sly allusion to the early political 
principles of the great poet caused a temporary cessation of 
friendship with the essayist — Sir R. Westmacott's monument 
to Spencer Perceval, First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, shot by Bellingham in the lobby of 
the House of Commons in 1812 — cost 5250^. Monuments to 
William Pitt — cost 63002. ; and C. J. Fox (there is no inscrip- 
tion) ; both by Sir Richard Westmacott. Terminal busts to 
Zachary Macaulay, father of the historian, and Sir James 
Mackintosh. Monument by Riily, Bf A., to Vasaall Fox, Lord 
Holland. Obseiie, — In south aisle of Choir, recumbent 
%ure of William Thynn, Receiver of the Marches in the 
reign of Hemy VIII. Good bust, by Le Sosur, of Lord 
Chief Justice Richardson, in the reign of Charles I. Monu- 
ment to Thomas Thynn, of Longleat, who was barbarously 
murdered on Sunday the 12th of February, 1682 ; he was 
shot in his coach, and the bas-relief contains a representation 
of the event 

" A Welshman bnigeiiig of his family, said his father's effiffy tras set 
up in Westminster Abbey: being asked whereabouts^ he said, 'In the 
same monument with Squire Thynn, for he was his coachman.' " — Joe 
MiUer'a Jests. 

Monument to Dr. South, the great divine (d. 1716) ; he was 

a prebendary of this church. Monument, by F. Bird (in the 

worst taste), to Sir Cloudesley Shovel (d. 1707). Moniunent 

to Dr. Busby, master of Westminster School (d. 1696), 

* Honorary monument to Sir Godfrey Kneller, with fine 

epitaph in verse by Pope. Honorary monument, by T. Bonks, 

/ R.A., to Dr. Isaac Watts (d. 1741), who was bmied in Bunhill- 

fie]^ds. Bust, by Flaxman, of Pasquale de Paoli, the Corsican 

I chief (d. 1807). Monument to Dr. Bumey, the Greek scholar ,• 

\the inscription by Dr. Parr. 

/ In Poets' Collier, a name given to nearly a half of the 
South Transept, from the tombs and honorary monu- 
l ments of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and several of our 
I greatest poets. Observe — Tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer, the 
J &ther of English poetry (d. 1400) ; erected in 1656, by 
( Nicholas Brigham, a scholar of Oxford, and himself a poet. 

• The word honorary as here used, is meant to imply that the person 
to whom the monument is erected is buried elsewhere. 
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bnnmeni to Edmund Spenser, author of the FaSrie Queene, 
erected at the expense of 'Anne Pembroke, Dorset^ and 
Montgomery/ and renewed in 4778 at the instigation of 
Mason, the poet ; — Spenser died in King-street, Westminster, 
'' from lack of bread," and was buried here at the expense 
of Queen Elizabeth's Earl of Essex. Honorary monument 
to Shdkspeare ; erected in the reign of Gboi*ge IL, from the 
designs of Kent ; — ^when Pope was asked for an inscription, 
he wrote :— 

/ " Thus Britons love me, and preserve my fame, 

\ Free from a Barber's or a Benson's name." 

I We shall see the sting of this presently : Shakspeare stands 
I like a sentimental ds^ay. Monument to Michael Drayton, 
( erected by the same 'Anne Pembroke, Dorset, and Mont- 
I gomery ; ' the epitaph in verse by Ben Jonson, and very fine. 
/ Tablet to Ben Jonson, erected in the reign of George* IL, 
I a century after the poet's death. Honorary bust of Milton, 
/ erected in 1737, at the expense of Auditor Benson : "In 
f the inscription," says Dr. Johnson, "Mr. Benson has be- 
stowed more words upon himself than upon Milton ; " so 
in the Dunciad — ' 



\ 



" On poets' tombs see Benson's titles writ" 



/ Honorary monument to Butler, author of Hudibras, erected 

i in 1721, by John Barber, a printer, and Lord Mayor of 

\ London. Grave of Sir William Davenant, with the short 

I inscription, " rare Sir William Davenant" (May, the poet, 

j and historian of the Long Parliament, was originally buried 

in this grave.) Monimient to Cowley, erected at the expense 

of the second and last Villiers, Di&e of Buckingham ; the 

epitaph by Sprat. Bust of Dryden, by Schumakera, erected 

at the expense of Sheffield, Di^e of Buckingham. 

" This Sheffield raised : the sacred dust below ^ 

Was Dryden once : the rest who does not know." — JPope, 

I Honorary monimients to Shadwell, the antagonist of Dryden, 
I erected by his son, and to John Philips, author of The 
(^Splendid Shilhng (d. 1708). 

j " When the inscription for the monnment of Philips, in which he was 

/ Raid to be ttni MUtono seeundusj was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then Dean of 

Westminster, he refused to admit it ; the name of Milton was in' his 

/ opinion too detestable to be read on the wall of a buildin;^ dedicated tn 

I devotion. Atterbury, who succeeded him, being author of the inscription 

permitted its reception. And such lias been the change of public 
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opinion/ said I>r. Gregory, from whom I heard ibis aoooont, ' that I have 
seen erected in the chmvh a bnst of that man whose name I onoe knew 
I considered as a pollution of its walls.' "—Dr. Johnaon. 

'^OBument of Matthew Prior, erected by himflelf, as the last 
piece of human vanity. 



I' 




" As doctors give physic by way of prevention, 

Mat, alive and in health, of his tomlwtone took care; 
For delays are unsafe, and his pions intention 
May haply be never falfiU'd by his heir. 

" Then take Mat's word for it, the sculptor is paid : 
That the figure is fine, pray believe your own eye ; 

. Yet credit but lightly what more may be said. 

For we flatter ourselvra and teach marble to lie."— ^/Vior. 

/ The bust, by A. CoyBevox, was a present to Prior from 
I Louis XIY.^ and the epitaph written by Dr. Friend, famous 
I for long epitaphs ; — 

^■""^ " Friend, for your epitaphs I grieVd ; 

Where still so much is said, 

One half will never be believ'd, 

• The other never read." — Pope, 

[Monument to Nicholas Rowe, author of the tragedy of Jane 
I Shore, erected by his widow ; epitaph by Pope. Monument to 
John Gkiy, author of The Beggar's Opera; the short and 
irreverent epitaph, Life is a jest, &c.> is his own composition ; 
the verses beneath it are by Pope. Statue of Addison, by 
Sir B. Westmacott, erected 1809. Honorary monument to 
Thomson, author of The Seasons, erected 1762, from the 
proceeds of a subscription edition of his works. Honorary 
tablet to Oliver Goldsmith, by Nollekens ; the Latin inscrip- 
tion by Br. Johnson, who, in reply to a request that he would 
celebrate the fame of an author in the language in which he 
wrote, observed, that he never would consent to disgrace the 
walls of Westminster Abbey with an English inscription. 
Honorary monument to Gray, author of An Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard (the verse by Mason, the monument by 
Bacon, R. A.). Honorary monuments to Mason, the biographer 
of Gray, to Anstey, author of the Bath Guide. Inscribed 
gravestone over Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Bust of Robert 
Southey, by H. Weekes. Thomas Campbell, author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, a statue by W. C. Marshall, RA. Here 
also are interred William Makepeace Thackeray; Charles 
Dickens, d. June, 1870; bust of George Grote, Historian of 
Greece, d. June, 1871 ; grave of Lord Lytton (Bulwer), 
yaathor and statesman. 
i^^n that part of the South Transept not included in Poets' 
I Comer, Observe — ^Monument to Isaac Casaubon (1614), editor 
W Peraius and Polybius. Monument to Camden, the gre^ 
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English antiquary (d. 1623) ; the bust received the injury, 
which it still exhibits, when the hearse and effigy of Essex, 
the Parliamentary general, were destroyed in 1646, by some 
of the Cavalier party, who lurked at night in the Abbey to 
be revenged on the dead. White gravestone, in the centre 
of transept, over the body of Old Parr, who died in 1635, at 
the great age of 152, having lived in the reigns often princes-, 
viz., EdwB^ IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry Vll., 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. Gravestone over the body of Thomas Chiffinch, 
closet-keeper to Charles II. (d. 1666). Monument to M. St. 
Evremont, a French epicurean wit, who fled to England to 
escape a government arrest in his own country (d. 1703). 
jBust of Dr. Isaac Barrow, the divine (d. 1677). . Grave- 
! stone over the body of the second wife of Sir Richard Steele, 
j the " Prue " of his correspondence. Monument, by Roubiliac, 
jto John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich (d. 1743): the figure 
of Eloquence, with her supplicating hand and earnest brow, is 
very masterly ; Canova said it was *' one of the noblest statues 
he had seen in England." Monument by Roubiliac (his last 
work) to Handel, the great musician, a native of Halle, in 
Lower Saxony, and long a resident in England (d. 1759). 
Honorary monument to Barton Booth, the original Cato in 
'Addison's play. Honorary monimient to Mrs. Pritchard, the 

I actress, famous in the characters of Lady Macbeth, Zara» and 
Mrs. Oakley (d. 1768). Inscribed gravestones over the bodies 
' of David Gfarrick and Samuel Johnson. Monument to David 
: Garrick, by H. Webber, erected at the expense of Albany 
cWallis, the executor of Garrick. 



/: 
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" Taking a turn the other day in the Ahbey, I was struck with the 
affected attitude of a figure which I do not remember to have seen 
before, and which, upon examination, proved to be a whole-length of the 
celebrated Mr. Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some good 
Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of consecrated ground, 
yet I own I was not a little scandalised at the introduction of theatrical 
airs and gestures into a place set apart to remind us of the saddest 
realities. Going nearer, I found inscribed under this harlequin figfure a 
farrago of false thoughts and nonsense." — Charles Lamb. 



' Inscribed gravestones over the remains of James Macpherson, 
translator of Ossian ; and of William Gifford, editor of Ben 
Jonson and the Quarterly Review. The painted glass in the 
Abbey will be found to deserve a cursory inspection ; the 
rich rose-window in the North Transept is old; the rose- 
window in the South Transept the work (1847) of Messrs. 
Thomas Ward and J. H. Nixon. The wax-work exhibition 
«vas discontinued in 1839. It originated in the old custom 
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/ of making a lively effigy in wax of every great person de- 

} ceased — to be carried in the funeral procession, and of leaving 

v^e effigy over the grave as a kind of temporary monument. 

^ On leaving the Abbey by the door in the S. aisle of the 

^Nave you enter the CloisterSr Yfhich may also be reached 

'from Dean's-yard. Adjoining the S.W. tower is the Jeru- 

salem Chamber^ in which the Upper House of Convocation 

meets, and where King Henry IV. died. In it is an original 

whole length of ^chard II. l^s chamber is not open to 

the public. 



►f Richard II. This c 



f 



" King Henry. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

" Warwick. 'Tis called Jerasalem, my noble lord. 

" King Henry. Laud be to God I— even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land : — 
But bear me to that chamber ; there I '11 lie 
In that Jerasalem shall Harry die." 

Shakapcartf Second Part of King Hmry IF, 

No one should quit the Abbey without seeing ihejthapter 
y<Mfy, enffeyed from t he Cloister on the S. side of the Abbey, 

\ which may be reached through Dean*s-yard, or a door in the 

(S^ave aisle. 

(^ Observe, — In S. cloister effigies of several of the early abbots. 
In E. cloister, monument to Sir Edmundsbxuy Godfrey, 
mtirdered in the reign of Charles II. ; tablet to the mother 
of Addison, the poet; monument to Lieut. -General 
Withers, with epitaph by Pope. In "W. cloister, monu- 
ment to George Vertue, the . antiquary and engraver ; 
monument, by T. Banks, R»A., to Woollett, the engraver. 
In the E. ambulatory, *' under a blue marble stone, against 
the first pillar," Aphra Behn was buried, April 20th, 
1689 : and under stones no longer carrying inscriptions, 
are buried Henry Lawes, "one who called Milton friend;" 
Betterton, the actor ; Tom Brown, the wit ; Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
• the beautiAil actress ; and Samuel Foote, the dramatic writer 
1 and comedian. At the S.E. comer of the cloister are remains 
of Edward the Confessor's buildings, including the Chapel of 
tfie PiXf where the instruments connected with the coinage 
of the realm, and the king s treasure itself, were kept in 
cient times. 
A small wooden door, in the S. cloister, leads to Aafu- 

(bitmham House, one of Inigo Jones's best remaining works. 
The staircaee is the perfection of beautiful design in olas 
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' sic style. The richly-omamented doorway in the K. cloister 
' leads to 

^ The ChapUr^ioiue (an elegant octagon, whose groined 
' roof resting .on a tall lythe shaft of marble, is in reality 
. supported by massive external buttresses), a fine exxunple of 

Englishgothic ; built in 1260 by Henry III. It is historically 
j interesting as " the first homo of the House of Commons," 
I to use the words of Dean Stanley. It was made over by the 
; Convent of Westminster to their use in the reign of Ed- 
S ward I., and they sat in it for 300 years, until, in that of 

Edward VI., it was ufjed as a repository for Public Hecords, 

• until 1860. It has been judiciously restored, l-y Sir O. 
j G. Scott, to its primitive elegance and spleadour. In 
! 186d, parliament made a grant of 7000Z. for this purpose; 

• but the work had cost 27,0002. in 1869. The centi^l pier 
] serv ed as a whipping post when any of the monks transgressed. 
' Observe. — ^In 6 compartments on the wall, an ancient paint- 
ing, not unUke an altar-piece, "Christ surrounded by the 
Christian Virtues," a mural decoration of the 14th century. 

(There are later paintings of the Revelation, St. John the 
/Evangelist, but poor. The floor heraldic tiles. The roof 
\^ood till 1740 ; Wren, it is said, refused to remove it. 
- Tthe following eminent persons are buried in "VVettminster 
,^ Abbey. (Those without monuments are in itaUcs.) Kings 
AND Queens. — Kine Sebert; Edward the Confessor; 
.Henry III. ; Edward I. and Queen Eleanor; Edward III. and 
Queen Philippa; Richard II. and his Queen; Henry V.; 
.Edward V. ; Henry VII. and his Queen ; Anne of Cleves, 
Queen of Henry VIII. ; Edward VI.; Mary I.; Mary, 
' Queen of Scots ; Queen Elizabeth ; James I. and his Queen; 
Queen of B(^iemia, daughter of James I. and mother of Princo 
Rupert : Clua-les II. ; WiUiam III, and Q;u£en Mary; Queen 
Arme; Oeorge IL and Queen Cawline. Statesmen. — Lwd 
Chancellor Clarendon; Savile, Lord Halifax; Sir William 
Temple; Ci-aggs; Pulteney, Earl of Bath; the great Lor J 
I Chatiiam ; Pitt ; Fox, Canning, and Castlereagh. Soldiers. 
' — ^Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; Sir Francis Vere ; 
' PHnce Rwpert; Monk, Duke of Albemarle; WiUiam, Duke 
' of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden; Marshal Wade. Sba- 
\ MEN. — Admiral Dean ; Sir W. Sjn'ogg ; MontagtMy Earl of 
iSandwuHi; Sir Cloudesley Shovel. Poets. — Chaucer, Spon- 
' ser, BeaumjorU, Ben Jonson, Michael Drayton, Sir Robert 
Ayton, Sir W. Davenant, Cowley, DenJuam,, Hoscom/mon, 
\Dryden, Prior, Congreve, Addison, Howe, Q&j, Macpher- 
'son, who gave "Ossian" to the public, R. B. Sheridan, and 
'Thon^ws Campbell. AGTom^—Betterton, Mrs, Oldfield, Mrs, 
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( Braeegirdle, Mrs, Cibber, the second Mr$, Barry, ffenderton, 

I and David Garrlck. Musicians. — Henry Lawea, Porcell, Dr. 

I Blow, HandeL Divines. — ^Dr. Barrow, Dr. SouUl Antiqua- 

/ RIES. — Camden, SpdTncm, Archbishop Usher. Otheb Eminskt 

/ PEiffiOKS. — Jifotmtjoy, Earl of Devonshire, of the time of 

( Queen Elizabeth; the unfortunate Arabella Stuart; the 

mother of Henry YII. ; the. mother of Lady Jane Grey; 

the mother of Lord Darnley ; Avme Hyde, I>ticfiess of York, 

the mother of Queen Mary and Queen Anne; the wife of 

the Protector Somerset ; the wife of the great Lord Bui^h- 

ley; the wife of Sir Robert Cecil; the Duke and Duchess 

of Newcastle (the poet and poetess) ; ViUiers, first Duke 

of Buckingham, and his two sons, the profligate second 

duke, and Francis, killed when a boy in the Civil Wars; 

the ihichess of Bichmond (La Belle Stuart) ; the second JDttke 

of Ormond, and Atterbv/ry, Bishop of Bocheder, both of whom 

<Ued in banishment; Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham; Hak- 

luyt, who collected the early voyages which bear his name ; 

Sir Isaac Newton ; Dr. Busby, the schoolmaster ; Dr. John* 

son, the moralist and lexicographer; Tom Killigrew and 

M. St. Evremont, the English and French epicurean wits; 

Avbrey de^ Vere, the twentieth and last Earl of Oxford of 

I the house^of Vere; and old Parr, who died (1635) at the 

j great age of 152. ''A Peerage or Westminster Abbey" 

/ was the glorious alternative present in Nelson's mind on the 

I day of Trafalgar; and when we reflect on the many eminent 

Ypersons buried within its walls, it is indeed an honour. 

ST. PAUL'S, THE CATHEDRAL church of the See of 
Loudon, the most marked feature in the architecture of 
London, and the noblest building in Great Britain in the 
Classic style, stands on the site of a Qothic church destroyed in 
the Fire of London. The principal approach to it is by 
Ludgate-hill, but it is too closely hemmed in by houses to 

1 be seen to much advantage. The best general view of it is 
firomthd Thames, or Biackfriars Bridge. There the graceful 
outline of its faultless dome mby be thoroughly appreciated. 

t Entra/nce at the N. door. Divine Service is performed 
daily at 8 in the morning in the chapel ; — at 1 0, and in the 
afternoon at \ past 3 or 4 in the choir ; on Sundays 10.30 a.m. 
and 3.15 p.m. Since 1858 Evening S&-vice is performed on 
Swnday, at 7 p.m., under the dome, an area Ciflbrding seats for 
3000 persons, while by the remo^ ol of the organ from the 

\ opening of the choir, the view extends from the west door 
to the altar. The doors are optued J of an hour before the 
banning of each service. 
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Vimtors are admitted without fee to inspect the interior 
on week days, except during the time of Divine Service.' 

CHABOBS FOB INSPBCTINa PABTS OF THB CATHBDBAT^ 
NOT OPEN TO THB PUBLIC. 

Whispering, Stone, and Golden Galleries 

Ball 

Librar7, Great Bell, and Geometrical Staircase . . 

Clock 

Crjpt— WelUngtoii's and Nelson's Monument 

3 2 

General History, — ^The first stone was laid June 2lBt, 1675. 
Divine service was performed for the first time Dec. 2nd, 
1697, on the day of thanksgiving for the peace of Ryswick, 
and the last stone laid in 1710, 35 years after the first. 
It deserves to be mentioned that the whole Cathedral waa 
begun and completed under one architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren ; one master mason, Thomas Strong; and one bicQiop, 
Dr. Henry Compton. The whole cost, 747,9642. 2«. 9rf., was 
paid for by a t^ on coals brought into the port of London, 
and the Cathedral, it is said, deserves to wear, as it does, a 
smoky coat in consequence. Exterior, — ^The ground-plan is 
that of a Latin cross, with lateral projections at tie W. 
end of the nave, giving width and importance to the W. 
front. Length from E. to W., 660 feet ; breadth of the body 
of the church, 100 feet ; campanile towers at the W. end, 
each 222 feet in height ; and the height of the whole struc- 
ture, from the pavement to the top of the cross, 370 feet. 
Immense as the building looks and is, it could actually 
stand within St. Peter's at Rome. The outer dome, in 
beauty of outline unequalled in the world, is of wood, 
covered vdth lead, and does not support the lantern 
on the top, which rests on a cone of brick raised between 
the inner cupola and outer dome. The course of balustrade 
at the top was forced on Wren by the commissioners for 
the building. " I never designed a balustrade," he says ; 
"ladies think nothing well without an edging." The sculp- 
ture on the pediment (the Conversion of St. Paul), the 
statues on the entablature (St. Paul, with St. Peter and St. 
James on either side), and the statue of Queen Anne (cost 
£1150) in front of the building, with the four figures at the 
angles, are all by F. Bird. The Phoenix over the S. door was 
the work of Cibber. The iron railing was cast at Lamberhurst, 
in Kent, at a cost of 11,2022. 0«. 6d, and encloses upwards of 
two acres of ground. Observe, — ^The double portico at the 
W. end ; the beautifol semicircular porticos, K and S.; the 
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use of two orders of arcliitecture (Composite and Corinthian) ; 
and 'the general breadth and harmony of the whole building. 
Interior. — The cupola, with the paintings upon it, is of 
brick, 108 feet in diameter, with stone bandings at eveiy rise 
of 6 feet, and a girdle of Portland stone at the base, con- 
taining a double chain of iron strongly linked together at 
every 10 feet, and weighing 95 cwt. 3 qr. 23 lb. The gi'eat 
defect of the interior is its nakedness, darkness, and want 
of coloured ornament. Wren's first design of St. Paul's 
was planned essentially for the Protestaut woi-ship and 
service, and consisted of a large central dome, surrounded 
by eight minor cupolas, prolonged to the W. by another 
cupola, and faced with a grand portico. This was rejected 
through the influence of tho Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.), who. insisted on having a church with the usual 
long nave and side aisles, adapted to the popish service. 
Sir Christopher shed tears in speaking of the change ; but 
it was all in vain. The eight paintings in the dome (by Sir 
James Thomhill), represent the principal events in the life 
of St. Paul. The wood carvings in the choir are by Qrinling 
Gibbons, and are of exquisite beauty in design and finish. 
Observe — the canopy of Dean's Slab. The late eminent 
Dean Milman, who had greatly at heart the glory of the 
cathedral, set on foot various improvements, which have 
partly been carried out. To him are due the throwing 
open of the space under the dome for public worship, 
the partial gilding of the choir, the setting up of painted 
glass windows, gifts of companies or private persons, at 
the W. end, chiefly executed at Munich. It is a stand- 
ing shame and disgrace to the merchants, bankers, trades- 
men, and citizens of London, the richest city in the world, 
that they should so long have allowed the interior to remain 
nake.d, black, and unfinished. In 1870 an effort was begun to 
raise 260,OOOZ. to complete it according to Wren's wlshep, 
and the work of embellishment is now proceeding as fast as 
funds will permit. The inscription to Wren, si monumew- 
TUM QUiBRis, CIRCUM8PICB, Set up by Mylne, engineer of old 
Blackfriars Bridge, now appears on the inner porch of the 
N. transept. Wren received a small salary of 200?. a year, 
as architect, while St. Paul's was in progress ; he was dis- 
missed from his office when his great work was barely 
f finished.* 
STic MorvumenU. Few of them, unfortunately, merit atten- 
tion as fine works of art, but all are interesting from the illus- 
♦ See Dean MUman's AnnaXBofSt. Paul'* for the best a^coant of thip 

Cathedral. 

I 
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r 
tiious persons they are designed to commemorate. An^ong 

the works of art, Observe — Statue of John Howard, the 

philanthropist, by Bacon, R.A. (cost 1300 guineas, and was 

the first luonument erected in St. Paul's) ; of Dr. Johnson, 

by JBacon, R.A.; of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Flaxman, R^A. ; 

kneeling figure of Bishop Heber, by Chanfcrey, II.A. Among 

\ the monuments interesting from the persons they comme- 

murato — Observe — Those to Nelson, by Flaxman, ILA. (the 

; loss of the right arm concealed by the imion Jack) ; — to 

i Lord Comwallis, bj Rossi, R.A (supported by Indian 

i river gods) ; — ^to Sir Ralph Abercromby, by Sir R. West- 

macott, RA. — to Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna 

(Marshal Soult stood before it and wept) ; statue of Lord 

Heathfield, the gallant defender of Gibrsdtar; monuments 

to Howe and Rodney, two of our great naval heroes; — to 

Nelson's favourite, the brave and pious Lord Collingwood; 

statue of Earl St. Vincent, the hero of the battle off Cape 

St. Vincent ; monuments to Picton and Ponsonby, who fell 

at Waterloo; to Sir Charles Napier, conqueror at Meea- 

nee ; statues of Sir William Jones, the Oriental scholar. Sir 

« Astley Cooper, the surgeon. Dr. Babington, the physician, 

• &c. Jn tfie Orypt, — Observe. — Grave of Sir Christopher Wren 

' (d. 1723, aged 91).— Grave of Lord Nelson (d. 1806), beneath 

I the centre of the dome. The sarcophagus, which contains 

{ Nelson's coffin, was made at the expense of Cardinal Wolsey, 

j for the burial of Henry VIII. in the tomb-house at Windsor; 

\ and the coffin, which contains the body (made of part of the 

mainmast of the ship L'Orient), was a present to Nelson after 

the battle of the Nile, from his friend Ben Hallowell, captain 

of the Swiftsure. " I send it," says Hallowell, " that when 

you are tired of this life you may be buried in one of your 

own trophies." Nelson appreciated the present, and for some 

time had it placed upright, with the lid on, against the bulk- 

; head of his cabin, behind the chair on which he sat at 

dinner. — Grave of Lord Collingwood (d. 1810), commander 

, of the larboard division at the battle of Trafalgar. — Grave of 

I the great Duke of Wellington, d. 1852. He lies in a 

\ Barcophagus of Cornish porphyry of excellent form, in the E. 

Crypt, adjoining l^elson. His Monument, provided by public 

subscription, a recumbent effigy under a marble canopy, de- 

j eigued and executed by E. Stephens, will occupy the W. chapel 

I of the S. aisle. Near to his old leader lies Sir Thomas 

'. Picton, killed at Waterloo, interred here 1859. — Graves of the 

1 following celebrated English painters : — Sir Joshua Reynolds 

; (d. 1792); Sir Thomas Lawrence (d. 1830); James Bany 

, (d. 1806) ; John Q^ie (d. 1807) ; Benjamin West (d. 1820) ; 
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iHcm-y Fuseli (d. 1825); J. M. W. Turner (d. 1851).-- 
Graves of eminent engineers : — Robert Mylne, who built 
old Blackfriars Bridge (d. 1811); John Rennie, wlio built 
Waterloo Bridge (d. 1821). Monwments from Old St. Paul's, 
preserved in ihe crypt of the present building. — Dean 
Colet, founder of St. Paul's School; Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
father of the great Lord Bacon; Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Queen Elizabeth's Lord Chancellor; Dr. Donne, the poet 
and dean, in his shroud, by Nicholas Stone, described by 
Izaak Walton in his Life of Donne. Of the tombs of Sir 
Philip Sydney, Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir A. Vandyk, and 
John of Gaunt, no trace remains. 
^ Ascent. — The ascent to the ball, entrance in S."W. angle 
^under dome, is by 616 steps, of which 260 easy and well- 
lighted steps lead to The Whispeiing Oallery, so called, because 
the slightest whisper is transmitted from one side of the 
gallery to the other with great rapidity and distinctness. 
Clock Room,. — In the S.W. tower is the clock, and the great 
bell on which it strikes. The length of the minute-hand of 
the clock is 8 feet, and its weight 76 lb. ; the length of the 
hour-hand is 5 feet 6 inches, and its weight 44 lb. The 
diameter of the bell is about 10 feet, and its weight is 11,474 
lb., the hammer weighing 145 lb., and the clapper 180 lb. 
It is inscribed, "Richard Phelps made me, 1716," and is 
never used except for strikmg the hour, and for tolling at 
the deaths and funerals of any of the Royal Family, the 
, Bishops of London, the Deans of St. Paul's, and the liord 
\ Mayor, should he die in his mayoralty. The Stone GfaUei^y is 
' an outer gallery, and affords a fine view of London on a 
clear day. Tfte Outer Golden Oalleiy is at the apex of the 
dome. Here you may have a still more extensive view of 
London if you will ascend eai'ly in the morning, and on a 
clear day. The Ball and Cross stand on the top of the 
concealed brick cone which supports the outer dome (see 
above). The ball is in diameter 6 feet 2 inches, and will 
hold three or four persons. The weight of the ball is 
stated to be 5600 lb., and that of the cross (to which there 
is no entrance) 3360 lb. In the public procession to St. 
Paul's, July 7th, 1814, the day of thanksgiving for the peace, 
the Duke of Wellington carried the sword of state before 
the Prince Regent. The next occajsion of a public procession 

Ito St. Paul's was the Duke of Wellington's funeral, Nov. 
18th, 1862. On February 27th, 1872, the day of thanks- 
giving for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, the Queen 
^attended St. Paul's in state. 

Haydn said that the most powerful effect he ever felt from 
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j music was from the singing of the cfiarity children in St 
PauTs. Endeavour to attend at this festival, held on the 
first Thursday in June, when 5000 charity children of the 

^ metropolis are collected under the Dome. 

!- St. PauCs Church-yard is an irregular circle of houses en-* 
closing St. Paul's Cathedral and burial-ground. The statue 
of Queen Anne, before the W. front of the church, was 
the work of Francis Bird, a poor sculptor. Mi*. Newbery'a 
shop at the corner of St. Paul's Church-yai*d is occupied by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran, who deal, like their predecessor, 
in books for children. 

St. BARTHOLOMEW the GREAT, West Smithpield, 
is the choir and transept of tho church of the Priory of 
St Bartholomew, founded in the reign of Henry I. (circ. 
1102), by Rahere, companion of Hereward, " the last of the 
Saxons in the defence of the Isle of Ely against William the 
Conqueror, and the King's minstrel.^' This unquestionably 
is the oldest and one of tho most interesting of the London 
' churches. It is chiefly good Norman work with Perp. in- 
sertions and additions, but its detached entrance gate from 
Smithfleld is an excellent specimen of Early English with the 
toothed ornament in its mouldings. The tower is of brick, 
1628, erected over the only bay of the nave remaining. 
This church was restored 1865-67 ; 12 feet of earth was dug 
out from within its walls. The chief feature is the Norman 
E. apse, four stilted round arches, resting on massive columns, 
and three larger columns and wider arches forming the choir. 
Above the altar protrudes a box-hke, square construction, 
being the end of a neighbouring workshop —''elbowing God's 
altar," which the limited funds for the restonxtion do not 
avail to purchase and remove. Parts are of the Perp. period, 
and the rebus of Prior Bolton, who died in 1532 (a holt 
through a turC), fixes the date when the alterations wero 
made. The roof is of timber. The clerestory is Early 
English. On the N. side of the altar is tho elegant cimo- 
pied tomb, with effigy, of Rahere, the firet Prior, much 
later than his decease. Over against it is the spacious 
monimient to Sir Walter Mildmay, founder of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (d. 1589). The bust (near Mildmay's 
monument) of James Rivers (d. 1641), is probably the work 
of Hubert Le Soeur, who lived in Bartholomew-close, hard 
by. The parish register records the baptism (Nov. 28th, 
1697) of William Hogarth, the painter. "In the open space, just 
opposite St. Bartholomew's Gate, stood the stake at which 
the victims of Popish intolerance, duruag the reign of Bloody 
Queen Mary, were burned alive. See Smithfibld, page 73. 
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St. saviour, Southwark, was the churcb of the Priory 
of St. Mary Oveiy, aiid was first erected into a parish church 
by Henry VIII. in 1640. After Westminster Abbey, St. 
Saviour's, South wark, contains the finest specimens of £ai*ly 
English in London. Nothing, however, remains of the old 
church but the choir and the Lady chapel. The nave was 
taken down 1840, to the disgrace of the parish, without 
due cause, and the present unsightly structure built. The 
altar-screen in the choir (much like that at Winchester) 
was erected at the expense of Fox, Bishop of Winchester 
(d. 1628), and bears his device, the pelican. The choir was 
restored in 1822, and the Lady chapel in 1832. In the reign 
of Mary I. the Lady chapel of St. Saviour's was used, during 
the Marian persecution, by Bishop Gardiner, (d. 1555;, as a 
court /(w the trial of hei'etic8. Monuments.- -Effigy of knight 
cross-legged, in north aisle of choir. To John Qower, the 
poet (d. 1402) ; a Perp. monument, originally erected on the 
N. side of the church, in the chapel of St. John, where Gk>wer 
founded a chantry. 

" He [Gowerl lieth under a tomb of stone, with his image also of stone 
over him : the nair of his head, auburn, long to his shoulders but curling' 
up, and a small forked beard ; on his head a chaplet like a coronet of 
four roses ; a habit of purple, damasked down to his feet ; a collar of 
nsses gold about his neck ; under his head the likeness of three books 
which he compiled." — Stow, p. 152. 

Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of "Winchester (d. 1626) ; a 
black and white marble monument in the Lady chapel, 
with his effigy at full-length. John Trcheame, gentle- 
man porter to James I. ; half-length of himself and wife 
(upright). John Bingham, saddler to Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. (d. 1625). Alderman Humble. Lockyer, the 
famous empiric in Charles II.'s reign (d. 1672) ; a niefiil 
ftill-length figure in N". transept. Eminent Pearsons buried 
in, and graves unmarked. — Sir Edward Dyer, Sir Philip 
Sydney's friend; he lived and died (1607) in Winchester 
House, adjoining. Edmund Shakspeare, " player " (the poet's 
youngest brother), buried in the church, 1607. Lawrence 
Fletcher, one of the leading shareholders in the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres, and Shakspeare's " fellow ; " buried in 
the church, 1608. Philip Henslowe, the manager, so well 
known by his curious Account Book or Diary ; buried in the 
chancel, 1616-16. John Fletcher (Beaumont's associate), 
buried in the church, 1626. Philip Massinger (the di-amatic 
poet), buried in the churchyard, March 18th, 1638-9. 

The TEMPLE CHURCH, a little south of Temple Par 
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was the chm*ch of the Emghts Templar, and is divided into 
tiro parts, the Bound Church and the Choir. The Round 
Cbnrch (transition Norman work) was built in the year 1185, 
as an inscription in Saxon characters, fonnorly on the stone- 
work over the little door next the cloister, recoi'ded, and 
dedicated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; the Choir 
(pure Garly English) was finished in 1240. The restorations 
and alterations, made 1839-42, at a cost of 70,000/., amount- 
ing nearly to the le-construction of the Choir, are in correct 
12th axLcl 13tb century taste. The monuments to several dis- 
tinguisb.ed men, architecturally out of place, were removed 
from the arcades in which they were first erected, and are 
now placed in the Triforium. Off the cork-screw stairs 
leading to it is a cell, for the bell-ringer, with a squint 
(lyclmoscope) bearing upon the high altar. Observe. — En- 
trance doorway (very fine); — two groups of monumental 
effigies^ on the pavement in Round Church, of Knights 
Templar, cross-legged (names unknown, at least very un- 
certaun) ; the figure between the two columns on the S.E. 
having a foliage-ornament about the head, and the feet 
resting upon a lion, represents, it is said, WiUiam Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke (d. 1119), Earl Marshal and Protector of 
England during the minority of Henry III. On the left of 
the altar is the monument of white marble, to the learned 
Selden (d. 1654; ho is buried beneath); and in the Trifo- 
rium the tombs of Plowden, the jurist, aud Howell, the letter- 
writer (d. 1666). In the burial-ground east of the choir, 
lies Oliver Goldsmith. The place is imdistinguished ; but 
a tablet erected in a recess on the north side of the Choir 
commemorates the circumstance. The Round of this church 
was used as a place where lawyers received their clients, each 
occupying his particular post, like a merchant upon 'Change. 
The incumbent at the Temple is called Master of the Temple 
— once an office of greater dignity and reputation than it 
is now. The learned and judicious Hooker, author of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, was for six years Master of the Temple 
— ** a place," says Izaak Walton, " which he accepted rather 
than desired." Travers, a disciple of Cartwright, the Non- 
conformist, was then lecturer; and Hooker, it was said, 
preached Canterbury in the forenoon, and Travers Geneva in 
the afternoon. The Benchers were divided; and Travers 
being first silenced by the Archbishop, Hooker resigned, and 
in his quiet parsonage of Boscombe renewed the contest in 
print, in his Ecclesiastical Polity. In the S. W. angle of the 
choir is a bust of Hooker by Mr. Gatley, erected 1851, at 
the expense of the benchers. In this chnrch Archbishop 
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Usher preached the funeral sermon of the learned Selden. 
The organ was made by Father Schmydt, or Smith, in 
honourable competition with a builder of the name of 
Hanis. Blow and Purcell, then in their prime, performed 
on Father Smith's organ on appointed days ; and till Harris's 
was heard, every one believed that Smith's must be chosen. 
Harris employed Baptiste Draghi, organist to Queen Cathe- 
rine, "to touch his organ," which brought it into faTOur; 
and thus the two continued vieing with each other for neai* a 
twelvemonth. The decision at length was left to Judge 
Jeflferies, who decided in favour of Father Smith. The choral 
services on a Sunday are well performed, and well attended. 
The Round of the church is open to all, but the Choir is 
reserved for the Beuchers and students. Strangers are 
admitted by the introduction of a member of either Temple. 
The keys of the church are with the porter, at the top 
of Inner Temple-lane. 

ST. HELEN'S, Bishopsgate Street, on the E. side of 
Bishopsgate-street Within, near its junction with Gracechurch- 
street, the church of the Priory of the Nuns of St. Helen's, 
founded (circ. 1216) by "William, son of William the Qold- 
smith," otherwise William Basing, Dean of St. Paul's, one 
of the most interesting of old London churches — (a living of 
£40 a year!) The interior is divided into two aisles, with 
a small transept. There is little in the architecture to 
attract attention. The windows are irregular — ^the roof poor 
and heavy, but the monuments ai*e old, numerous, and in- 
teresting. Observe. — Sir John Crosby, Alderman (d. 1475), 
and Ann, his wife, the founder of Crosby Hall ; a perfect altar- 
tomb, with two recumbent figm-es, the male figure with his 
alderman's mantle over his plate armour. — Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Kt., (d. 1579), the founder of the Royal Ex- 
change ; a plain altar-tomb, inscribed " Sir Thomas Gresham, 
Knight, buried^ Dec. 15th, 1579." Stow tells us that it 
was Gresham's intention to have built a new steeple to the 
church " in recompense of ground filled up with his monu« 
ment." — John Leventhorp (d. 1510), in armour; a brass. — Sir 
William Pickering, and his son (d. 1542, d. 1 574) ; a recumbent 
figure of the father in armom*, beneath an em'iched marble 
canopy. — Sir Andrew Judd, Lord Mayor (d. 1558), founder of 
the Free Gi-ammar School at Tunbridge ; with male and female 
figures kneelmg at a desk. — Sir Julius Crosar (d. 1636), Master 
of the Rolls, and Under-Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
reign of James I., of whom Lord Clarendon tells the amusing 
story, " Remember Crcsar." 
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''His epitaph is cnt on a l^lack slab, in front of a piece of parchment, 
vith a seal appendant, by which he gives Us bond to Heaven to resign 
Us life willingly whenever it should please God to call him. ' In cujus 
•^ testimonium mannm meom et sigillum apposui.' " — Pennant, 

This monument was the work of Nicholas Stone, and cost 
no/. A^inst the S. wall. — Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor in 
1594, from whom the Marquis of Northampton derives the 
Spencer portion of his name, Spencer-Compton. — Francis 
Bancroft, the founder of Bancroft's Almshouses. 

" He is embalmed in a chest made with a lid, having a pair of hinges 
Tithoat any fastening, and a piece of square glass on the lid just over 
liis face. It is a very plain monument, almost square, and has a door 
for the sexton, on certain occasions, to go in and- clear it from dust and 
c.bwebs." — Noorthoud^s Hist.of Lond^ 4.to, 1773, p. 557. 

ST. GILES, CBiFFLEaATE, one of the oldest and most 
venerable churches in London, interesting as the burial 
place of Milton, who composed " Paradise Lost " in a house 
in Barbican, in this parish (pulled down 1864). It was 
built in 1545, and escaped the fire. The tower is furnished 
with a peal of fourteen bells, one of the finest and sweetest 
in London, upon which chimes play every three horn's. It 
was restored in 1864 as a memorial to Milton, see the tombs 
of Milton, of Foxe the Martyrologist, and of Speed, the 
Chronicler. Oliver Cromwell was married in St. Gfiles; 
and the register records the burial of Defoe in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

ST. PANCKAS-iN-THE-FIELBS (old church) near the 

Midland Railway Terminus, is an interesting little church 

enlarged by Mr. A. D. Gough. The burial-ground, of less 

thMi 4 acres, has been used as a place of sepulture for 

six centmies, and contains the remains of at least twenty 

generations. The monuments deserve examination. Observe, 

— Against S. wall of chancel a tablet, surmovmted by a 

palette and pencils, to Samuel Cooper, the eminent miniature 

painter to whom Cromwell sat so often (d. 1672) : the arms are 

those of Sir Edw. Turner, Speaker of the H. of Commons in 

the reign of Charles XL, at whose expense it is probable tho 

monument was erected. In the churchyard, near the church 

door, and on your right as you enter, is a headstone to 

William WooUett, the engraver (d. 1785), and his widow 

(d. 1819). At the further end of the churchyard, on the 

N. side, is an altar-tomb to William Godwin, author of Caleb 

Wilhams (d. 1836), and his two wives; Mai-y Wolstonecraft 

Godwin, author of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman,. 

the mother of Mrs. Shelley (d. 1797), now removed t 
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Boamemouth churchyard ; and Maiy Jano (d. 1841). Kear 
the sexton's house is a headstone to John VValLer/ author of 
the Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language (d. 
1807). Here were buried, as the register lecords : — Jeremy 
Collier (d. 1726), the writer against the immorality of the 
stage ^n tl)e time of Dryden. — Ned Ward (d. 1731^, author 
of the London Spy. — Lewis Theobald (d. 1744), the hero of 
the early editions of the Dunciad, and the editor of Shak- 
speare. In this church (Feb. 13th, 1718-19), Jonathan Wild 
was married to his third wife. 

THE CHAPEL OF SAVOY lies between the River and the 
Strand, and was the chapel of the Hospital of St. John the 
Baptist. A Perp. edifice, erected in the reign of Henry VII. 
on the bi/e oi" the Palace of the Savc'% originally built iJ» 
1246 for Pe.ep. Count of Savoy, uncle to Eleanor, Queen of 
Henry III. It is the property of u je Crown, as part of the 
Duchy o: Lan caster (though now used as a Distr.ct Church), 
and was restored by Queen Victoria, .'365, after a fire in 
1864, wj'ch destroyed the roof, and all but the walls. 
(X)8erve—The new wood ceiling is a copy of the old ; its 
138 compartments being filled with sacred devices, or arms 
of thj Dukes of Lancaster. The E. end is ornamented 
witii Gothic niches, and a painted window of the Crucifixion 
by Willement,. as a memorial, from the Queen, of the Prince 
Consort. The font and cover were given as a memorial of 
Peter de W^ut and W. Hilton, R.A., both buried in the 
chuicbyard, by the widow of the former. The pulpit was 
given by the family of EurgesS; of the Strand. Here were, 
before tbe fire, a recumbent fisare of the Countess Dow- 
oger of Noitipgham (d. 1681). Brass, on floor of the 
chapel, marking the grave ol Qawain Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld (d. 1622), the translator of VirgiL Tablet, erected 
by his widow, to Richard Lander, the African traveller (d. 
1834). Eminent Persons mterred here without monuments. — 
George Wither, the poet (d. 1667), "between the E. door and 
S. end of the church." Lewis de Duras, Earl of Feversham 
(d. 1709); he commanded King James IL's troops at the 
battle of Sedgemoor. 

At tbe Restoration of Charles II. the meetings of the 

commissioners foi the revision oi the Liturgy took place in 

the Savoj, al: the lodgings of Or. Sheldon, master of the 

Savoy \*4 b'bhops appearing <br the Established Church ; 

^--jnd C. 'amy, Baxter, ReynoMB, and nme others, for the Presby- 

^®iferians. This assembly is known in English history as 

story,> Savoy Co-'' " Fuller, author of The Worthies, 
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was at that time lecturer at the Savoy, and Cowley, the poet» 
a candidate at Court for the .office of master. 

ST. PAUL'S, CoYENT Gabden, on the W. side ol the 
market, was built by Id^<^ Jones, circ. 163S, at the expense 
of the ground landlord, Francis, Ear) of Bedford; i-epoired, 
in 1727, by the Earl of Burlington ; totally destroyed by fire, 
Sept. 17th, 1795 ; and rebuilt (John Hard wick, archibect) on 
the plan and in the proportions of the original building. 
It was repaired 1872, and the interior re-seated and deco- 
rated in colour, by Butterfield, a gothic architect. The 
parish registers record the baptism of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and the burials of the following Emineni PatoM. — 
The notorious Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset (d. 1645). — 
Samuel Butler (d. 1680), author of Hudibraa He died in 
Kose-street. 

''He dyed of a ooDsnmption, Sept.i{5, and buried 27, according to his 
owne appointment in 'lie chureli-yaj'd oi' Covent Garden; sc. in the 
X. pai next the chui-ch a'- he £. end. His feet touch the wall. His 
grave, 2 yards distant from Uie pilaster oi 'he dore (by his desire), 
6 foot deepe. About 25 of his old acquaintance at bis Ainerall : I myself 
being one." — Aubrey's LiveSj ii. 263. 

Sir Peter Lely, the painter (d. 1680). His monument, with 
his bust by Gibbons, shared the fate of the church, 1795. — Ed- 
ward Kynaston (d. 1712), the celebrated actor of female parts 
at the Restoration ; a complete female stage beauty. William 
Wycberley (d. 1715), the dramatist. He died in Bow-street. 
— Grinling Gibbons (d. 1721), the sculptor and carver in 
wood. — Susannah Cent^ivre (d. 1723), author of The Busy 
Body and The Wonder. — Dr. Ame, the composer of Rule 
Britannia (d. 1778). — ^Br. John Armstrong, author of the Art 
of Preserving Health, a poem (d. 1779). — Sir Robert Strange, 
the engraver (d. 1792). — Thomas Girtin, the father of the 
school of English water colours (d. 18C2). — Charles Macklin, 
the actor (d. 1797), at the age of 107.— John Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar), d. 1819. In front of this church the Hustings are 
raised for the general elections for Westminster. Here, 
before the Reform Bill, raged those fierce contests of many 
days' duration, in which Fox, Sii Francis Burdett, and others 
wfijre populai' candidates. 

ST. MARY-LE-BOW, iv Chbapside commonly called 
'Bow Church," is one oi Wren's masterpieces. ■' No other 
modem steeple/' says Fergusso.? (Modern Architecture), 
can compare with this either fov beauty of outline or 
appropriate application of cksBical details." Observe. — 
^fh^ fine old Norman crypt : Wren iised the arches of 
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the old cliurcli to support his own supei'structure. It is 
now a vault, and concealed in parts by piles of coflBns ; the 
interior is poor. The Court of Arches (an Ecclesiastical 
Court so called) derives its name from the arched vault 
under Bow Church, or "bows" beneath it, in which the 
court was originally held. " Bow-bells " have long been and 
are still famous. 

" In the year 1469 it was ordained by a Common Council that the Boir 
Bsll should be nightly rung at nine of the clock. Shortly after, John 
Donne, mercer, by his testament dated 1472, gave to the parson and 
churchwardens two tenements in Hosier Lane to the maintenance of 
Bow Bell, the same to be rung as aforesaid, and other things to be 
observed as by the will appeareti^. This Bell being usually rung some- 
what late, as seemed to the young men, prentices, and others in Cheap, 
they made and set up a rhyme against the clerk as followeth : 

* Clerk of the Bow Bell, with the yellow lookes. 
For thy late ringing tliy head shall have knocks.' 

Whereunto the Clerk replying wrote 

' Children of Cheape, hold you all still, 
For you shall have the Bow Bell rung at your will.' " 

Stow, p. 96. 

People bom within the sound of Bow-bells are usually called 
Cockneys. Beaumont and Fletcher speak of " Bow-bell 
suckers," i. e,, as Mr. Dyce properly explains it, " children 
bom within the sound of Bow-bell." The present set of 
bells, 10, were cast 1762, the smallest weighing 8 cwt. 8 qr. 
7 lb., and the largest 53 cwt. 22 lb. Pope has confirmed the 
reputation of these bells in a celebrated line : — 

n " Far as loud Bow's stupendous bells resound." 

The tower is 235 ft. high, the dragon on the top is 8 ft. 
/ 10 in. long. The balcony in the tower overlooking Cheap- 
/ side had its origin in the old seldam or shed in which our 
I kings used to sit to see the jousts and ridings in Cheap- 
^ side. 

ST. BRIDE, or ST. BRIDGET, Fleet-street, one of "Wren's 
architectural glories, was completed in the year 1703, at the 
cost of 11,430^. The steeple, much and deservedly admired, 
was, as left by Wren, 234 feet in height, but in 1764, when 
it was struck with lightning, and otherwise seriously injured, 
it was reduced 8 feet. Wren took the idea of its construc- 
tion from the whorls of a particular species of univalve shell. 
The interior has mauy admirers — less airy perhaps than St. 
James's, Piccadilly, it is still extremely elegant. The stained 
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glasa window (a copy from Rubens s Descent from the Cross) 
waa the work of Mr. Muss. In the old church were buried : 
— Wynkin de Worde, tl^e printer. — Sir Richard Baker, author 
of the Chronicle (d. 1644-5, in the Fleet Piison). — Richard 
Lovelace, the poet (d. 1658). In the present church were 
buried : — Ogilby, the translator of Homer. — Sandford, author 
of the Genealogical History. — Richardson, author of Clarissa 
Harlowe, and a printer in Salisbury-square (d. 1761); his 
grave (half hid by pew No. 8, on the S. side) is marked by a 
flat stone, about the middle of the centre aisle. 

,' ST. MICHAEL'S, Cornhill, one of the handsomer city 
I cliurches since its restoration and decoration under Sir 
. Gr. G. Scott. Observe. — The noble tower, the work of 
Wren, and yet Gothic in style, the carved portal; the 
I rich altar-piece of marble and granite, including figures 
I of Moses and Aaron by Straiker (temp. Charles II.), sur- 
mounted by a wheel window, — filled, as well as 6 other 
windows, with modern painted glass ^subjects, the history 
of our Lord). — The wood carvings of the pulpit. Royal pew, 
land bench ends, are by Rogers; the pelican carved by G. 
*NQibbons. 

ST. STEPHEN, Walbrook, immediately behind the Man- 
sion House, is one of Wren's most celebrated churches. The 
exterior is unpromising, but the interior is all elegance and 
even grandeur. The lights are admirably disposed through- 
out. The arrangement is peculiar ; a circular dome on an 
octagonal base, resting on 8 pillars. The walls and columns 
are of stone, but the dome is formed of timber and lead. 
The east window, by Willement, was erected at the expense 
of the Grocers' Company. Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect 
and wit (d. 1726), lies buried in the family vault of the 
Vanbrughs, in this church. 

ST. MAGNUS, London Brtoge, is by Wren. The cupola 
and lantern are much admired. The foot-way under the 
steeple was made (circ. 1760) to widen the road to old London 
Bridge. Some difficulty was expected at the time^ but Wren 
bad foreseen the probability of a change, and the alteration 
was effected with ease and security. On the S. side of the 
communion-table is a tablet to the memory of Miles Coverdale, 
rector of St. Magnus and Bishop of Exeter, under whose 
direction, Oct. 4th, 1535, " the first complete printed English 
version of the Bible was published." When the church of 
St Barth'olomew-by-the-Exchange was taken down, his remains 
vere reverently token care of and here interred. 
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/ ST. JAMES'S, Piccadilly, Westminster. Was built 
(1682-84) by Sir Cjristopher Wren, and erecte<' at cTie ex- 
pense of Henry ' 10.11? yu. Earl ol St. 'Albans, tlie >atroii of 
Cowley, and the husband, it is said, of Henrietta IXaria, the 
widow of Charles I. The exterior of *he church is of red 
[ brick with stone quoins, and is mean and u^ly in the extreme. 
\ The interior is ft masterpioco. lijht, airy, el egant; an d capacious 
' — ^well worthy the stuf'v of an architect. Ifc is W.en's chef- 
\ doeworc in this T7ay— and especially adapted ix> the Protestant 
Church service. 

, " T can hardl> think it practicable to make a single room so capacious, 
/ witli pevrs and galleries, as to hold above 2000 persons, and all to hear 
I the service, and both to hear distinctly and see the preacher. I en- 
deavoured to efifect this in building the parish church or St. James, 
Westminster, which i' presume is the roost capacious -with these 
qualifications that hath yet been built; and yet at a solemn time when 
the church was much crowded I could not discern from a gallery that 
/ 2000 persons were present in this church I mention, though very broad, 
and the nave arched up. And yet, as there are no walls of a second 
order, nor lantern, nor buttresses, but the whole roof rests upon the 
pillars, as do aJso the galleries, I think it may be found beautihil and 
convenient, and as such the cheapest form of any I could invent." — Sir 
Ohriatopher Wren. 

The marble font, a very beautiful one, is the work of Qriuling 
Gibbons. The missing cover (represented in Veriue's en- 
graving) was stolen, and, it is said, subsequently hung as o 
kind of sign at a spirit-shop in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the church. The beautiful foliage over the altar is also 
from the hand of GibboDs. The organ, a very fine one, was 
made for James II., and debigned for his popish chapel at 
Whitehall. His daughter, Queen Mary, gave it to the chui'ch. 
The painted window at the E. end of the chancel, by Wailes 
of Newcastle, was inserted in 1846. 

Eminent Persoud interred in, — Charles Cotton, Izaak 
Walton's associate in The Complete Angler. — Dr. Sydenham, 
the physician. — ^The elder and younger Vandervelde. On a 
grave-stone in the church is or was, this inscription : " M '. 
William Vandervelde, senior, late paintei of sea-fights to 
their Majesties Ein^ Charles II. and King James, dyed 1693." 
—Tom d'Urfey, the dramatibi (u. 1723). There is a tablet 
to his memory o \ the outer S. Wcill of the tower of the 
church. — Henry Sydney, Earl of Romney, the handsome 
Sydney of De Grammont's Memoirs (d. 1704). There is a 
monument to his memory :a . the chanceL — br. Arbuthnot 
(d. 1734-5), the friend of Pope, Swift, and Gay.— Mark 
Akenside, M.D., author of The Pleasures of Imagination. — Sir 
William Jones the Oriental Scholar. — Dodsley, the book- 
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sdler, aod William Yarrell the NatunlisL — James Gillrav, the 

caricatnrifit : in the churchyard, heneath a fiat stone on the 

W. side of the cctorj.— -Sir John Malcolm, the eminent 

soldier and diplomatist — ^Tbe register records the haptisms of 

the polite £!arl of Chesterfield and the great Earl of Chatham. 

^e portraits of the rectors in the Testry include those of 

Teuisor and Wake, afterwards Archbishops of Gantertnuy, 

sad of Samuel Clarke, author of The Attributes of the Deity. 

ST. MABY WOOLNOTH, Lombabd Stbeet, was designed 
bj Nicholas Hawksmoor (d 1736), the ^domestic derk" 
and assistant of Sir Christopher Wren, and boilt in 171 6, on 
tlie site of an old church of the same name, "the reason 
of which name," says Stow, ** I have not yet leaml" This 
is the best of Hawksmoor's churches, and has been much 
admired. The exterior is bold, and at least original ; the 
interior effective and well-proportioned. Obterrt, — Tablet to 
the Rev. John Newton (Cowper's friend), rector of this church 
for 28 years (d. 1807). It is thus inscnbed :— 

" John Newton, clerk, once an infidel and libertine, a servant of slaves 
in AMca, was, by the rich mercy of our Lord and Savioni Jesas Christ, 
preserved, restored, pardoned, and appointed to preach the fidth he had 
long laboured to destroy.'* 

ST. M A TlTIN-iN-THE-FIELDS (now Trafalgai>8quare) was 
built by Gibbs, 1721-26, at a cost of 36,891/. lOa. 4c'., -n- 
' eluding 15002. for an organ. The portico is one ol the fiuest 
< pieces of architecture in London. The interior is so con- 
structed that it is next to impossible to erect a monument. 
The steeple is heavy, but well-proportioned ; its position, 
however, is awkward, since it appears to weigh down the 
jportica In the vaults may be seen the old parish whipping- 
jpost, and the Tombs of Sir Theodore Mayeme (physician to 
'James I. and Charles I.),, and of Secretary Coventry, from 
whom Coventry-street derives Us name. St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields originally included the several poribhes of St. Paul's, 
Covent-garden ; St. James's, Westminster; St. Ann's, Soho; 
and St. George's, Hanover-square ; extending as far as Mary-le- 
; bone to the N., Whitehall on the S., the Savoy on the £., 
and Chelsea ard Kensington or the W. St. Paul's, Covent- 
garden, was taken out of it in 1638 ; St. James's, Westminster, 
m 1684 ; and St. Ann's, Soho, in 168o. About the year 1680 
it was, what Burnet calls it, ''the greatest cure in England," 
with a population, says Richard Baxter, of 40,000 persons 
more than could come into the church, and " where neigh* 
beure," he adds, " lived, like Americans, without hearing a 
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sermon for many years." Fresh separations only tended to 
lessen the resources of the parish, and nothing was done to 
improve its appearance till 1826, when the mews and the 
churchyard were removed and the present Trafalgar-square 
commenced. Eminent persons buried. — Hilliard, the miniature 
painter (d. 1619). — Paid Vansomer, the painter (d. 1621). — Sir 
John Davys, the poet (d 1626). — N. Laniere, the painter and 
musician (d 1646). — Dobson, called the English Van Dyck 
(d. 1646).— Stanley, the editor of iEschylus (d 1678).—Nell 
Gwynne, in the church (d. 1687). — Hon. Robert Boyle, the 
philosopher (d. 1691). — Lord Mohun, who fell in a duel with 
the Duke of Hamilton (d. 1712).— Jack Sheppard (d. 1724).— 
Farquhar, the dramatist (d. 1707). — Roubiliac, the sculptor 
(d. 1762). — James Stuart, author of the Antiquities of Athens, 
&c. (d. 1788). — John Hunter, the surgeon (d. 1793), removed 
to Westminster Abbey. — James Smith, one of the authors 
of the Rejected Addresses (d. 1839). The register records 
the baptism of Lord Bacon, born, 1561, in York House, in 
the Strand, on the site of Buckingham-street. 

ST. GEORGE'S, Hanover Square, was built by John 
James, upon ground given by Gen. "W. Stewart, of Gkirth, who 
also contributed to the structure: it was consecrated 1724. 
This was one of the fifty new churches raised at that 
time. It contains 3 good painted windows dating about 1520, 
brought from Mechlin, and purchased by subscription, re- 
presenting a Tree of Jesse. In this church (the most 
fashionable church for marriages in London, in which the 
Duke of Wellington gave away so many brides) Sir Wm. 
Hamilton was married, Sept. 6, 1791, to the Lady Hamil- 
ton, so intimately connected with the story of Lord Nelson. 
Her name in the register is Emma Harte. Here the late 
Duke of Sussex was married (1793), as "Augustus Frede- 
rick," to Lady Augusta Murray. 

In the burial-ground on the road to Bayswater, belonging 
to this parish, and near the W. wall, Laurence Sterne, the 
author of Tristram Shandy, is buried. His grave is distin- 
guished by a plain headstone, set up with an unsuitable 
inscription, by a tippling fraternity of Freemasons. He 
died (1768) in Old Bond-street, in this parish. Here also was 
buried Sir Thomas Picton, who fell at Waterloo, but his 
remains were removed 1859 to St. Paul's Cathedral. 

In the modem classic style. — ^Churches of ST. MARYLE- 
BONE (in the Marylebone Road) and ST. PANCRAS (in the 
Euston Road). A Grecian portico, and at each side an un- 
meaning copy of the Erectheum at Athens. St. Marylebone 
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was built 1818-17> by Thomas Haidwick, and coet 60,000/L 
St Pancras was built, 1819-22, by tiiie Messrs. Inwood, and 
cost 76,679^. 7». 8d 

The church of ST. STEPHEN, WsEmaNBTEB, m Bochester- 
row, near Tothill fields (a London purlieu), is a beautiful speci- 
men of modem Gothic, with a tidl spire, built, 1847-49, by 
Benj. Ferrey, at the expense of Lady Burdett Coutts. The 
tower interferes within with the harmony of the building, 
but the details throughout are excellent. The stained glass 
by Willement is in his best style. The altar-cloth was pre- 
sented by the Duke of Wellington. 

ST. JAMES, Garden«Btreet, Vauxhall-road, (Edmd. Street, 
arch.), built 1861, at a cost of 9,0002., by the Misses Monk, 
good in design and original in style, of coloured brick. It 
has a fine stately detached tower. The interior decorations 
should be seen. 

ALL •SAINTS', Margaret-street, Regent-st, one of the 
most original and sumptuous Gothic churches in London, 
consecrated 1859, though begun 1850, when Dr. Pusey laid 
the first stone. It is the result of private benefactions, to 
which Mr. Tritton, the banker, gave 30,0002., Mr. Beresford 
Hope, 10,0002., and it is said to have cost 60,0002. Butter- 
field JB the architect. It is btiilt of variegated brick, is partly 
concealed by two projecting houses, and is surmounted by a 
spire. Its size is not great, but the roof rises 75 feet. 
Obterve, — The rich internal decorations of marble, almost all 
British, — ^the piers of polished granite, — the capitals of white 
alabaster admirably carved, — ^the low choir screen also of 
alabaster, — ^the painted windows by Gerente, — the east end 
wall entirely painted in fresco by Dyce, in compartments, — 
the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the Saviour, Virgin, and 12 
Apostles. The frescoes have sufiered already severely, and 
bave been retouched or painted!' The font and baptistry, 
also of marble, w6re given by the Marquis of Sligo. 

ST. ALBAN'S, in a court near Gray's Inn-lane, also by 
Butterfield, and good in style. Here the Services of the 
Church of England may be witnessed in a form differiDg as 
little as possible from those of a popish chapeL Priests in 
^Iken robes turning their backs to the people, genuflexions, 
incense, and elevation of the host. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH (IRVINGITE), 
Cordon Squab;:, one of the best modem examples of good 
early Gbthic cluu:ucter, designed by Brandon. It is cruci- 
form in. plan, extending 180 feet, but is not yet finished. 
The choir rises in three stages ; on the lowest are various 
lecterns: the second is allotted for the stalls of "the 

K 
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Eldfln," and the tliroiie of ''the Angal;** wiule on the 
hi^est stands the Altar. Behind it ia a sorfc of vestry 
chapel. The tower is unfinished. There is Boine modem 
painted glasB. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, in ihe Crmr Bdab, r^ver against 
the entrance to Bunhill-fielda (descrihed in Section x v.). Be- 
hind the chapel is the grave of John Weedey (d. 1791). The 
tomb which coYeni it was reconstructed in 1840 during the 
centenary of Me&odism. In the chapel is a tablet to Charles 
Wesley (d. 1788), ** the first who received the name .of .Me- 
thodist" 

WHITEFIELD'S CHAPEL, on 4he W. side of ToTTEEmAM 
Conirr Boas, was built in 1756, hj subscription, under the 
auspices of tiie Bev. Gtooige Whiteneld, founder of the Galvi- 
nistic Methodists. Whitefield preached (Nov. 7^ 1756) the 
first sermon in the chapel to a very crowded audienee. Mrs. 
Whitefield (d. 1768) is buri^ here ; and here, on a monu- 
ment to her memory, is aninscription to her-hnshand, irho dy- 
ing in Kew England, in 1770, was buried at l^ewbaxy Porb, 
near Boston. John Bacon, R.A., the sculptor, is buried under 
the N. gallery. A good specimen of his talents as a sculptor 
may be seen in a bas-relief in this chapel, it was neoriy xe- 
built abovit 1868-60, and two flanking towevs' erected. 

BOWLAKD HILL'S, or ''Subbby Ohavsl," is in the 
BLA.OKFBIARS BoAD. The cbapcl was biiilt for Hill, a dia- 
tmguiahed fbllower of Whitefield . 1782-8, and here he 
preaohed for nearly 50 years. The Bav. Newman .Hall is no 
unworthy successor. The lease having nearly expired, a new 
building, ** Christ Church," is now being erected in West- 
minster Boad. 

SCOTTISH CHUBCHES. 

National Scotch Church, Crown Court, Long Acre- 
Dr. Cumming, minister. Service 11 a.m. and 6. SO p.m. 

Swallow St., Piccadilly. 

Scottish (Free) Church, Begent-square. Built for Rev. 
Edward Irving, and where the unknown tongues he believed 
in were first heard. 

The principal BOMAN CATHOLIC Edifices in London 
are: — 

ST. QEOBaE'S CATHEDBAL, at the angle of the St 
Qeoige's oad Westminster Boads, in the 90-called Boman 
Catholic diocese of Southwark (the largest Boman Catholic 
church erected in this country since the Beformation), built, 
1840-48, firom the designs of A. W. Pugin. It is without 
galleries, but heavy, dark and low, will hold 3000 people, 
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and is said to have coet 80,0002. The style is Decorated or 
Middle-pointed Gothic, and the material used hard yellow 
brick, with dieflsings of Caen stone. The Petre Chantry, 
founded for the lepoee of the sonl of the Hon. Edward Petre 
(d. 1848), the Hi^ Altar, the Pulpit, and the Font are rich 
in their architectural details. The tower is still unfinished. 

BoMAN Catholio Chafsil (St. Mart's), in Moorfields 
(East-street, FSosbory-circns), built 1826, service 11 a.m. 
Here Weber was buried till the removal of his remains to 
Djresden, in 1844. 

Pro«Catb3BDRal, Newland-tenace^ Eensmgton-read. 

QBA90BT, Brompton. 

BsBKifiBT Mxw8 CH4nRi— approached from South-street 
and Hill-street, Berkeley-sijuare. 

Bayasian Ohafbl» Warwick«etreet, B9gent-street,occupying 
iiie site of the Roman Catholic chapel destroyed in the riots 
of 1780. 

Sardinian Chapel, Duke^treet, Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 

Spanish Chapbl, Spanish-place, Manchester-square. 

In York-street, St. Jamei^s-square, is the Chapel of former 
Embasstee, with the arms of CtotUe still remaining on the 
building. 

Fbbhoh'Ckafbl, Little Q8org»«t, Eing^., Portmannsq. 

'B%h Mass begins genmlly at 11 am. and Vespers at 6 p.m. 
Extra full Masses are pecformed on the first Sunday in the 
month, on High Feasts and Festivals, Christmas-day, Easter- 
day, Aec. To seeuxe a sitting, it is necessary to pay a slulling 
and attend about an hour b^re the service begin& In most 
of the Chapels, the music is very grand and impressive, and 
finely peifoirmed by eminent professional characters, the 
members of the Italian Opera Company sssisting at their 
grand festivals. For further information, see ''The Catholio 
Directory and Ecclesiastical Begister." 

GERMAN LUTHERAN CHAPEL, St. James's Palace, 
between it and Marlborough House. 

GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH m the Savoy. 

GERMAN BYANGELICAL CHURCH, Walton-street, 
Isliogton, founded 1861. There are 60,000 Germans resid* 
ii^ in and about London. 

FRENCH EVANGELICAL CHURCH, St. James's, 
close to Marlborough House, 11 a.m. 

FRENCH PROTESTANT ANGLICAN CHURCH, for- 
merly in the Savoy, is now in Bloomsburynstreet, Blooms* 
bury. Ambrose Poynter, arch., 1845. Service 11 a.m., 
3.80 p.m. 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH, founded by Edwara 
VI., and formerly in Threadneedlenstreet, is now in St. 
Martin's-le-grand, over against the General Post Office. 

The DUTCH CHURCH, in Austin Fbiars, a fine Dec. 
Qothic builcUng (1243), given to the Dutch congregation by 
Edward YI., 1550, has been admirably restored, sinoe a. 
fire which nearly destroyed it in 1862. It is the nave only of 
an Augustine Church, of which the choir and transepts were 
destroyed temp. Henry VIII. Open wood roof, 1864. 

GREEK CHAPEL, for the Russian Embassy, entered, 
from a private house (No. 82), Welbeok-strset, is in the 
Byzantine style, surmoimted by a dome, and painted within^ 
in that style. Former Greek Church, Crown-street, Sohoy 
now part of St. Mary Chmrch, begun, 1872. 

GREEK CHURCH, between 81 and 84, London Wall. 

SWEDISH CHURCH, Prince's SguARE, Ratclippe Hioh^ 
WAY. Here Baron Swedenborg (d. 1772), founder of th& 
sect of Swedenboigians, is buried. 

JEWS' SYNA(K)QUE, Great St. Helen's, St. Mart Axe, 
Leadenhall Street. Divine service here begins an hour 
before sunset every Friday. The most imposing ceremonies 
take place at the time of the Passover (Easter). In l^a 
Jews' Burial Ground, in Whitechapel-road, a continuation of 
Whitechapel High-street, N. M. Rothschild (d. 1836), long 
the leading stodL-broker of Europe, and the founder or 
the Rothschild family, was buried. 

Great Central Synaoogue, Great Portland Street. A 
handsome building, in Moresque style ; cost 26,000i. Opened 
1870. 

For fiuther information, see Low's Handbook to the plaoea 
Qf Public Worship in London, price la. 6(2. 
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The principal places of sepulture were, till 1855, our 
churches and churchyards. St. Greoige's Chapel, in the Bays- 
wateivroad, contains 1120 coffins beneath its pavement — and 
the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields a still greater niunber. 
For several years prior to 1848 there had been upwards of 
1000 burials a year within St. George's burial ground. Tet 
this great nuisance is situated in the very heturt of the ex- 
pensive houses in Hyde-Park-gardens. The Norman vault 
of St. Mory-le-Bow, in Cheapside (the great thoroughfare 
of London), is literally crammed with leaden coffins piled 
80 feet high, all on the lean from their own immense 
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weight, and oovered with cobwebs and fiingL The church- 
jaid of St. Panl'Sy Covent-garden, (another central cemetery), 
is the narrow place of sepulture of two centuries of the 
inhabitants of wat parish. The more obnoxious graveyards 
were closed by order of the Qeneral Board of Health, pur- 
suant to Act of Ptoliament ; numerous cemeteries have been 
formed since 1852 in the enyirons of London. 

KENSAL OBEEN CEMETERY is on the Habrow Road, 
about 2) miles from the Paddington Station of the Qreat 
Western Railway. Omnibus to the Cemetery Gates, leaving 
the Oxford and Cambridge Terrace portion of the Edgeware- 
road, seTcral times a day. Remember that the cemetery is 
closed on Sundays till morning service is over. It was 
foimed by a joint-stock company in 1832, and yields a good 
dividend to the proprietors. It occupies 18 acres, and 
already contains the remains of 70,000 persons. It is 
divided into (a) a consecrated ground for the Church of Eo^« 
land« and {b) an unconsecrated space for Dissenters. There is 
mudi bad taste in art exhibit^ in this cemetery, and four 
of the most conspicuous tombs are to St. John Long, the 
quack doctor; Ducrow, the rider; Morison, inventor of a 
pill ; and George Robios, tho auctioneer. EminevU Persons in- 
terred in. — ^Duke of Sussex, son of George III. (d 1843), 
and the Princess Sophia, daughter of Geoige III. (d 1848). 
The whole of the Royal Family had been previously interred 
in the royal vault at Windsor, but the Duke of Sussex 
left particular directions that he should be buried in the 
cemetery at Kensal Green. The duke's grave is near the 
diapel, and is marked by an enormous granite tomb. Anne 
Scott and Sophia Lockhart, daughters of the Author of 
Waverley, and John Hugh Lockhart, the "Hugh Little- 
John*' of the Tales of a Grand&ther; monument in inner 
circle. Allan Cunningham (d 1842), author of the Lives 
of British Painters, Sculptors, &c. ; monument in the N. W. 
comer of the cemetery. John Murray, of Albemarle-street, 
the publisher, and friend of Lord Byron (d. 1843) ; monu- 
ment in inner circle. Rev. Sydney Smith, in the public 
vault, catacomb B. Thomas Barnes (d 1841), for many 
years editor of ** The Times " newspaper ; altar-tomb. Tom 
Hood, the poet and wit (d 1845), a colossal bust near 
DucroVs monument. John Liston, the actor, the original Paul 
Pry (d. 1846) ; altar-tomb, surmounted by an urn, on the left 
of the chapel. J. C. Loudon (d. 1843), celebrated for his 
works on gardening; altar-tomb. Sir Augustus Callcott, 
the paintor (d 1844) ; flat stone. Dr. Biikbeck, the pro- 
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moter of Mechanics' Institutioiis (d. 1841). Sir Williai 
Beatty (d. 1842), Nelson's suxgeon at thfObatUe of TraGalgai 
tablet in colonnade. Thomas Danielle B^At., tlie landscap 
painter (d. 1840) ; altar-tomb. Sir Mark Isaiabard Brunei 
Engineer of the Thames Tunnel, inventor of the Blod 
Machinery, &c, on left of the main avenue; Sir WiUian 
Molesworth (d. 1855), Editor of Hobbes, &o. ; and Sir CharleB 
Lock Eastlake, P.R.A. 

The other modem Cemeteries are — HianaATB, beautifully 
situated : fine view of London, well worth, viaiting : here 
lies Lord Lyndhurst (d. 1863), aged 92. Mich. Faraday, 
philosopher and chemist. In a vault under the chapel of 
the Qrammar School (a modem building of red brick), are 
buried S. T. Coleridge the poet, his daughter, Sara, and his 
son-in-law. Abney Park, 3^ m. E. from Post-office, contain- 
ing a statue, by Baily, of Dr. Isaac Watts, who resided here 
with Sir Thomas Abney. Bbomfton, 2 miles from Hy;de- 
Park-comer, on the road to Fulham. Here rests Sir Boderick 
Murchison, the eminent geologist, author of ^ The Silurian 
System;" also several favourite actors— Keeley, T. P. Cooke, 
the sailor, Albert Smith ; and Jackson, the boxer (Byron's 
instmctor). To the E. of London, T^ctobia Cbmbteby, 
Tower Hamlets Cemetery, the City of Londont Ciembyebt, 
at Ilford, in Essex; Nunheab Cemetery, and Norwood 
Cemetery, where David Koberts, laaidscape painter, is buried, 
both on the Surrey side. Wokino, near Guildford, a station 
on the S. W. Bailway. CoufET Hatch, a station on tfie 
Great Northern Railway. Of these cemeteries, Highgate and 
Norwood will best repay a visit. 

BUNHILL fields burial ground (i.e. 6ojw ii^O* 
near Finsbury Square, called by Southey ''the Campo Santo 
of the Dissenters," served in 1549 as a place of deposit for 
1000 cartloads of human bones brought from the daam^' 
house of St Paul's ; it was made use of as a pest-field or com- 
mon place of intennent during the Great Plague of London 
in 1665. It then lay open to the fields, and is the " great pit 
in Fiosbury" of De Foe's narrative. When the Plague was 
Over, the pit was inclosed with a brick wall, *' at the sole 
charges of the City of London," and subsequently leased by 
several of the great Dissenting sects, who objected to the 
burial-service in the Book of Common Prayer. Here all i^^ 
interments of the Dissenters from this time forward took 
place. In 1867, all further burials being prohibited by Act 
of Parliament, tiiis gntveyard and its tomb-stones were set yn 
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order, and it was handed over to the Corporation of London 

for preeerration. It is now planted and thrown open to the 

PalJia Record Pillars were at the same time set up in 

di£farent places. EmineM Penont interred in, — ^Dr. Thomas 

€k>odwin (d. 1679)^ (altar-tomb, east end of ground,) the 

IndCTtendent preacher who attended Oliver (^mwdd on 

his death-bed. Cromwell had then his moments of mis- 

giying, and asked of Gkxxiwin, who was standing by, if the 

elect could never finally &1L "Nothing could be more true/' 

was Goodwin's answer. " Then am I safe/' said Cromwell : 

''for I am sure that once I was in a state of grace." — Dr. John 

Owen (d. 1683), Bean of Christ Church, and Vice-Chancellor 

of Oxford when Cromwell was Chancellor. He was mudi in 

favour with his party, and preached the first sermon before 

the Parliament after the execution of Charles I. — John 

Bunyan, author of The Pilgrim's Progress, died 1688, at the 

house of his £iend Mr. Strudwick, a grocer, at the Star on 

Snow-hill and was buried in that friend's vaulL Modem 

curiosity has marked the place of his interment with a brief 

ioficription, but his name is not recorded in the Begister, and 

there was no inscription upon his grave when CurU published 

his Bunhill Field Inacariptiona, in 1717, or Strype his edition 

of Stow, in 1720.— George Fox (d. 1690), the founder of the 

sect of Quakers; there is no memorial to his memory. — 

lieut-Gen. Fleetwood (d. 1692), Oliver Cromweirsson-inrlaw, 

and husband of the widow of the gloomy Ireton.-«-John 

Bunton^ bookseller, author of his own Life andFrrora.— Daniel 

de Fx>e (d. 1731), author of JBobiuson Crusoe. He was bom 

(1661) in the parish of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, and was buried 

in the great pit of Finsbuzy, which hje has described in his 

''Plague Tear " with such terrific reality. Susannah Wesley 

(<L 174^), mother of John Wesley, founder of the Methodists. 

— ^Dr. Isaac Watts (d. 1748]^ ThjQVQ is a monument, to his 

memory; near the centre of the ground. — Joseph Bitson, the 

antiquary (d. 1 803). — ^WiUiamBlake, painter and. poet (d. 1828) ; 

at the distance of about 25 feet from the north wall in the 

grave numbered 80 ; no momiment. — Thomas Stothard,.R. A. 

(d. 1834), best known by his " Canterbury Pilgrimage," hia 

"Bobinson Crusoe," and his illustrations to the Italy and 

smaller poesxm of Bog^era. — Sir Thomas FoweU Buxton, Bart. 

— John Home Tooke. In thiscemetery, consistdng of less than 

4 acres^ there have beeuinterred, from April, 1713, to August, 

1852,, according to the registry, — ^iu the earlier yeaas, how^ 

ever, very imperfectly kept — more than. 124,000 dead bodies. 

A plan of the ground and a record of every name and inscrip- 

tioa were made, 1869, and are placed in the QuiMhaJJ. 

[See PUces of Burial of Eminent Persons.] 
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XVL-COURTS OF LAW AND JUSTICE. 

It is intended to remove the Courts of Law, now divided 
between Quildhall and the Old Bailey, in the City, West- 
minster Hall and Lincoln's Inn (Court of Chancery), and to 
concentrate them in one grand edifice or Palace of Justice^ 
to be erected between St. Clement's Church, Strand, and 
Fleet-street, near Temple Bar and Lincoln's Inn. The 
ground has been purchased by Parliament at a cost of 
785,000?., and the design of Geo. Edw. Street has been 
approved of. The foundations were laid 1871. Great part of 
the codt vrill be defrayed from the accumulations of the 
Suitors' Fund. 

WESTMINSTER HALL. The old HaU of the Palace of 
our Kings at Westminster, well and wisely incorporated by 
Sir Charles Barry into his Houses of Parliament. It was 
originally built in the reign of William Rufus (Pope calls 
it "Rufus* roaring Hall"); and during the refacing of 
the outer walls (1848*52), a Norman arcade of the time of 
Rufus was imcovered. The present Hall was built, or rather 
repaired, 1397-99 (in the last three years of Richard II.), 
when the walls were raised two feet ; the windows altered ; 
and a stately porch and new roof constructed according 
to the design of Master Henry Zenely. The stone mould- 
ing or string-course that runs roimd the Hall preserves the 
white hart couchant, the favourite device of Richard II. 
The roof, with its hammer beams (carved with angels), is 
of oak, and the finest of its kind in this coimtry. Fuller 
speaks of its "cobwebless beams," alluding to the vulgar 
belief that it was built of a particular kind of wood (Irish oak) 
in which spiders cannot live. It is more cmious, because 
true, that some of our early Parliaments were held in this 
Hsill, and that the first meeting of Parliament in the new 
edifice was for deposing the very King by whom it had been 
built. The Law Courts' of England, four in number, of 
which Sir Edward Coke observed that no man can tell which 
of them is most ancient, were permanently established in 
Westmmster Hall in 1224 (9th of King Henry IH.) ; and 
here, in certain courts abutting from the Hall, they are 
still held imtil the new Law Courts are erected. These 
courts are the Cowrt of Ckcmcery, in which the Lord 
Chancellor sits (salary 10,000?. a-year) ; the (kwrt of Quee/Cs 
Bench, in which the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench ;sits (salary, 8000?. a-year); the Court of C<mmm 
Pleas, presided over by a Chief Justice (salary, 7000?. a- 
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year), and the Ccwi ofMx^eqner, The courts were origii>- 
adly withm the Hall itself, and the name Westminster Hall 
is not unfreqaently used for the law itself. The highest 
Court of Appeal in the Kingdom is the House of Lords, 
presided over by the Lord Chancellor ; and it sometimes 
happens that the judgments of the Law Courts in Westmiu^ 
ster Hall are reversed in the Lords. 

Let the spectator picture to himself the appearance which 
this venerable Hall has presented on many occasions. Here 
were hung the banners taken from Charles L at the battle of 
Naseby; from Charles 11. at the battle of Worcester; at 
Preston and Dunbar ; and, somewhat later, those taken at 
the battle of Blenheim. Here, at the upper end of the Hall, 
Oliver Cromwell was inaugurated as Lox^ Protector, sitting 
in a robe of purple velvet lined with ermine, on a rich cloth 
of state, with the gold sceptre in one hand, the Bible richly 
gilt and bossed in the other, aud his sword at his side ; and 
here, four years later, at the top of the Hall fronting Palace- 
yard, his head was set on a pole, with the skull of Ireton on 
one side of it and the skull of Bradshaw on the other. Here 
shameless ruffians sought employment as hired witnesses, 
and walked openly in the HaU with a straw in the shoe to 
denote their quality ; and here the good, the great, the brave, 
the wise, and the abandoned have been brought to trial. 
Here (in the Hall of Rufris) Sir William Wallace was tried 
and condemned ; in this very Hall, Sir Thomas More and 
the Protector Somerset were doomed to the scaffold. Here, 
in Henry Vin.'s reign (1517), entered the City apprentices, 
implicated in the murders on " Evil May Day ** of the 
aliens settled in London, each with a halter round his neck, 
and crying ** Mercy, gracious Lord, mercy," while Wolsey 
stood by, and the ^ing, beneath his cloth of state, heard 
their defence and pronounced their pardon — the prisoners 
shouting with delight and casting up their halters to the 
Hall roof, " so that the King/' as the chroniclers observe, 
" might perceive they were none of the descreetest sort." 
Here the notorious Earl and Countess of Somerset were tried 
in the reign of James 1. for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. Here the great Earl of Strafford was condemned ; the 
King being present, and the Commons sitting bareheaded all 
the time. Here the High Court of Justice sat which con- 
demned King Charles I., the upper part of the Hall hung with 
scarlet cloth, and the King sitting underneath, with the Naseby 
banners suspended* above hish^d; here Lilly, the astrologer, 
who was present, saw the silver top fell from the King's staff, 
and others heard Lady Fairfex exclaim, when her husband's 
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^lamfiwas called over/'Hehasmoxewitthaa to behere." Here, 
in ihe neign of Jamos IL, thje aevcnx. bisbxTps were aoquitted. 
Here Dr. Sacheverel was tried and pronounoed guilty by a 
XDSjoiity of 17. Here the r«bel Lords of 1745, Eilnuumock, 
Balmariiio, and Lovat, were heard and condennied. Here 
Warren Hastings was tried, and Burke and Sheridan grew 
eloquent and impassioned, while senators by birth and 
election, and the beauty ajod rank of Great Britain,, sat 
earnest spectators and Usteners of the extraordinary sceneu 
The last public trial in tiie Hall was Lord Melville'aln 1806 ; 
and the last coronation dinner in the Hall was that of 
Qeotge ly., when» according to the custom maintained for 
ages, and for the last time probably, ^e Kingfs champion 
(Bymocke) rode into the Hall in full armour, and threw 
down the gauntlet, challengiiig the world in a idng^s behalf. 
Silver plates were laid, on the same occasion, for ZZi guests. 
This noble Hall is 290 fiBot long, by 68 feet wide, and 110 
feet high. It is the larig^t apartment not supported by 
pillars in the world. (See elso Houses of Parliament, page 35). 

THE OLD BAILEY SESSIONS HOUSE, or Ceitcbai. 
Cbiuinal Coubt, in the Old Bailey, adjoining Ne^v^gate, for 
the trial and conyictlon of prisoners for offences committed 
within 10 miles of St Paul's, is regulated by Act of Parlia> 
ment, 4 & 6 WilL IV., c. 36. In the " Old Court " sit one Qr 
more of the judges of Westminster HalL In the New Court 
the presiding judges are the Recorder and Common Serjeant 
of the Corporation of London. Upwards of 2000 peraons, 
annually, are placed at the bar of the Old Bailey for trial ; 
about one>third are acquitted^ one-third are first offoneesy and 
the remaining portion have been convicted before. The 
stranger is admitted on payment of at least Is, to the officer 
whose perquisite it is, but this perquisite is i^^uloted by 
the officer himself, according to the importance of the trials 
that are on. Over the Court-room is a Dining-room;, where 
the judges dine when the Court is over — a practice com- 
memorated by a well-known line — 

" And wretches hang that jurymen may dine." 

Adjoining the Sessions House is the prison called ^Nmogate.'* 
[See Index.] 

The Mbteopolitan County Courts, holdiag a summary 
jurisdiction over debts and demsuuls not exceeding 502., are 
eleven in number. The judges are barnsters appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor. The JBankrtyptcy Court is in Baainghall- 
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Mmet,. in the City ; the InaolvaU Debtcri Oowrt in Portugal- 
^aaetr Lmcoln*s-Iim-Fielda (for inquiry only). 

\ CiUatEENWELL SESfiOO^NB HOUBl^ tfienoitin import- 
Mtoe ik^ the Old Bailey, ^rtm orisinalfy Hioka^a HalL The 
i|Hr@oart ivee removed hitker in 17B2. A fine James I. 
-pieee teom. the old Hall ia one of the iatorior deoo- 
ions of the Houae. 



The Crrz Polkb Coubis are at the Kanaion Houae and 
CUdhali^ wjiere the liord Mayor, or the aitting AldennaD, 
«M the ma^^stEatea who dedda oaaea or aend thenif for tdaL 

The PoucB CoTTBfCB connected with the MftrapoUkm PoSce 
ave deven m nuniber, under the control of the Seoretaiy of 
Slate for the Home Department, presided over by 23 fiar- 
naters of at least seven years' standing at the Ixur. They 
tai daily, Sundays excepted. The Metropolitan Courts are — 
Bow-^reet, Clerkenwelt Great Marlborough-street, Greenwich 
and Woolwich, Hammersmith and Wandsworth, Lambeth, 
Koylebone, Southwark, Thames, Westminster, Worahip- 
Btreet ; and the amoimt of Fees, Penalties, and Forfeitorea, 
levied and received by the Metropolitan Police in one year 
is about 10,0002. The expense of the Force is defrayed bv 
an assessment limited to 8d in the pound on the parish 
rates, the deficiency being made up by the Treasury. 

The MetrapolUan Police Force conaista of about 9000 men, 
paid at various rates averaging 20^. arweek, with clothing, 
and an allowance of coal. This Force is placed under t& 
command of 4 District Superintendants and 25 Superintend- 
ants. The total cost for one year is 858,832r.; for the City 
alone, 48,1722. There are about 2,400 men on the superan- 
nnation Hst, from old age or injuries received in performance 
of their duty. 

Before 1829, when the present excellent Police Force (for 
which London is indebted wholly to Sir Robert Peel) was 
first introduced, the watchmen, familiarly called " Charlies,'^ 
who guarded the streets of London, were often incompetent 
and feeble old men, totally unfitted for their duties. The 
Police is now composed of young and active men, and the 
Force that has proved perfectly effective for the metropolis 
(having saved it more than once from Chartist and other 
rioters, and f^bm calamities such aa- befel Bristol in 1831) has 
nnce been- introduced with equal soceeas nearly throughout 
the kingdom. 

ifhe Policemen are drossed in blue, and have marked on 
their eoat-coUar the number and letter of their division. Th« 
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City Police marking is in yeUow ; the Metropolitan in whiie. 
Every man is furnished with a b&ton, a ratUe, a lantern, an 
oil-skin cape, and a greainsoa^ and carries on his right wiifit 
a white band while on duly. It is estimated that each con- 
stable walks from 20 to 25 miles a day. During 2 months 
out of 3, each constable is on night duty, from 9 at night till 
6 in the morning. 

FiBE Bbigadb. Since 1866, the protection of London 
from fire forms part of the duty of Uie Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The Fire Brigade has 70 stations in and around 
London, to which are attached 3 floating engines, 25 land 
steam-engines, and 61 hand fire engines, manned by a corps 
of 377 firemen. The annual cost, 53,000^., of which 15,000^. 
is contributed by the Insurance Offices, 10,0002. by Qovem- 
ment, nearly 1,2002. from chimney-fire penalties in twelvd 
months, and the rest is raised by a rate. The moment an 
alarm of fire is given at a station, a hand-engine, drawn by 
two horses, starts at the rate of twelve miles an hour for the 
spot The steam-engine follows, but at a slower pace, steam 
heine raised while it moves along. The chief station is in 
Watling-street. 



XVII.-INNS OF COURT AND INNS OF CHANCERY. 

INNS OP COURT, "the noblest nurseries of Humanity 
and Liberty in the kingdom," are four in number— /w**^ 
Temple^ Middle Temple, lAncohCs Inn, and Gray's Inn. They 
are called Inns of Court, from being anciently held in the 
" AulaRegia," or Court of the King's Palace. Their government 
is vested in "Benchers," consisting of the most successful 

— BBd-distinguished members of the English Bar— a numerous 

body, " composed of above 3080 Barristers, exclusive of the 
28 Serjeants-at-Law.'' No person can be called to the bar 
at any of the Inns of Court before he is 21 years of age, and 
a standing of 5 years is imderstood to be required of every 
member before being called. The members of the several 
Universities, &c., may be called after 3 years' standing. Every 
student may, if he dboose, dine in the Hall every day during 
term. A bottle of wine is allowed to each mess of four. 

The TEMPLE is a liberty or district, divided into the 
Inner Temple and Middle Temple. It lies between Fleet- 
street and the Thames, and was so called from the Knights 
Templar, who made their first London habitation in Holborn, 
in 1118, and removed to Fleet-street, or the New Temple, 
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ia 1184. Spenser alludes to this London locality in his 
beaat^fol Prothalamion : — 

''iliOMbriekTtowen 
The whSeh on Thames' broad aged back doe itde, 
"Wbexe now fbe stodioiu Uwyen bare thdr bowen. 
There whilom wont the Templar Knigbta to Mde, 
TUl they decayed through pnde." 

At the downfall of the Templan, in 181S, the New Temple 
in Fleet-street was giyen by Edward IL to Aymer de Valence, 
£arl of Pembroke, whose tomb, in Westminster Abbey, has 
called forth the eulogistic criticism of the dassio Flazman. 
At the Earl of Pembroke's death the property passed to 
the KnightB of St. John of Jerusalem, by whom the Inner 
and Middle Temples were leased to the students of the 
Common Law, and the OuUr Temple to Walter Stapleton, 
Sshop of Exeter, and Lord Treasurer, beheaded by the 
citizens of London in 1326. No change took place wh«i the 
Temple property passed to the Crown, at we dissolution 
of religious houses, and the students of the Inns of Court 
remained tenants of the Crown till 1608, when James L 
conferred tJie Temple (now so called) on the Benchers of the 
two societies and their successors for oyer. There are two 
edifices in tiie Temple well worthy of a visit : the TempU 
Chwrt^ {See Churches), and Middle Temple HaH 

Middle Temple HaU, 100 feet long, 42 feet wide, and 47 
feet higli, was built in 1572, while Plowden, the weU-known 
jurist, was Treasurer of the Inn. The roof is the best piece 
of £3izabethan architecture in London, and will well repay 
inspection. The screen, in the Benaisfiance style, is said to 
have been made of the spoils of the Spanish Armada, but 
tYus is a vulgar error, since it wds set up 1575. Here are 
mavble busts of Lords Eldon and Stowell, by Behnes. The 
portraits are chiefly copies, and not good. The exterior 
was cased with stone, in wretched taste, in 1757. We first 
hear of Shakspeare's Twelfth Night in connexion with its 
performance in this fine old Hall. 

The principal entrance to the Middle Temple is by a 
heavy red-brick front in Fleet-street with stone dressings, 
bmlt, in 1684, by Sir C. Wren, in place of the old portal 
which Sir Amias Paulet, while Wolsey's prisoner in the 
gate-house of the Temple, "had re-ecUfied very sumptuously, 
garnishing the same," says Cavendish, "on the outside 
thereof, with cardinal's hats and arms, and divers other 
devices, in so glorious a sort, that he thought thereby to 
have appeased his old unkind displeasure." The New Paper 
Building to the river, built from the designs of Sydney 
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Smirke, A.R A. are in excellent taste, recallijiig tlie " brici 
towers " of Spenser's Prothalamion. hmer Temple Sail wl 
rebuilt by Sydney SIm^k€^ 18d9. It is 94 feet long by 40 fej 
high, Burmonnted by on open roof. It is a very Ixandson^ 
structure. Under the TSf, end is an old crypt. 

Shakspeare has made the Temgple Gardens — a fine op^ 
space, fronting the Thames — ^the place in T^bicli the dij 
tmctive badges (the white rose and red rose) -oif tlte hons^ 
of York and Lancaster were fivst assumed by their reepectr^ 
partisans. 

" ^#>?^- WHMn the Temple HaII m -wwe too looO-; 
93ie gflrdsiL.ta0re IsimoiaB Qoonrenient. 

" I^anttuienet Let him fhat is a true-born gentlemaxi. 
And stsnra upon the honour of his birth, 
If he nmpose that I have pleaded troth, 
Fran oxttiiifl brier plnok a white lose .withme. 

" Somtrset. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatteser. 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Tiaeik a red rose from off tiiis thorn wltii me. 

** MaUoffetut. Hath not thy rose a eanker, Somesaet f 
" Somerset. Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet ? 

**Wmnoiek. Tbia taawl to<day, 

Onnvn tO'thia &ction in the Temple Gardens, 
Shall send, between the red roae and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night." 

8hak8pt»e, Firatl^t ofBmry T7., A<!t ii., se.4. 

It would now be impossible to reyiye the scene in ^e sup- 
posed place of its origin, for such is the smoke and foiz2 ak 
of London, that the commonest and hardiest kind of rose 
has long ceased to put forth a bud in the Temple Gardens. 
In the autumn, however, a fine display of ChrytanthemwnUt 
reared with great care, may be seen in them. The Temple 
is walled in on every side, and protected with gates. There 
is no poor-law within its precinct. The Cloisters, adjoining 
the Ten^)le Church, were rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, 
for students to walk in, and put cases in law for the consi- 
deration of one another. In No. 1, Inner-Temple-lane, Dr- 
Johnson had chambers, and here Boswell paid his first visit 
after his introduction to him at Tom Davies's. The house 
was pulled down 1858, and the tow called Johnson' i BuUd- 
ings occupies the site. In No. 2, Brick-court, Middle-Temple- 
lane, up two pair of stairs, for so Mr. Filby, his tailor, informs 
us, Hved and died Oliver Gk>ldsmith : his rooms were on the 
right hand as you ascend the staircase. The great Earl of 
Mansfield, when 3yir. Murray, had chambers in No, 5, King's- 
Benoh-walk. 
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I28C0LN1S IKMT is an Inn of Court, witii two Inns of 
attached, FwrmwjitB hm and Thomei* Ifm, and to 
[after Heniy de Lacy, Eari of Lincoln (d. 1812), whose 
^oose, or inn, occupied a eonnderable portion of the 
3t ion of Court, which benrs bolh his name and arms, 
[-iiviHMe 'monument in old St. Pftnl's was one of 19ie state- 
in the'thiuN^ TheGtttehouse Of brick in Cfaaneny-hme 
oldest part of the existing bnilding) was bdflt by Qir 
Loyell, and bears the date upon it of 1518. Tlio 
^Mnfljere adjoining are of a sum e wL at Uterperiod, and it is to 
fioB part pe^ps Ihat Fuller alludes when he says that — " Ho 
[Ben Jonson] helped in the building of the sew sttootofe of 
LhsooIn'B Inn, when, having a trowel in one hand, he had a 
book in his pocd^et" In No. 24, in the south angle of the 
great court lending out of Chancery-lane, formerly odled the 
^^afcehoose-court, but now Old-bmldings, and in the apait- 
menlB onibe left-hand of the ground-floor, Olirer Cromwell's 
aeeretery, ^Dlmrloe, had cfaamberB from 1 64 5 to 1669. Crom- 
wcOl mast often lurre been here ; and here, by tiie merest 
accident, long after Thurlo^ death, the Thurloe Papers 
were aeddentally discovered, concealed in a fialse ceiling. 

lAmcok^s Inn Ohapd, in the Perp. style of Qothic, but 
much, debased, was built by Inigo Jones, and oonsecntted on 
Aseension I>sy, 1623, Dr. Bonne preaching the consecration 
aennen. The Itoman Doric pilasters, creeping up the sides 
of tiie-bastard Gothic of tiie crypt, deserve attention. The 
stained glass windows (very good for the period) were exe- 
cnted ''by lir. Hall, a glaaa^painter, in Fetter-lane, and in 
point of colour are as rich as the richest Decorated glass of 
&e best period." Some of the figures will repay attertion. 
'Rie windows on the S. side are filled with the Twelve Apos- 
tles ; on the N. by Moses and the Prophets, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Paul. The St. John the Itetptist was executed, 
^ an inscription in the window records, at the expense of 
William Noy (d. 1634), the Attorney-General of Charles I. 
The crypt beneath the chapel on open arches, like the cloisters 
m the Temple, was built bs a place for the students and 
lasers '^to walk in and talk and confer their learnings.'* 
Here were buried Alexander Brome, the Cavalier eong- 
"writer ; Secretary Thurloe ; and William Prynne, the Puritan, 
who wrote against the "unloveliness of love locks." On 
the stair is a marble tablet to the only daughter of Lord 
Brougham : the inscription in Latin verse by Marq. Wel- 
Wey. The preacher at Lincoln's Inn, usually one of the 
most eminent divines of the Church of England, is chosen 
by the Benchers. 
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LincoMa Inn HaU and Library, on the £. sid 
Idnooln's-Inn-fields (Philip Hardwick, R.A., architeci 
a noble structure in the Tudor style, built, 1843-45, of 
brick with stone dreesings. The Hall is 120 ft. h 
45 ft. wide, and 62 ft. high, with a roof of carved oak. ' 
total cost exceeded 55,0002. ObBerve. — ^In the HJall, Wt 
grand fresco — ^The School of Legislation, oocupying the wl 
N. wall, represents the lawgivers of the 'world, from Mc 
down to Edward I. — 80 figures, chiefly colossal. Above 
Religion, with Mercy and Justice on eitiier hand ; below^ 
the cen^e, Moses ; on left, Minos, Lycui^gus, Draco, Sol 
Numa; right, Sesostris, Zoroaster, Fytha^oraai, Confach 
and Menu ; 8rd row, in centre, Justinian and Theodora d 
tating the Pandects ; next Charlemagne ; near him a Dri 
priest ; Ina, King of the W. Faxons, and Alfred, ascendii 
the steps. On the lowest step Stephen Langton and tv 
other of the Magna Charta Barons, and Edwud I. in armou 
seated. In the Hall hangs HoganiKs picture of Paul hefoi 
Felix, painted for the Benchers on the recommendation C 
the great Lord Mansfield, as the appropriation of a legac 
to the Inn of 2002. ; statue of Lord Erskine, by Sir R Wes^ 
macott, RA Observe in Drawmg-raomf <fec., portraits of Sii 
Matthew Hale, by Wright; Lord Chancellor Bathurst, b] 
Sir N. Dame ; and Sir William Grant, Master of the BoUs, 
by Harlowe, The Library contains the unique fourth volume 
of Prynne's Records, for which the Society paid 885^. a* 
the Stowe sale in 1849 ; and the rich collection of Books 
and MSS., the bequest of Sir Matthew Hale, ''a treasure/' 
says Hale, in his will, "that are not fit for every man's 
view." The Court of Chancery sits in "Term Time" at 
Westminster; during the "Vacation", in Lincoln's Inn Old 
Hall, a mean building near the Chapel. 

LincoMa Inn New Sqwx/re (built on Little Lincoln's-hin' 
fields) forms no part of the Inn of Court called lAncoln's 
Inn. 

GRATS INN is an Inn of Court, with two Inns o/ 
Chancery attached, Staple Inn and Bamard^a Inn, and is 
so called after Edmund, Lord Gray of Wilton, of the time of 
Henry VIL The Hall was buUt in 1560, and the Oarden^ 
first planted about 1600. The great Lord Burghley and Hxe 
great Lord Bacon, who dates the dedication of his EJssays 
" from my chamber at Graies Inn, this 30 of Januarie, 1597, 
are the chief worthies of the Inn. Bradshaw, who sat as 
president at the trial of Charles I., was a bencher of the Inii' 

Cfrafa Inn Wdlka, or Cfray*8 Inn Gardensj were ia Charles 
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IL'a time, and the days of the Tatler and Spectator, a 
^fihionable promenade on a summer evening. The great 
Lord Bacon is said to have planted some of the trees, but 
Bone now exist coeval with his time. As late as 1754 there 
vas still in the gardens an octagonal seat, erected by Lord 
Bacon when Solicitor-General, to his friend Jeremiah 
Bettenhaxu, of this Inn. The principal entrance from 
Holbom was by Fulwood's-rents, then a fashionable loca- 
fity, now the squalid habitation of the poorest people of 
the Paxish of St. Andrew. "Within Gray's Inn Gate, next 
Gray's Inn Lane," Jacob Tonson first kept shop. The first 
tormng on the right (as you walk from Holbom up Gray's* 
hm-lane) is Fox-court, in which, on the 10th of January, 
1697-8, at 6 o'clock in the morning, the Countess of Maccles- 
field was delivered, wearing a mask all the while, of Richard 
Savage, the poet The only toast ever publicly drunk by the 
Society of Gray's ftm is, "To the glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory of Queen Elizabeth." 

The INNS OF CHANCERY, attached to the four Inns 
of Court, are nine in number. To the Iwmt Temple belonged 
CliJSbrd*s Inn, Clement's Inn, and Lyon's Inn ; to the MiadU 
Temple, New Inn and Strand Inn ; to LmcoMa Inn, Fumival's 
hin and Thavies Inn; and to Chwife Inn, Staple Inn and 
Barnard's Inn. They have now little or no connexion with 
the Inns of Court 

Harrison, the regicide, was a clerk in the o£Qice of Thomas 
Honlker, an attorney in Clifford's Inn. 

Justice Shallow was a student of Clement's Inn. 

"Shallow. I -w&B once of Clement's Inn ; where I think they will talk 
of mad Shallow yet. 

"SUenee, Yon were called lusty Shallow then, cousin. 

"Sballaw. By the mass, I was called anything; and I would have 
done anything indeed, and roundly too. There was I and Little John 
Doit of Staffordshire, and Black George Barnes of Staffordshire, and 
Francis Pickhone and Will Squele, a Cotswold man ; you had not four 
anch swinge-hucklers in all the Inns of Court again. 

• ••••••• 

"Shallow. Nay, she must he old ; she cannot choose but be old ; certain 
■he's old, and had Robin Mightwork by old Nightwork, befoi*e I came 
to Clement's Inn. 

"ShaUew. I remember at Mile-end-green (when I lay at Clement's Inn). 
I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show. 

• ••••••• 

"Falataff. I do remember him at Clement's Inn, like a man mad, 

»fter supper of a cheese-paring."— >S'AaA5«pear«, Second Part of Henry IV. 

"Withowt St, Clement's Ihn back dore, as soon as you, 
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come up tne stepB and owt of that house and dore on your 
left hand two payre of stayres, into a little paaBage right be- 
fore you," lived Wenceslans Hollar, the engraver. The black 
figure kneeling in the garden of Clement's Inn was presented 
to the Inn by Holies, Earl of Clare, but when or by what 
earl no one has told us. It was brought from Italy, aad is 
said to be of bronza 

William Weare, murdered by Thurtell, at aill's-hill, in 
Hertfordshire, lived at No. 2 in Lyon's Inn. 

" They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they batter'd in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare 
He dwelt in Lyon's Inn." 

Ccmtem^mary BaUady attrHnOed to Theodore Book, 

Isaac Beed (d. 1807) had chambers at No. 11, Staple Inn, 
Holbom. , 

The yearly'renkU and fbe Inns of Coart and Chancery ia ia xound 
numbers as follows : — 



Lincoln's Inn 
Inner Temple . 
Gray's Inn . 
Middle Temple 
Fumiyal'slnn . 
Staple Inn 
Baniard's Inn . 



£33,829 

26^676 

ie»086 

12,640 

4^6 

2,063 

1,081 



Clement's Inn 
Clifford's Inn . 
Lyon's Inn 
New Inn . . 
Seijeant's Inn 




£10l,79ft 



XVIII.-PRISONS AND PENITENTIARIES. 

NEWGATE, m the Old Bailey, is a prison appertaining 
to tHe city of London and coun^ of Middleseis, formerly 
for felons and debtors ; since 1816 (when Whitecros«-fltr©6^ 
Prison was built) for felons only, and is now used as the ga>ol 
for the confinement of prisoners from the metropolitan 
counties, before and after their trial at the Central Criminftl 
Court in the Old Bailey. It is the oldest prison in London, 
was so called because it was the tower of a gat^ of the same 
name. In Old Newgate were confined William Penn, Titus 
Oates, De Foe, Dr. Dodd, Jack Sheppard, &c. The present 
edifice was designed by George Dance, the architect of the 
Mansion House, and the first stone laid by Alderman Becfe- 
ford, 1770. The works advanced but slowly, for in 1780, 
when the old prison was burnt to the ground in the Lord 
George Gk>rdon riots of that year, the new prison was only 
in part completed. More rapid progress was made in oon- 
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sequence of this event, and on December 9th, 1783, the first 
execution took place before its walls, the last at Tyburn 
occurring November 7th. At an execution the prisoner 
used to walk forth to the scaffold to his death through the 
door nearest Newgate-street. Executions now (since* 1868) 
take place within the prison walls, before legal witnesses only, 
and the only sign on the outside is a black flag. The interior 
was rebuilt 1868, on the cellular system. The prison will 
hold 192 persons. Here, in the prison he had emptied and 
set in flames. Lord Oeorge GK>rdon, the leader of the riots 
of 1780, died (1793) of the gaol distemper, and in front of 
this prison Bellingham was executed (1812) for the murder 
of "iltc. Perceval, the Prime Minister. Admission to inspect 
the interior is granted by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, the Lord Mayor, and Sheriffs. Observe. — 
Opposite this prison, No. 68, Old Bailey, the residence of 
Jonathan Wild, the' famous tliief and thief-taker; imme- 
diately behind his house is a good specimen of the old wall 
of London. 

BRIDEWELL — a City prison for refractory apprentices/ 
in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and behind the church of St. 
Bride, Fleet-street, now entirely removed, since the ereotiooi 
of the City House of Correction at Holloway. It derived 
its name from a manor or house, presented to the City 
of London by Edward VL, after a sermon by Bishop- 
Itidley, who begged it of the King afl a Workhouse for the 
poor, and a House of Correction " for the strumpet and idle 
person, for the rioter that consumeth all, and for the vaga- 
bond that will abide in no place.'' Over the chimney in the 
Court-room there hung a large picture, certainly not by 
Holbein, representing Edward VI. delivering the Charter 
of Endovmient to the Mayor. 

HORSEMONGER LANE GAOL, Hobsemonger Lane^ 
SouTHWARK, is the coxmty gaol for Surrey. Here Mr. Leigh 
Hunt was confined for two years (1812-14) for a libel on the 
Prince Regent in the JExammer newspaper. The place of execu- 
tion was the top of the prison. Executions in public were 
abolished 1868, conformably with a suggestion proposed in 
this work many years before. Death is now inflieted within 
the prison walls, before the police and properly appointed 
witnesses; a black flag alone bein^ exhibited for a short 
time before and after death, by which -all the demoralizing 
excitement has been avoided. 

HILLBANE PRISON is a m«8S of brickwork equal to a 
fortreMU ooi the left bank of the Thames, close to Yauxhall 
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Bridge ; erected on ground bought in 1799 of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, pursuant to Act of Parliament, Aug. 20th, 1812. 
It was designed by Jeremy Bentham, to whom the fee-simple 
of the ground was conveyed, and is said to have cost the 
enormous sum of half a million sterling. The external walls 
form an irregular octagon, and enclose upwards of sixteen 
acres of land. Its ground-plan resembles a wheel, the 
governor's house occupying a circle in the centre, fi^m 
which radiate six piles of building, terminating externally 
in towers. The groimd on which it stands is raised but 
little above the river, and was at one time considered un- 
healthy. It was first named " The Penitentiary," and was 
called " The Millbank Prison,'* pursuant to 6 & 7 Victoria, 
c. 26. It is one of the largest prisons in London, and contains 
accommodation for 1120 prisoners ; the number of inmates 
averaging about 700. The annual cost for 1000 prisoners 
is 28>643^., and the value of their labour in that time, 
2376^. So far as the accommodation of the prison permits, 
the separate system is adopted. The number of persons 
in Great Britain and Ireland condemned to penal servitude 
every year amoimts to about 4000. Admission to inspect^ 
order from the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
or the Directors of Government Prisons, 25, Parliament 
Street, Westminster. 

THE MODEL PRISON, Pentonvillb, Caledonian-road, 
near the new Cattle-market, built 1840, cost 84,168^. 12*. 2a. 
It contains 1000 separate cells. The inmates are detained 
for two years, and are taught useful trades ; a most mer- 
cifiil and charitable provision, which it is to be hoped may 
prove successfol. The cost of each prisoner is about 15»' 
a week. 

CLERKENWELL PRISON— Was the scene of the das- 
tardly and atrocious outrage of certain mad Irish Fenians, 
1867, who, in the desire to liberate certain of their comrades, 
blew down part of the wall with a barrel of gunpowder placed 
outside. The result was the death and maiming of more 
than 80 innocent persons. 

THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION, Cold Bath Fields, will 
hold about 1200 prisoners, and is under the direction of the 
Middlesex Magistrates and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. There is a similar House of Correction 
at Westminster. The famous Fleet Prison was pulled 
down in 1845. Its site is now occupied partly by a drug 
warehouse, and partly by the Nonconformists' Memorial 
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Hall. The site of Whtpeoross Street Debtors* Prison is 
occupied by the goods station of the Midland Railway. 

CITY OP LONDON PRISON, Hollowat (Mr. Running, 
Architect,) is a castellated building presenting a mediaeval 
character, erected 1853-5, to contain the class of prisoners 
formerly committed to Qiltspur Street House of Correction, 
Bridewell, and the House of Correction for women at the 
Borough Compter : while, in the same way, the New House of 
Correction at Wandsworth has relieved the Surrey or Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol. Average number of prisoners, 820. 



X|X.-PERMANENT FREE EXHIBITIONS. 

BRITISH MUSEUM, in Great Russell Street, Blooms 
bury ; built 1823-64 from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke 
but completed by his younger brother, Sydney Smirke, R. A. 
The cost of the building exceeds one million sterling ! 
It is &ced with a portico, whose columns are extended 
round the wings of the building, and are 44 in number. 
The sculpture in the pediment is by Sir Richard Westmacott. 

Admission. — The Museum is open to public view on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 10 till 4 during 
January, February, November and December; from 10 till 
5 during March, April, September and October ; and from 
10 till 6 during May, June, July and August ; and in summer 
on Saturday afternoons. 

The Museum is closed from the 1st to the 7th of January, 
the 1st to the 7th of May, and the 1st to the 7th of 
September, inclusive, on *Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and 
Christmas Day, and also on any special &st or thanksgiving 
day, ordered by Authority. 

llie Reading Room is open every day, except on Sundays, 
on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Chiistmas Day, and on any 
&st or thanksgiving days, ordered by Authority : except also 
between the 1st and 7th of January, the 1st and 7th of May, 
and the 1st and 7th of September, inclusive. The Room is 
open from 9 till 4 during November, December, January, and 
February ; from 9 till 5 during September, October, March 
and April ; and from 9 till 6 dming May, June, July and 
Aug^t (except Saturdays, and then till 5). Persons desirous 
of admission must produce a recommendation from a house- 
holder in London satisfactory to a trustee or an officer of 
the house, and must send in their applications in writing 
(specifying their christian and surnames, rank or profession, 
and places of abode), to the Principal Librarian, or, in his 
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absence, to the Secretary, or, in his absence, to the senior 
Under Librarian, who will either inunediately admit such 
persons, or lay their applications before the next meeting of 
the trustees. Permission will in general be granted for six 
months; and at the expiration of this term fresh application 
is to be made for a renewal. The tickets given to readers 
are not transferable, and no person can be admitted without 
a ticket. Persons imder 21 years of age are not admissible. 

Artists are admitted to study in the GkJleries of Sculpture, 
between the hours of 9 and 4, every day, except Satiurday. 

The Print Room is closed on Saturdays. 

The Medal and Print Rooms can be seen only by a few 
persons at a time, and by particular permission. 

The British Museum originated in an offer to Parliament, 
made in the will of Sir Hans Sloane (d. 1753), of the whole 
of his collection for 20,000?.--30,000^. less than it was said to 
have cost him. The offer was at once accepted, and an Act 
passed in 1758, "for the purchase of it, and of the Harleian 
Collection of MSS., and procuring one general repository for 
the better reception and more convenient u^ of the said 
Collection, and of the Cottonian Idbraiy, and additions 
thereto." In pursuance of this Act the sum of 300,000^. 
was raised by a Lottery; 20,000^. paid for the Sloane 
Museum, 10,0002. for the Harleian Collection of MSS., and 
10,260Z. to the Earl of Halifax for Montague House in 
Bloomsbury — a mansion at that time perfectly well adapted 
for all the objects of the Museimi. The collections 
increasing, new rooms were added to receive the S^gyptian 
Antiquities, given by Qeoige III. in 1801. The government 
of the Museum is vested in trustees, and the chief Gifts arid 
Bequests include the Cotton MSS. ; a collection of Books, and 
the interest of 7000Z., bequeathed by Major Edwardes ; the 
Royal Library of the Kings of England ; Garrick's Collection 
of Old Plays; Dr. Birch's Books and MSS. ; Thomas Tyrwhitt's 
Books; Rev. C. Cracherode's Books, Prints, &c., valued at 
40,0002. ; Sir Wm. Musgrave's Books, MSS., and Prints ; Payno 
Knight's Books, Bronzes, and Drawings ; Sir Joseph Banks's 
Books and Botanical Specimens; Library formed by George 
in. ; and Mr. Grenville's Library. The A dditimal Pwrchases 
include Sir Wilham Hamilton's Collection, 84002. ; Townley 
Marbles, 28,2002.; Phigalian Marbles, 19,0002^; Hgin Marbles, 
35,0002.; Dr. Bumey's MSS., 13,5002.; Lansdowne MSS., 
49252.; Arundel MSS., 35592.; Blacas Collection, 48,0002. 

Catalogue or synopsis of the contents of the Museum, price 
one shilling, compiled under the direction of the trustees. 
The total expenditure on the buildings and collections up to 
1872 amounted to 3^ millions. 
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The ancient sculpture is superior to any other single col- 
lection in Europe, as furnishing a complete series from 
Egypt, Assyria, and Greece, as well as Rome. 

Antiquities, — Turning to left out of the entrance hall you 
pass through a narrow gallery containing Roman pavements, 
pigs of lead bearing Roman inscriptions, &c., found in London 
and other parts of England. 

In the adjoining rooms are arranged Roman and Graeco^ 
Roman sculptures, terra-cottas, &c., chiefly from Charles 
Townley's collection : many of the best of these are works 
executed by Greek artists in Italy. Observe — The 
Townley Venus, a half-draped statue found near Ostia, 1775 ; 
— bust of Minerva, the bronze helmet and breast-plate modem ; 
— busts of Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Periander, Hippocrates, 
Pericles, — the Discobulus, or Quoit-player, from Hadrian's 
villa (a copy of the bronze statue by Myron) ; — bust of Clytie 
emerging from a sun-flower (now called a Roman Empress) ; 
statue of Hadrian in military costume ; bas-relief^ the Apo- 
theosis of Homer. 

Lycian Boom. — ^A series of tombs, bas-reliefs, and statues 
from the ruined city of Zanth\is ; one group formed the 
ornaments of the Nereid monument of Xanthus — an lonie 
peristyle on a basement surroimded with two bands of 
friezes, representing the conquest of Lycia by the Persians, 
and the fall of Xmthus as related by Herodotus. The 
Harpy Tomb is a curious example of very early art. These 
marbles, some of them of an earlier date than those of the 
Parthenon, were discovered and brought to England by Sir 
Charles Fellows. 

The Egyptian Antiquities, the earliest examples of ancient 
sculpture, are arranged in chronological order, beginning with 
the 4th Dynasty, in three large Halls, and comprise about 
6000 objects. The largest saloon contains Sarcophagi^ 
Columns, Statues, Colossi, Tablets of the Bead, Sepulchral 
Urns, &c. . Observe. — Two Lions Couchant, in red granite 
(1 and 34), " perfect models of Architectonic Sculpture.'' 
— Wcujtgen, Colossal Head, 9 feet high, of Rameses 11/ 
but better known as the Young Memnon, found in 
the Memnonium at Thebes, by BDlzoni, and deservedly 
regarded as the most celebrated monument of Egyptian 
art in any European collection. Colossal Head of a king 
wearing the pshent, discovered by Belzoni in Kamak. 
Statue in red granite of Menepthah II. Colossal Ram's- 
Head. The stone Sarcophagus of King Nectanebo !• 
(b.o. 367-369), found by the French in the court-yard of 
*-he Mosque of S. Athanasius, at Alexandria. Dr. Clarke, 
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the trayeller, &ncied that this was the identical earcophagiur 
which once contained the body of Alexander the Great. 
Colossal Scarab8eu& The Botetta StonCf containing an inscrip- 
tion three times repeated — 1, in hieroglyphics; 2, in a 
written character called Demotic or Ench(^eal ; and 3, in 
the Greek language. This celebrated stone funushed the- 
late Dr. Young with the first clue towards the deciphering 
of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. It was found ^1799) 
hy M. Bouchard, a French officer of engineers, in digging^ 
the foimdation of a house, near the Rosetta mouth of the 
Nile, among the remains of an ancient temple dedicated 
by Pharaoh Necho to the god Necho, and came into the 
hands of the English by the sixteenth article of the capi- 
tulation of Alexandria, which required that all objects of 
art collected by the French Institute in Esypt should be 
delivered up to the English. The stone itself is a piece of 
black basalt, much mutilated, about 3 feet long, by 2 feet 
5 mches broad, and from 10 to 12 inches tiiick, and contains 
a decree set up in the reign of Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), 
probably about the year b.c. 196. The principal historical 
facts mentioned are the birth of the King, B.O. 209; the 
troubles in Egypt, and the decease of his father Philopator; 
the attack of Antiochus by sea and land ; the siege of Lyco- 
polis; the inundation of the Nile, b.o. 198 ; the chastisement 
of the reyolters ; the coronation of the King at Memphis, 
B.C. 196; and the issue of the decree itself the following 
day. 

Between the Egyptian and Elgin Halls are a series of 
galleries filled with Assyricm Antiquities, from Nimroud, 
Kaywnjik, Kfi&raab&d, Ac, acquired for this country by the 
exertions of Mr. Layard, Colonel BawHnson, Mr. Loftus, 
and Mr. Rassam; the most interesting series in Europe 
of statues, &c., brought from ancient Nineyeh, the latest not 
more modem than 700 B.o. The sculptured slabs lining the 
walls, as they did in the palace of the Assyrian king. These 
represent the wars and conquests, battles and sieges, lion 
hunts, Ac, of the Assyrian monarchs, also the construction 
of the yery palace in which these marbles were foimd, the 
raising of the mound, and the planting on them of the 
colossal human-headed winged lions and bulls now deposited 
in the British Museum. Here may be seen the Fish-god 
(Dagon) — the Eagle-headed god (Nisroch). In a hall on the 
sank floor are placed the most remarkable bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting the siege and destruction of Lachish by Sennacherib, 
as described in the Bible. Sennacherib himself is seen on 
lus throne, with Jewish captives before him. Observe.^ 
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Colossal statues of Human-headed Lions, and Bulls. In the 
glass oases are bronze wrought dishes of finest workm|aiBbip, 
in fact the plate chest of the ELing of Assyria ; a series of 
Lion weights, with Phoenician characters ; elaborate carved 
Ivories,' part of decorations -of a throne of bronze; arms, 
armour, iron, bronze, and flint weapons, arrows, saws, eworda; 
terra-^Ua cylimden, and tiles, coyered with arrow-head cha- 
racters^ being records of the reigns of Tiglath Pileeer, Sar- 
gon, S^inacherib, Esarhaddon, Sardanapalus, deciphered by 
Rawlinson and others. The Nimrond Obduikf coT«:ed with 
small highly-finished bafr-reliefe, witih arrow-headed inscrip- 
tions, representing a conquered nation bearing tribute, 
animals, Ac, to the king of Assyria, is one of the most 
<iuriou8 objects. There are a great many Phcsnician inscrip* 
tiont, 50 Punici from Carthage, very rare. 

The glory of the collections in the British Museum are 
those unequalled works of the best age of Qreek sculpture, 
executed, without doubt, by Pbidias and his scholars, 
known as The Mgin Ma/rbhSi from the Earl of Elgin, Am- 
bassador to the Porte, who, in 1801, obtained firmans for 
their removal to England. Nos. 1 to 160, from the Parthenon 
at Athens. But before proceeding to examine these marbles, 
the visitor will do well to inspect the two models of the 
Parthenon restored, and the Parthenon after the Yeneioaii 
bombardment, in 1687. These, along with " The Capital and 
A piece of the Shaft of one of the Doric Columns of the 
Parthenon," will give a pretty complete notion of what the 
Parthenon was like. Tke Marbles are of four kinds : — 1. 
Statues in the East Pediment ; 2. Statues in the West Pedi- 
ment; 3. The Metopes or groups which occupied the square 
intervals between the ra^ed tablets or ti^lyphs of the 
frieze; 4. The Frieze. The marbles of the two Pediments 
are on stages above tiie floor of the Saloon. 






ISut Pediitaenty 
Aepreieirting the Birth of Hinerra. 



81. 93. 93. 94. 85. 96. 97. 98 

91. Upper part of the figure of Hyperion rising out of the 
Sea. His arms are stretched forward, in the act of holding 
the reins of his coursers. 92. Heads of two of the Horses 
belonging to the Car of Hyperion. 93. Theseus. 

'' The Thesens is a work of the first order; but the surface is corroded 
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le ireatber. Tbe head ii in that impaired Btaie that I cannot gira 
pinion upon, it; and the limbs are mntilated. I prefer it to the 
lo Beliredere, which, I beliere, to be only a copy. It haa more ideal 
;ty tban any male statue I know."— .F^unnan. 

Qroup of two Qoddesaes (Ceres and Proeerpine) seated. 

Statue of Iiis, the messenger of Juno. She is repre- 
Aed in quick motion, as if about to communicate to 
taat r^ions the birth of Minerva. 96, A Torso of Vio- 
y. 97. A group of the three Fates. 98. Head of a 
:)rse (very fine) from the Car of Night. 



West Pediment, 
Bepreaenting the Conteit of Minerva 
and Neptune for the Gmurdianihip of Attica. 



99 . 100 . 101 . 102 . 103 . 104 . 105 . 106 

99. The nissus (statue of a river-god, and, after the TheseuSt 
the finest in the collection). 100. Torso of a male figure^ 
supposed to be that of Cecrops, the founder of Athens. 
101. Upper part of the head of Minerva, originally covered 
with a bronze h^met, as appears from the holes by which 
it was fastened to the marble. 102. A portion of tiie chest 
of the same statue. 103. Upper part of the Torso of Nep- 
tune. 104. Another fragment of the statue of Minerva. 
105. The Torso of Victoria Apteros : the goddess was 
represented driving the Car of Minerva, to receive her 
into it, after her successful contest with Neptune. 106. 
Fragment of a group which originally consisted of Latona» 
with her two children, Apollo and Diana. The Metopes 
(1 — ^16, bas-reliefe let into the wall) represent the battle of 
the Centaurs and Lapithaa. The originals are 15 in num- 
ber : the 16th (No. 9) is a cast firom the original in the 
Boyal Museum at Paris. 27ie Frieze (17 — 90, a series of bas« 
reliefiB, which ran round the exterior frieze of the Cella of 
ihe Parthenon) represents the solemn procession called the 
Panathensea, which took place at Athens, every six years, in 
honour of Minerva. East End (17 — 2i), Nos. 20 and 23 are 
casts. The original of 23 is in the Eoyal Museum at Paris. 
North End, Nos. 25—46; West End, Nos. 47—61 ; all but 47 
are casts; the originals destroyed. Here is a noble head of 
J&ecolapius from the Blacas Collection. 

" We possess in Ei^land the moat precious examples of Grecian 
Art. The koises of the Frieze in the Elgin Collection appear to live and 
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more, to roU their eyw, to gallop, prance, and curvet. T^«J®if*^!ift«Mirt i 
their faces and lege seem distended with cireulation : in ^"^'^ ."Jm^tBiw,^ 
dlitlngolihed the hardness and decision of bony forms, from t^^^^fcijT^, 
tlcity of tendon and the softness of flesh. The beholder Is c^«°^»\7SSKs'*^> ^ 
the deer-Uke lightness and elegance of their make; and altao'ig'^ ^■•^isisffia^ I 
relief is not above an Inch from the back ground, and they arc bo "JJ^Bl.ljgQ;^; 
smaller than natnre, we can scarcely suffer reason to persuade ua ««»m »^ \^^ ' 
are not alive,"— Flaxman. wk^ ' 

The earliest specimens of Greek art are the statues fro^^K^^ 
the Sacred Way at Branchida, a female figure from Rhamnu^m^ ^ v i 
and a small Apollo. IWa ^ 

PUgalian Marbles.— 2Z bas-reUefe, found in the ruins of*^ 
the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, built by Ictinus, an archit^J^ '^ 
contemporary with Pericles, near the ancient ci^ of ^^^S^'JJW 
in Arcadia. 1 to 11 represent the Battle of die CentouiW 
and Lapithse. 12 to 23, the Battle of the Greeks and Ai^ 1 
zons. uEgina Jlfarftfo*.— Casts of two groups which m-ea 1 
the pediments at the E. and W. Ends of the Temple or 1 
Jupiter Panhellenius, in the island of ^gina. The subjecj 1 
of the W. pediment is the contest between the Greeks ww* 
Trojans for the body of Patroclus. 

Marbles from ffdlicamassus, — 11 baa-reliefe, brought to 
England, 1846-68, from Bodroum, in Asia Minor, the anciew 
HaJicamassus, and presented to the British Museum by Lo^ 
Stratford de Redcliflfe. To these have been added the products 
of excavations made by Charles Newton, who aacertained the 
site and laid open Uie foundations of the Mausoleum or 
sepulchre, built in the 4th year of the 106th Olympiad, B.C. 
357, by Artemisia, Queen of Caria» in honour of her husband* 
King Mausolus. The has reliefs were biult into the feces of 
the walls of a fortress erected by the knights of Rhodes, circ. 
1400, at the entrance of the harbour. The story represjents 
a combat of Amazons and Greek warriors. The dignified 
colossal draped statue, supposed to be Mausolus himself, was 
broken into 66 pieces, now united; along with it parts of 
the wheels of his chariot and of the colossal horses, which 
drew it, and noble lions. 

In 1864 a portion of the Fa/rnese Marbles was purchased 
for 4000^. from the King of Naples ; of the Greek statues, 
the Mercury and the Diadumenos, or Athlete binding a fill©* 
round his head, deserve especial attention ; the last is the 
only copy of a famous work of Polycletus, 
' Passing through the great Egyptian Halls, you reach a 
^aircase lined with Egyptian papyri MSS., leading to a 
^^e of rooms, on the upper floor, {See plan, p. 164). In 

" I'd 21 are placed the Mi/nor Objects of Egyptia/n Anttquity, 
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cases, — ^Deities; Sacred Animals; small Statues; 
^T^old. Furniture ; objects of Dress and Toilette ; Jewels, 
3, Xfamps, &c. ; Bowls, Cups, &c. ; Vases of Bronze, Agri- 
ural Implements, Viands, &c. ; Fragments of Tombs, Wea* 
, &C. ; Inscriptions; Instruments of Writing, Painting, &c.; 
le'ts. Tools, MusicaJ Instruments, Children's Playthings. 
crual MiiTn-mies, Human Mummies, CofEins, Amulets, Sepul« 
tl Ornaments, kc, many of the greatest curiosity, and 
il>iting the various modes of embalming pitustised by 
ISgyptians, and the various degrees of care and splen- 
xjT expended on the bodies of different ranks. Observe 
klodels of Egyptian Boats ;' Egyptian Wig and Box ; Model 
a SLoTise, &c. ; Stand with Cooked Waterfowl ; Coffin and 
nes of Mycerinus, who lived 100 years before Abraham, 
^m the 3rd Pyramid. 

22 and 23. Vcues and Etruscan Jiooms, contain a collection 
r vases discovered in Italy, and known as Etruscan, or Grseco- 
uilian, beautifully painted. It is arranged chronologically, 
nd according to the localities in which the several antiquities 
7ere found. Observe, in cases 1 to 5, Vases of heavy black 
vara, some with figures upon them in bas-relief, and princi- 
pally found at Cervetri or Caere— in cases 6 and 7 the 
Kolan-Egyptian or Phoenician Vases, with pale backgrounds 
and figures in a deep reddish maroon colour, chiefly of 
animals. In cases 8 to 19 early Vases from. Vulci, Canino, 
and the Ponte della Badia, to the north of Rome, with 
black figures upon red or orange backgrounds; the sub- 
jects of these are generally mythologioil. The vases in 
Cases 20 to 30, executed with more care and finish, are for 
the most part from Canino and Kola. Those in the centre 
of the room, Cases 31 to 66, are of a later style, and chiefly 
from the province of the Basilicata, to the south of Rome ; 
their subjects are principally relative to Bacchus. Cases 36 
to 51 contain Vases from Apulia, resembling in their colour 
^d treatment those of Nola. Cases 66 to 60 are filled with 
terra-cottas, principally of Etruscan workmanship. The spe- 
cimens of Etruscan Jewellery, necklaces, armlets, wreaths 
of gold, bronze helmets, armour, &c., should not be passed 
^iiaioticed. Over the cases are several copies of paintings 
from the walls of Etruscan Tombs at Tarquinii and Cometo. 
The bequest of Sir Wm. Temple, minister at Naples (d. 
^%56), of Antiquities chiefly found at Pompeii, and other 
pdrta of Magna Qrsecia, includes many fine antiques, bronzes, 
^asee, some very large ones, also a celebrated rhyton in the 
ioTm of a mule's head, glass, armour, wall paintings, &c. 
24, Bronze Rwm, chiefly occupied with the coUectionsi 
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Hamilton, Townley, Payne Knight, &c. Observe — i precious \i^^ , 
bas-reliefs from Paramythia, in Epinis. Fragments of a *"' 
Grecian cuirass, dug up on the banks of the Siris, in Magna 
Orsecia, known as the "Bronzes of Siris," of the very finest 
workmanship. Figures of gods and heroes in-order ; bronze 
mirrors, ornaments, furniture, keys, weights, knives, spoons, 
styles (for writing), Qreek, Etruscan, and Boman. Silver 
bas-relief, part of an Etruscan chariot, found at Perugia. Lf^^, 
IVo bronze helmets found at Olympia, one dedicated to 1-"^'^'^^ 
Jupiter by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, the other hy /fre ' 
people of Argos, out of spoils taken ftom. their enemiee. 

Certain collections — such as coins, medals, gems — Hot 
publicly exhibited, may be seen by artists and connoisseurs 
by special permission. 1^ 

^ m S Tie Ba/rbermi or Portland Vase (9f inches), discovered in 

a tomb 8 m. from Rome, on the road to Fi^cati (162344). 
/ Sir William Hamilton bought it at the sale of the Barberini 

Library, and subsequently sold it to the Duchess of Port- 
limd (for 1029Q. It is still the property of the Duke of 
Portland. The groimd on which the figures are wrought 
is of a dark amethystine blue — semi-transparent; but it has 
not as yet been clearly ascertained what the figures represent. 
, This unique vase was smashed to pieces, 7th of Feb., 1846, v^"t 
j by a madman, but has since been wonderfully restored, con- .^^ 

1 sidering the number""of fragments into which it was broken. ."^^ 
**— *Jtfeda2 Jtoojw. — ^The Qreek coins are arranged in geogra- 
phical order ; the Roman in chronological ; and the An^o- 
Saxon, English, Anglo-Gallic, Scotch, and Irish coins, and 
likewise the coins of foreign nations, according to the 
respective coimtries tO'- which the coins belong ; those of 
each country being kept separate. Oems and (^itmeos. — In 
these objects the Museum has been greatly enriched by the 
Blacas Collection (cost 48,000Z.) and by that of the Rev. 
Greg. Rhodes ; it includes the choicest specimens of the once 
famous Cabinets of Townley, Castellani, and' many in their 
original settings. Among these the head of Augustus, 3^ 
inches long ; ancient gold and silver jewellery from Nineveh, 
Babylon, Etruria; Celtic torques and armlets of gold found 
in England. 

25. — Briti^ <md Mediawd Boom, devoted to antiquitieB 
found in Great Britain and Ireland, beginning with celts (stone 
axes), flint knives, and arrow-heads, disks or whorls of jet of 
Eimmeridge coal, and other substances used to twirl the 
spindle; bronze celts, daggers, knives; bronze shields^, 
found in the Isis and the Thames ; horse trappings, ftc, of 
bronze, some enamelled. Roman antiquities found in London 
and elsewhere. Medicevdl. Astrolabes and watches, enamels ; 
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^ azLd porcelain of Chelsea, Bow, Derby, &c. ; Wedge- 
fTBLre. The Afedkeval CoUection includes the sword of 
*f -tlie Saarldom of Chester, made for Edward Y. when 
} of Wales ; the signet ring of Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
;oxiie interesting fragments of the fresco decorationn 
1 St. Stephen's Chapel at Westminster. Mr. Slade's 
est of A.ncient Qlas» — Greek, Roman, Early Christian 
L tine Catacombs), Byzantine, Venetian, German, and 
r glass vessels — ^was added 1869. 

le lAbrary of Printed JBooha exceeds 700,000 Tolumes, 
about 75^000 Yolumes are added yearly. Compared 
I ike great public libraries on the Continent, it ranks 
>ixd to none except the Imperial library at Puis. It con- 
IB twice as many American hookt as any library in the 
ited States ; also 1650 copies of the Bil>U in Tarious edi- 
ns and languages, and more than 12,000 pamphlets, &c., 
iating to the J^rench BevoluHons : such as does not exist in 
:ance. The Hebrew bocka form the larfi^est collection in 
le world. Here is the library of the Kings of England, 
resented to the nation by George II., contuning exquisite 
samples of books bound in embroidered velvet for Qaeen 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., &o. George ///.'» Libreuy, 
consisting of upwards of 80,000 volumes, and kept in 
\ separate hall, the finest in the buUding, was given to the 
nation by George IV., in 1823, and is said to hare cost 
130,0002. It is one of the most noble libraries known, 
remarkable not only for the judicious selection of the 
works, and the discriminating choice of the editions, but 
for the bibliographical peculiarities and rarity of the copies. 

BQ€k Rarities: the Mazarine Bible, the earliest printed 
book known, from the press of Gutenberg and Fust, at 
Mentz, about 1455— it is in Latin and on vellum; the first 
printed Psalter, in Latin, on vellum — ^Mentz, Fust and 
Schoeffer, 1457, the first book printed with a date ; .^op's 
Fables— Milan, about 1480; the first edition of the first 
Greek classic printed : the first edition of Homer — Florence, 
1488 ; Yirgil— printed at Venice, by Aldus, 1501 ; on vellum : 
the first book printed in Italic types ; it belonged to the 
Qonzaga family, and carries the autographs of the two Car- 
dinals Ippolito and Ercole, as well as that of Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. Of Caxt<m*» press there are 88 
specimens— 11 unique : the only fragment of Tyndale's first 
Translation, printed 1525. The edition was destroyed. Of 
Shakspeare, all the four folios, and first editions of his 4to 
plays. His sonnets unique. The room to your right on 
entering from the hall contains the arevwiUe Ubvary, 
a collection of 20,240 volumes, bequeathed to the 
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nation by the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, and said to hft^e 
cost upwards of 64,0002. Other liberal donors haye been 
Rev. C. M. Cracherode, David Qarrick, Sir Joseph Banks, &c. 

The entrance to the Beading Rooms directly fiices you 
as you pass under the great portico into the Hall of the 
Huseum. 

The Reading Rooms and Libraries were built in com- 
pliance with a happy suggestion of Mr. Panizzi — in the yacant 
space formed by the inner quadrangle of the Museum, thus 
economising ground and money, and securing the fittest 
situation, close to the apartments in which the books are 
deposited. This was completed in three years, at a cost of 
150,0002. — Sidney Smirke being architect, ai^ Messrs. Baker 
and Fielder builders — and opened 1857. The Reading Room 
is circular, surmounted by an elegant dome^ 140 feet in 
diameter (only two feet less than the Pantheon, and one 
foot more than St. Peter^s, Rome), and 106 feet high. 
It is constructed chiefly of iron, by which much space 
is saved, with brick arches between the main ribs, sup- 
ported by 20 iron piers. It can receive with ease and 
comfort, at one time, 800 readers, each being provided with 
a separate desk. The general arrangements are sufficiently 
expudned in the Plan, page 162. The whole is thoroughly 
warmed and ventilated, and the floors are laid with Kamp- 
iulikon, to prevent noise and reverberation. There are 35 
reading tables, and two are set apart for the exclusive use of 
ladies. 

The Book-presses under the gallery are filled with a large 
library of rgerenee for the use of me readers, comprising 
most of the standard works on the various branches of 
learning, and an extensive collection of dictionaries of all 
languages, biographical works, encyclopsedias, parliamentary 
histories, topographical works, &a, &c. These books, which 
are about 20,000 in number, the readers can consult at 
pleasure without filling up tickets for them. 

Having consulted the catalogue, which extends to 977 MS. 
volumes, and found the title of the book you require, you 
transcribe the title, on a printed form given below, to 
be found near the catalogues, whence you derive your 
references. 



Press Mark. 


Title of the Work wanted. 


Size. 


Place. 


Bate. 













(Date) 



.(Signature) 



Please to restore each volume of the Catalogue to its place, as soon aa 
A with 
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BBADEBS ABS PABTICULABLT BXQUESTED 

1. Not to ask for more than ont uwrh on the same ticket. 

2. To transcribe literally tcom. the Catal(^;ne8 the titte of the Work 

wanted. 

3. To write in a plain clear hand, in order to aroid delay and 

. mistakes. 

4. Before leaving the Room, to retam the hooks to an attendant, and 

to obtain the corresponding ticket, the Readkb being bebpok- 

0IBL.B FOB THE BoOKS SO LONO AS THB TICKET BEUAIKS 
UWCANGELLED. 

'N.B. — Readers are, under no circumstances, to take any Book or MS. 
out of the Reading Rooms. 

The tickets for Printed Books are on white paper; for MSS. 
on green paper. 

Manuscripts. — The manuscripts in the Museum are divided 
under several heads, of which the following are the chief: — 
the Cotton MSS.; the Harleian MSS. ; the Lansdowne MSS. ; 
the Royal MSS.; the Sloane and Birch MSS.; the Arundel 
MSS. ; the Bumey, Hargrave, and a large and JIdiscellaneous 
collection of " Additional MSS." in number about 30,000. 
The rarest MSS. are entitled ''Select," and can only be seen 
and examined in the presence of an attendant. The contents 
of two cases alone are valued at above a quarter of a million. 
Among the more remarkable we may mention: — Codex 
Alexandrinus, a MS. of Gospels of 4th or 5th century, given 
to Charles 1. by the Patriarch of Alexandria. Copy of the 
Gospels in Latm (Cotton MSS., Tiberius A. IL, the only un- 
doubted relic of the ancient regalia of England), sent over to 
Athelstane by his brothe]>in-law the emperor Otho, between 
936 and 940, given by Athelstane to the metropolitan church 
of Canterbury, and borrowed of Sir Robert Cotton to be used 
at the coronation of Charles I. The " Book of St. Cuthbert " 
or "Durham Book," a copy of the Gospels in Latin, written 
in the seventh century by Eadfnth, Bishop of Lindisfame, 
and illuminated by AUielwald, the succeeding Bishop. The 
Bible, said to have been written by Alcuin for Charlemagne. 
The identical copy of Guiar des Moulix's version of Pierre le 
Mangeur's BiblioJ History, which was found in the tent of 
John, King of France, at the battle of Poictiers. MS. of 
Cicero's truislation of the Astronomical Poem of Aratus. An 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of the ninth century. The Bedford Missal, 
executed for the Regent Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry V. 
Psalter written for Henry VI. Le Roman de Rou (Harl. 
MS. 4426). Henry VIIL's Psalter, containing Portraits 
of Himself and Will Somers. Lady JaneGrey*s Prayer Book. 
Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book, written in a print-hand ; tho 
cover is her own needlework. HarL MS. (7384), gupposed 
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to be the best MS. of Chaucer s Canterbury Tales. Portrait 
of Chaucer, by Occleve (from which Yertue made his engray- 
ing). Froiaaart's Quronicles^ with many curious illustrations 
— often engiaved. Matthew Paris, illuminated. A volume 
of Hours executed circ. 1490, by a Flemish Artist (Hemme- 
linck f), for Philip the Fair, of Castile, or for his wife Joanna, 
mother of the Emperor Charles Y. Carte Blanche which 
Prince Charles (Charles 11.) sent to Parliament to save his 
father's life. Oliver Cromwell's Letter to the Speaker, 
describing the Battle of Kaseby. Milton's assignment of 
"Paradise Lost** to Simmonds the bookseller for 16i.; Dryden's 
assignment to Tonson of his translation of Yrrgil. Original 
MS. of Pope's Homer, written on the backs of letters. Stew's 
collections for his Annals and his Survey of London. 317 
vols, of Syriac MSS., obtained from Egyptian monasteries, 
near the Natron Lakes. 

Print Boom, — Drawings j Jsc. — ^A small, but interesting, and 
valuable, collection, contahung specimens of Fra Beato Ange< 
lico, Fra Filippo Lippi, D. Ghirlandajo, P. Perugino, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Fra B&rtolommeo, Raphael, Mich. Angelo, 
Giovanni Bellini, Titian, and Correggio — of Albert Diirer, 
Hans Holbein, JEiembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Backhuysen, 
A. Ostade, &c Niellos of the rarest kind — in silver — with 
300 impressions on sulphur and paper from niellos. 

Observe. — ^Impression in sulphur of the fiamous Pax of Mascr 
Finiguerra, cost 250 guineas. Silver Pax by the same master. 
Two unique niellos of Leon, da Vinci. Marvellous Carving in" 
soapstone, in high relief, by Albert Diirer (dated 1610), repre- 
senting the Birth of John the Baptist. Pn»fo.— Marc Antonio's 
(fine). Lucas van Leydon's (fine). Albert Diirer's (fine). 
Kembrandt's (in 8 volimies, the finest known). Van Dyck 
etchings (good). Early Italian School (numerous and fine). 
Dutch etchings (the Sheepshanks collection, containing 
Waterloo, Bei^hem, P. Potter, A. Ostade, &c., the finest 
known). "Works of Sir Jos. Reynolds (not all proofs). 
Raphael Morghen, Faithome (in 5 volumes, very fine). 
Hogarth (good). Crowle's collections to illustrate Pennant's 
London (cost 7000?.). Works of Strange, Woollett, and Sharp 
(good). Stothard, in 4 volumes (fine). 

On a range of stands in the Kin^s Library are fram'"'' 
some of the choicest specimens of drawings and engr 
of all schools. Art will be removed to S. Kensinr 
soon ae a proper building is prepared. 

The Collections of Naiwal History are arranged in g 
on the first floor of the buildings, and are reached f] 
entrance-hall by ascending the great staircase. 

H 2 
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Rooms 1, 2, 3, and 4. — Zoology, — This collection is supe- 
lior to that at Berlin, and inferior only to that in the Museum 
at Paris. In a case at the head of the stairs is a huge 
OoriUaf with its skeleton nearly 6 ft. high, shot by Mons. Du 
Chaillu ; the largest specimen in Europe ; also his wife and 
family. Mammalia Saloon. — In the wall-cases are specimens 
of Bapacious and Hoofed Beasts; and over the cases, the 
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26 ETHVOLOGT. 17, 18 BOTANY. 

SOUTH GALLERY. 

different kinds of Seals, Manatees, and Porpoises ; and on 
the floor are placed the larger hoofed beasts, too lai^e to 
be arranged in their proper places in the cases. Here, on 
the floor, is the Wild Ox from Chillingham Park, Northum- 
berland. Eastern Zoological Oallery. — ^The wall-cases contain 
the collection of Birds ; the smaller table-cases in each recess 
contain birds* Eggs, arranged in the same series as the birds; 
the larger table-cases, in the centre of the room, contain the 
collection of Shells of Molluscous Animals ; and on the top 
of the wall-cases is a series of Horns of hoofed quadrupeds. 
Here, among the Wading Birds (Case 108), is a nearly perfect 
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skeleton dug up from a lake-bed in Mauritius, and a preserved 
specimen of the foot of the Dodo, a bird now extinct, known 
only by a few scanty remains, and by a painting here preserved, 
drawn from a living bird brought to Holland in the 17th 
century. 

Booms 11 to 16. — Mineralogy and Geology, (in the N. 
Glallery). — The system adopted for the arrangement of the 
minerals, with occasional slight deviations, is that of Berzelius. 
The detail of this arrangement is partly supplied by the 
running titles at the outsides of the glass cases, and by the 
labels within them. Obset've (in the Class of Native Iron, 
one of the largest collections known of meteoric stones or 
substances which have fallen from the sky, placed in chro- 
nological order). — ^The oldest a fragment of stone which fell 
at Ensiaheim, in Alsace, Nov. 7th, 1492, when the Empr. 
Maximilian was on the point of engaging with the French 
army: weighs 270 lb.; — meteorite from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia : weighs 3^ tons ! — one of the many stones which fell 
(July 3rd, 1753^ at Plaun, in Bohemia, and which contain 
a great proportion of iron ; — specimens of those that were 
seen to fall at Barbotan, at Roquefort, and at Juliac> July 
24th, 1790; — one of a dozen stones that fell at Sienna, Jan. 
16th, 1794 ;— huge metallic block from Buenos Ayres, weighs 
1400 lbs. ; — stone, weighing 66 lb., which fell near "Wold 
Cottage, in the parish of Thwing, Yorkshire, Dec. 13th, 1795 ; 
fragment of a stone of 20 lb., which fell at Sales, near YiUe- 
fianche, Dept. du Hhone, 1798 ; stone which fell at Pamallee, 
Madras, Feb. 28, 1857* Observe, in Case 20, Dr. Dee's Magic 
Show-stone. 

Fossil Organic Remains in the .North Gallery. Ohs, I. 
Fossil plants, sea- weeds ; calamites, &c., from the coal ; — SUi- 
cified palm-trees, tropical fruits, wood bored by the Ship- 
worm; — Cycas (called petrified crows' nests), from I. of Port- 
land; — Fossil footmarks of animals. II. Extensive collec- 
tion of Fossil Fish from the chalk, Solenhofen Monte Bolca ; 
The Silurian and Devonian rocks, coal, and old red sandstone. 
III. and IV. Reptiles. — Ichthyosaurus (fish-lizard); Plesio- 
saurus and Scelidosaurus (unique) ; Crocodiliana from the 
lias of Whitby, from Sheppey, and the Sewalik Hills ; the 
Archaeopteryx (unique), the oldest known fossil bird/ 
from the oolite of Solenhofen, with long lizard-like tail, bear- 
ing a pair of feathers in each joint; the Iguanodon (colossal 
land lizard) ; Hylseosaurus and Deinosaurus, from Tilgate 
Forest (Mantells). V. Mammalian Remains. — The fossil Fox, 
of (Ehningen, the jaw-bones from Stonesfield slate, Oxford- 
shire ; the gigantic Marsupials of Australia ; the Sivatherium, 
stag-like animal with proboscis, Mastodon and Elephant, from 
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the Sewalik Hills in India, found by Major Cautly and Dr. 
Falconer ; Dinomis ; gigantic Moas (ostrich-like birds), from 
New Zealand. In the centre of Room 1 6, is a complete skeleton 
of the large extinct Elk, met with in the bogs of Ireland, and 
the Isle of Man (Cervus megaceros and C. giganteus). In 
Room 16, is the entire skeleton of the American Mastodon 
(Mastodon OMoticus), and suite of separate bones and teeth 
of the same animal : the jaws, tusks, molar teeth and other 
osseous parts of Elephas primigenius, the Siberian Mammoth : 
the crania and other parts of extinct Indian Elephants. 
Megatherium, or extinct sloth, from Buenos Ayres ; Glypto- 
don, or extinct armadillo, the shell measured 12 ft. in length. 
At the "W. end of the same room is the fossil human skeleton 
from Guadaloupe, embedded in a limestone which is in pro- 
cess of formation at the present day. A case filled with 
remains of man and animals from a cave at Bnmiquel, dept. 
of Aveyron, France ; human skulls enclosed in tufas; flint 
implement ; bones of reindeer and other animals fashioned 
by the flint ; jaws and other bones of ox, split open for ex- 
tracting the marrow. 

NorOiem Zoological OaUeiy, Room 6. — The wall-cases con- 
tain a series of the Skulls of the larger Mammalia, to illus- 
trate the characters of the families and genera ; of the Nests 
of Birds, arbours of the two species of Bower Bird; the one 
ornamented with fresh water shells and bones, and the other 
with feathers and land shells, &c. The table-cases: — ^the 
hibes of Annulose Animals, the casts of the interior cavities 
of Shells, and various specimens of shells, illustrative of the 
diseases and malformation of those animals. Room 7. — The 
wall-cases contain the collection of Reptiles and Batrachian 
Animals, preserved dry and in spirits ; and the table-cases 
the first part of the collection of the hard part of Radiated 
Animals, including Sea Eggs, Sea Stars, and Encrinites. 
Room 8. — The waU cases contain the Handed and Glirine 
Mammalia, and the table-cases the different kinds of Corals. 
Room 9. — The wall-cases contain the collection of Fish, and 
the table-cases a ffew specimens of Annulose Animals, to ex- 
hibit their systematic arrangement. 

The collection of Insects and Orusiacea are preserved in 
cabinets. They may be seen by persons wishing to consult 
them for the purpose of study (by application to the Keeper 
of the Zoological Collection) every Tuesday and Thursc&iy. 
Apply two days previous. Room 10. — The wall-oases contam 
the Molluscous and Radiated Animals in spirits. Over the 
wall-cases is a very large Wasps' Nest from India ; and some 
Neptime's Cups — a kind of sponge — ^from Singapore. Tahle 
cases: — Sponges of different kinds, showing their various 
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forms and structure, and ^ome preserved in flint of the 
same character. 

Rooms 17, 18 — The Botanwal Collection is very large, and 
eonsists principally of the Herbaria of Sir Joseph Banlis and 
Mr. Robert Brown; 800 vols, of plants, collected by Sir 
Hans Sloane ; the Dutch Hortus Clififortianus, described by 
Linns&us himself; Burmann's Ceylon Plants. 

Portrait^ — (onthe walls of the E. Zoological Gallery) — 116 in 
number, and not very good. A few, however, deserve to be 
mentioned : — VesaliuB, by Sir Antonio More. Captain William 
Dampier, by Murray (both from the Sloane Collection). Sir 
Robert Cotton, the founder of the Cottonian Library. Sir 
William Cotton, his son, Robert, Earl of Oxford, and Edward, 
Earl of Oxford (both presented by the Duchess Dowager of 
Portland). Humphrey Wanley. George Vertue (presented 
by his widow). Sir Hans Sloane, half-length, by Slaughter, 
Dr. Birch. Andrew Marvell. Alexander Pope. Matthew 
Prior, by Hydum, from an original by Richaidson. Oliver 
Cromwell, by WaHker (bequeathed, 1784, by Sir Robert 
Rich, Bart., to whose great-grandfather, Nathaniel Rich, 
Esq., then serving as a Colonel of Horse in the Parlia- 
mentary Army, it was presented by Cromwell himself). 
Mary Davis, an inhabitant of Great Saughall in Cheshire, 
taken 1668, "ortotw 74:" (at the age of 28 an excrescence 
grew upon her head, like a wen, which continued 30 years, 
and then grew into two horns, one of which the profile 
represents). Thomas Britfcon, the musical small-coal-man, 
"aAatU 91, 1703," by /. WooUuton. MieceUaneoue Curiosities. 
— A gold snuff-box set with diamonds, and ornamented with 
a miniature portrait of Napoleon, by whom it was presented, 
in 1815, to the late Hon. Mrs. Damer. Another, less hand- 
some, presented by Napoleon to Lady Holland. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, of paintings of all schools, 
occupies the N. side of TraMgar-square, the site of the 
King's Mews. The National Gallery was founded in 1824, 
and the present building erected, 1832-38, from the designs 
of W. Wilkins, R.A., at a cost of 96,000?. The columns of 
the portico were those of Carlton House. The Royal Academy 
was removed from the E. half of the building to Burlington 
Gardens, 1869, and the National Gallery retains its position. 
An entirely new edifice is projected, to be extended over the 
site of the Workhouse behind, which is bought for 67,000Z. 

The National Gallery is open on Monday, Tues., Wed., and 
Sat to the public; on Thurs. and Fri. to artists; from 10 
till 6 fi-om Nov. to April,— and from 10 till 6 in May, June, 
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July, Aiigtut, and the first tiio 
weeks <^ September. The Qaller; 
is wholly closed during the laat 
two weeks of September and the 
month of October. 

The Natioiul Qallery originated 

in the purchase by Gk^vemmeiit, in 

1824, of Mr. Anget^teio'B collection 

of 38 pictureB, for 57,0001.' In ISaSj 

g SirQeo.Beaumontgftve 10 pictures, 

■I valued at 7500 guineas. Important 

:^ baquestB by the Rev. W. Holwell 

2 Carr, Lord Famborough, and others, 
followed, independently of the Tui- 
ner bequest and of Mr. Vernon's no- 
ble giit of 162 works of tho English 
school. Though inferior in extent 
to the six great galleriea on the 
Continent, at the present moment 

5 it is scarcely seisind to any in the 
8 value and choiceness of the worla 
1 it contains, and id the number of 
ij paintingi authenticated by the de- 
ta aeriptiouB of Vsaari and other con- 
I temporary authorities. Down to 
E 1861 the naUon expended in the 
S purchase of 234 pictures, lOi,B0Bl- : 
2G9 pictures have been given, and 
240 bequeathed. The Ifational Gal- 
lery owes much of iU actuaJ pre- 
eminence to the vary important ae- 
ceseiona it obtiuncd during the ad- 
J miniatradon of the late Sir Charles 
^ Eaatlake; eapeciallyin worksofthe 
o Italian Schools, eome of them from 
S tho Lombardi and Beauoouain Gal- 

3 leries. The total number of pic- 
tures is about 880— but many of 
these are exhibited at S. Kensing- 
ton from want of roam here. Hr. 
Womum's is the best catalogue oi 
tbe pictures, and maybe had in the 
Gallery. Below are enumerated some 
of the best pictures by the greatest 
maatera. 

The pictures have been moat 
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satisfactorily re^arranged by Sir Wm. Bozall since the remoyal 
of the Boyal Academy from Trafalgar Square in 1869, in 
eleven apartments instead of five, and are now displayed, 
ivithout crowding, to the greatest advantage. 

Obierve — Room 1, entered directly from the staircase, is 
devoted to the Earliest Efforts of the Italian School, yery 
curious but interesting chiefly in an historical point of view.. 

P. UccsLLO (a rare magier) : Battle of St Egjdio.— Cimabub, 666 : 
Madonna and Child with Angels. 

Koom 2, Early Italian School. 

Bbvozzo Gozzoij, S83 : Virgin and Child enthroned, five Saints, men- 
tioned by Yasari : the original contract for the paiuting, 1461, exists. — 
Pbulbobino di Sah Daitiblk, 778: Virgin and Child enthroned, with 
St. JamM and St. George.— Pollajuolo, 292 : Martyrdom of St Sehas- 
tian, praised by Yasari, and studied by Michael Angelo. — OaoAavA, 569- 
57^ Coronation of the Yirgln by the Savionr, with Angels and twenty- 
four Saints on either side, j^nted for the Chnreh of St Pietro Mag^ore, 
Flormce, and perhaps the finest work of Orgagna in any gallery. — 
Ajdboo. Bobgononb, 298 : Marriage of St Catherine ; 779-80, Portraits. 
—Cablo Criyblli : Madonna and Child with SS. Jerome and Sebastian , 
ealled M. della Rondine from the Swallow introduced in it— Loa. da. 
Cbbdi, 648 : Yirgin kneeling to the Infant laid on the ground.— Fba 
Abobuoo, 663 : Christ with the Banner of the Resurrection, with an 
army of Patriarchs, Saints, and Beatl on each side ; 266 figures In all, 
" 80 beautiful,'* says Yasari, ^ that they appear truly to be beings of 
Paradise.**- FU.IPPIN0 Lippi, 293 : Yirgin and Child : SS. Jerome and 
Dominie in adoration. 

Booms 3, 4, and 5. Best works of Italian masters of the 
best period, hardly to be matched for excellence in the 
whole of £urope, and nearly all painted within the space of 
50 years. Every picture here deserves study. 

Ifo 1.— Sbbastiak DSL PiOHBO '. the Raising of Lazarus. The most 
important Italian painting in England; painted in competition with 
Raphael's Transfiguration. Michael Angelo assisted the painter with 
a sketch for the figure of Lazarus, which still exists. It was painted 
for a church at Narbonne and thence came into the Orleans gallery 
(A. 8500 guineas).— Titian : Bacchus and Ariadne ; a marvel of harmo- 
nious design ana richness of colouring. 4. A shepherd adoring the Holy 
Family. 85. Yenus and Adonis, fh)m the Colonna Palace. 278. Noli me 
taogare ; 636. Portrait of Ariosto.— Corbegoio, 10 : Mercury teaching 
Cupid to read in tiie presence of Yenus; purchased along with the 
Eoce Homo in Room 4, nom the late Marquis of Londonderry for 10,0002. ; 
23. Holy Family (Vierge au Panier) St. Joseph working as a carpenter. 
—Feawcbsco Fbancia, 179: Virgfin and Child, with two Saints on 
either side, in front the infant Sr. John ; 180. The Entombment, a 
Lunette (Luoca Qallery, 86001.)— Room 4. Giov. Bellini, 189 : The 
Doge Loredano in his cap and robe; firom Beckford collection. 726. The 
Agony in the Garden; background, a view of Jerusalem: 694. St. 
Jerome in his study, a work of marvellous finish and truth ; Virgin and 
Child.— Pibtbo Pbrdgino: Yirgin adoring the Infant; Three Angels 
in the sky ; on left St. Michael, on right St Raphael, Archangels, pajnted 
for the Certosa at Pavia, purchased from the Duke Melzi, 40W*.— 
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CoBBsooio, 16 : Eooe Homo; Marco Baaaiti, Virgin and Child asleep : 
—Paul Ykbomhb, 294 : The family of Darius at the feet of Alexander, 
^' The finest work of the master In Italy." —Rtukin ; from tlie Pisani 
Palace, Venice (14,0002.). 

Room 5. Smaller Italiftn Pictures. 

Baphakl, 744: The Garragh, or Aldobrandlni Holy Family, so 
called from two former possessors, *a small picture (90002.). 168. St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, tvom the Beck ford collection (50002.). 213. 
Vision of a Knight^ with Raphael's original sketch (10602.).— Antonbllo 
DA MxsaiirA, 173 : Head of the SaTionr. Filippo Lippi, 666 : The An- 
nuociation ; And. dbl Sabto, 690: His own Portrait; Mioh. Ahoelo, 
790: The Entombment, a sketch of ^tesX rarity.— Gioboiokb, 369 
A Knight in Armour. 

Room 6. Later Italian and Spanish. 

MuBiLLo, 18: Holy Family (80002.); 176. Infant St. John and the 
Lamb 0^1002.)— Vblabquxz, 197 : Wild Boar hunt, Philip IV. and his 
Court (28002.) ; 232. Adoration of the Shepherds.— Salvatob Rosa : A 
Grand Landscape, figures of Mercury and the Woodman (16802.)— Cana- 
I.BTTI : Grand Canal, Venioe.^Goioo, 271 : Head of Christ ; Susannah 
and the Elders (12602.)— Ann. Cabbacci, 9 : Christ bearing the Gross 
appearing to St Peter. 

Room 7. Frenoh and German Schools. 

Clauds : Noble Landscape ; 5. Seaport at Sunset ; 6. Cave of Adul- 
1am, Chlgi Claude (2706 g^neas); 12. Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca; 
14. Seaport, Queen of Sheba (40002.) ; SO. Embarkation of St. Ursula. 
In the midst of these Claudes are hung (by direction of his own last 
will) two of J. M. W. Turner's masterpieces, Sun rising in a Mist over 
the Sea, and Carthage. They will bear the comparison Turner was so 
anxious to challenge.— Mabtin Schon : Death of the Virgin.— J. Vak 
Etck; 222 and 290. Two Men's Portraits ; 186. An Interior, J. Amolfinl 
and his wife (600 guineas).— Mbiilino, 686 : The Virijln and Child, small 
figures in a gardeo.—Nio. PoussiN : Bacchanals.— Oabpbb Poussin: A 
Grand Landsei^ ; Abraham and Isaac : Land-storm : Dido and JSneas ; 
Italian Landscape (F. 700 guineas). 

Room 8. Flemish and Dutch Schools. 

Dibbick Boutb, 788 : Translation of St. Hubert.— Alb. Cutp : Por- 
trait of a gentlenum ; 63. A Sunny Landscape on the Rhine.— Rubens, 
89: Rape of the Sabines; 194. Judgment of Paris (42002.); 59. The 
Braaen Serpent ; 66. Long Landscape inolu'diog his own Chateau (15002.) 
— Rbhbbandt, 767: Christ blessing little children; 775. Old woman's 
bead; Portrait of a Gentleman; 45. Woman taken in Adultery.— 
BuYBDAix; 8. Exquisite Laodsoape (62502.).— Van Dtck, 52: Portrait 
of Gevartius ; 50. St. Ambrose refusing the Emperor Theodosius admis- 
sion into the church.—- Db Hooobb : Courtyard of a Dutch house (13002 ) 
— Tbbbubo ; Meetiiu: of the Members of th<» Congress of Munster 
which led to the Signing of the Peace of Westphalia ; from the Demi- 
doff Collection, purchased for 73501. by Lord Hertford and presented 
to the National Gallery by Sir B. Wallace. 

Room 9*— ig occupied with /. M. W. Turner's early works. 

Fort Roc, Val d'Aosta, an Alpine gorge; 478. A 'Blacksmith's 
Forge in the manner of Wilkle ; 499. Decline of Carthage ; 480. Tra- 
faUar— Death of Nelson, a wonderful representation of a sea-fight, tlie 
' Victory' between two French ships; 472. Calais Pier, boats in a stormy 
sea; 476. A Shipwreck; 481. Spithead; 492. A Frosty MomiDg,ina 
ploughed field ; 497. Crossing the Brook. 
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Room 10 — is filled with Turner* 8 later works. 

305. Bay of Balie ; 612. Balie-CsUguU's Bridge ; 616. GMlde Harold; 
—The Fighting TAn^raire towed into her last berth; 508. PolTphemus 
And Ulysses; 588. The burial of Wilkie by night;— The Sun of 
Venice going down ; —Van Tromp ; 638. Rain, Steam, and Speed ; 686, 
Fort Bnysdael. 

Room 11. Select Works of the English Schools. 

Sib Joshua Rbt holds, 162: The Infant Samuel; 182. Studies of 
Angels' heads; 807. The Age of Innocence; 79. The Graces, th ee 
daughters of Sir W. Montgomery ; — Portrait of Lord Heathfield, 
Governor of Gibraltar during the siege ; — Portrait of William Wind- 
ham. — ^Lkblis : — Sancho and the Duchess ; — My Uncle Toby and 
Widow Wadman.— WiLKiB, 122 : The Village Festival ; »9. The Blind 
Fiddler; 831. The Newsmonger. — Constablu, 160; The Cornfield. — 
CoLUixs, 861 : Happy as a King.— Gainsbobough : Orpen, the Parish 
Clerk of Bradford; 683. Mrs. Siddons; 789. The Baillie Family; 
80. The Market Cart. — The Watering-Place.—HooABTH:— Marriage 
k la Mode, a series of six pictures, Hogarth's greatest work, for which 
he received 110 gnineas^-Mr. Angerstein gave 13812. for them.— Stbwabt 
Newtov, 353: Yorick and the Grtsette.—STODBABT:— Antony and 
Cleopatra.— W. MiTLBBADY : — The Last in; — Crossing the Brook. — 
Eastlakx, Sib Chablbs:- Haidee, Greek Girl. — R. Wilson; 801; 
Italian View. 

In 1871 the National Gallery received an impoHant acces- 
fiion in the pictures, 72 in number, collected, with great 
judgment^ by^the 2nd Sir Robt. Peel, in eluding 22 Bpeoimens 
of Dnteh maaters not before represented in the national 
GoUeoiion. The price gii^n by Parliament to his son was 
75,0002. They include 3 by Jtenibrcmdt; 2 by lltibenSy the well- 
known Ghapeau de Paille, (3500 guineas), and the Triumph 
of Silemis, (11002.) ; 2 by Vtm Dycky a Genoese Senator and 
his wife, bought at Genoa by Sir David Wilkie ; 7 by jD. 
Tmiers; 2 by Jwac OHade, one a Village Scene, very fine ; 1 
hj AeUitm Ostade; 1 by Jem Stem; 1 by Terlmrg ; 2 by. 
0. Metsu,; 1 by F, Mieris ; 1 by W. Mieris ; 1 by G. J>ouw, 
the Poulterer^s Shop, fine ; 8 by Ouyp, a moated ruined Castle, 
▼ery fine; 4 by Hobibemay The Avenue of Middelhamis, 
wonderful, the ducks and geese by WyntfcunJc^ and the 
figures by Lingelbach ; 2 by I)e ffooghe ; 1 by Paul Potter ; 
3 by llujfsdad; 2 by Backhuysen ; 1 by Berghem ; 1 by Ofm- 
ai2(ff Coquet; 3 by Karel du Jardm; 6 by Wowfermems, one 
a cabinet piece with a white horse ; 2 by Vander ffeyden; 
8 by .4. Vamdervelde, one a Calm, very fine; 8 by W. Vander- 
Viide; 1 by F, Snydere; 2 by Wyrumts ; 1 by Slingehmd* ; 
1 by /cB». Li/ngdba^; 1 by Moucheron and A. Va/ndervdde ; 
8 by QoMpao' Netscher. The portraits of Dr. Johnson, and of 
Admiral Keppel, are two of the finest works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The drawings by Rubens, which form a portion 
of the Peel collection, are unsurpassed. 
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Obitrve,— In the Hall : Statue of Sir David Wilkie, by 
S. Joseph; Wilkie*s palette is let into the pedestaL Alto- 
relievo, by T. Banks, R.A., Thetis and her Nymphs rising 
from the sea to condole with Achilles on the loss of Patroclus 
(fine). 

' SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, Brompton, beyond 
Brompton Church, 1 mile from Hyde Park Comer, built 
upon the estate purchased with the surplus funds derived 
from the Exhibition of 1851. It is also approached from the 
. Kensington Road and from Hyde Park by Exhibition Road, 
/ and is very near the S. Kensington station of the Metro- 
^ politan District Railway. (See R^lway Map.) 
r Admission. — Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free ; from 
j 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (N.B. the galleries are lighted at night). 
I Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, students' days : admis- 
I sion to public 6d,, from 10 a.m. to i p.m. There are wait- 
I ing and refreshment rooms, furnished with lavatories, near 
Vthe entrance. 

, This truly national museum of Art, and of Manufiictures as 
allied to Art, has sprung up in the short space of seventeen 
1 years to be one of the most considerable and important in 
i Europe. It originated, 1852, in a project of the Prince Con- 
i sorfc, ably carried out by its courageous and persevering direc- 
tor, H. Cole, Esq., C. B. , supported by the liberality of Par- 
liament. Its collections of objects of medisdvaland modem art> 
partly obtained at great cost from all parts of the globe, partly 
of contributions sent on loan by their owners, consist of 
paintings, sculptures, goldsmiths' work, jewels and enamels, 
carved ivories, porcelain, pottery, terra-cotta and glass, 
metal-work, arms and armour, ornamental furniture, 
carvings in wood and stone, tapestries, embroideries, Sec 
■' These collections are arranged in a Building of red biick 
and terra cotta erected for the purpose, 1869-71, and in two 
large glazed courts, in the style of the Crystal Palace, and 
; the cloisters around them on the ground, and in galleries 
l^above. (See Plan,,) 

The South Court is decorated along the upper part of its 

walls with whole length portraits in mosaic of the principal 

artists the world has produced. The court is divided by a 

> passage through the middle, over which runs (12) Prince Albert 

.' Gallery. The W. division is occupied by the Loan Collec- 

tion, of most valuable objects, lent for exhibition, by their 

owners, from the Queen downwards. These objects are, of 

coarse, liable to constant change. The E. division is filled 

with specimens of modern art manufactures purchased at 

he Paris, London, and other Great Exhibitions. The total 

jost down to 1872, including building, was 1,600,000/. 
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f Adjoining this is (11) the Oriental OoUection. Chinese and 
/ Japanese porcelain, brouze, enamels, carvings, lacquered 
V ware, various textile fabrics, shawls, muslins, cloth of goWr 
1 &c. 

^ In the North Court are exhibited a marble gallery carvea 

fby Baccio d*Agnola, from Sta. Chiara, in Florence (c. 1500), 

and a pulpit from the same ch. 1520 ; a Moorish c&rved wood 

pulpit from Cairo, 15th century ; Sir Christopher Wren s 

, oiiginal model for St. Paul's, arranged as a Greek cross witn 

/ equal arms (see St. Paul's, p. 1 13) ; the Waterloo vase of a block 

/ of Carrara marble, taken from the French during the ww", 

/ carved with bas reliefs by Westmacott, representing the 

Battle of Waterloo, and George, Prince-Regent, leading » 

I charge of the Life-Guards ! ! — ^several marbles and wax models 

j ascribed to Mic. Angelo, from Florence. Wrought «w» 

1 gates, with elegant scrolls, the work of Huntingdon Sha^> 

I the Nottingham smith, 1694, brought from Hampton Court. 

! Casts from Trajan's column ; the Biga, or Roman chanot 

/ of the Vatican, and of M. Angelo's David; two pulpiw 

by Giovanni and Nic. Pisano from Pisa ; the Shrine of o • 

Sebald at Nuremberg. In the cloisters round the court, 

casts from Cinque Cento sculpture; numerous specimj^ 

of enamelled terra-cotta or Luca della Robbia ware. Au* 

Ctique Musical instruments.— huiea, mandolins, harps; afinge 
organ (16th century) said to have belonged to Luther; i^^^' 
del's harpsichord. 
/.--In the W. cloister (7) adjoining this Court is the Art Library 
Tof 30,000 vols., chiefly works of reference; iUustrationfl ; 
I Galleries of painting and sculpture ; many works of &^^ 
I cost may be easily consulted here. 

j^r^he next compartment is filled with carved irones^, 
^dyptichs, Roman and Byzantine, casts of ivories, six pla<l'^^ 
\of Cupidons by Du Quesnoy, Ac. , 

/^ In the N.W., or School Cloisters, (4) near Exhibition Roa^'^ 
[ are specimens of Metal Work ; seals, art bronzes, loc*^ 
\ steel coffers; weapons, swords, wheel-lock pistols; c*J^"*? 
in lithographic stone, soapstone, boxwood ; articles of cuir 
bouill^; Damascene work; decorated pewter by Fran^'^ 
Briot; altar-pieces or retables of carved wood; s***® ^' 
irigges, and sedan-chairs. 

yin the NoHh Cloister, (3) electrotype casts of the regalia in 
/the Tower, of rare armour in the Louvre, of the chair o 
XDagobert J bronze gates in Cathedral of Pisa, and Baptfeterj 
I of Florence; seven-branched candlestick from Milan; Frenca 
land Flemish Tapestry, 15th and 16th centuries; old Fu^^' 
Uure, sideboards ) carved and inlaid with marquetry, cabine*s» 
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An.'ought-iron gates, gratings, stove-irons ; priests' Robes and 

lEmbroidery ; the Syon cope, 13 th century, covered with 

/forty-five coats of arms of Roman Catholic families, originally 

/ at Syon Nunnery on the Thames ; also various other eopes, 

Vfiliasubles, dalmatics of silk, needle-work, &c. 

The New Museum of red brick (1 & 2), set ofif with rich and 
fifective ornaments in terra-cotta (Captain Fowke's design), 
forms three sides of a square. The Central division contains 
on the ground-floor excellent Refreshment Rooms, and, on 
ither hand. Retiring Rooms for ladies and gentlemen. Above 
his is a Theatre for the delivery of popular lectures, 
r Trom the W. end of the- hall a handsome Staircase, appro- 
I priately lined with majolica, leads into the Keramic Gallery, 
I the columns of which are also encased in majolica^ each 
j bearing the portrait of some distinguished " Potter,'' whose 
V^rks are grouped around it. 

f Among the fine works of china, majolica, and pottery 
here assembled, note — A plate bearing on it a painter of 
majolica at his work in his study (Caffagiolo, c. 1515, 150/.)« 
Lnstred majolica plates by Maestro Giorgio of Qubbio; 
plate with a girl's portrait (Soulages coll. 100/.) ; plateau of 
majolica, with bust of Perugino (Soulages colL, 2001.) ; 
Henri Deux Ware, resembling ivory inlaid, made at Oiron 
near Thouars; a high candlestick, (7502.,) 1541; a large 
plateau, (1402.,) 1535 ; a salt-cellar (3002.) ; tazza and cover, 
(4502.,) 1535; tazza, inlaid with black (1802.); Italian Faenza 
vase and cover (1480) ; Plaque of the Resurrection 1262. ; 
Virgin and Child under a Gothic arch ; Palissy ware, very 
choice, numerous specimens of Sevres bleu du roi; tur- 
quoise bleu ; Capo di Monte, Venetian, Doccia, and other 
china-ware; vases by Minton, Copeland, he, which gained 
medals at the great Exhibitions; specimens of china from 
Chelsea, Bow, Derby, Worcester, Bristol, Plymouth, Leeds, 
Staffordshire ; small terra-cotta bust of Flaxman, modelled 
by himself, 1778, (1612.,) is appropriately placed near a 
selection of his best works ; the Wedgwood vase, eg^-shape, 
with Cupids, a black basalt vase ; plaques bearing classic has- 
relie&; small cameos, white on blue ground. Here is a 
German stove covered with glazed terra-cotta tiles, bearing 
in relief the story of Mordecai ; two tall china vases from 
St. Petersburg given to the Museum by the Emperor of 
^ussia after the 1862 Exhibition. 
^ From the Porcelain Gallery there is a ready entrance to 
1 the Picture Gallbrixs ; but before entering them it is yr 
\ to visit the Prince Albert QaXlerp, stretching like a bri 
t across the centre of the South Court (12),andoonitaining m 
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^very precious objects. A metallic mirror of steel, damascened 
with gold and silver, made at Milan, 1550; Enamels of 
Limoges and Byzantine work; shrine in the form of a^^ 
eh. (12th century) ; casket with dancing figui*es by L. Lim0.u< 
sin, 16th century (10002.) ; Qerman tryptich, 13th century^ 
with the Cruc^&xion and other Scripture subjects; altar 
crosses, episcopal staffs, croziers, &c., cups in crystal, agate,, 
ivory, amber; ivory tankard from Augsburg; the Martelli 
bronze designed by Donatello, Florence ; clocks of early 
date; the Emperor Rudolph's astronomioil globe; bronze 
candlestick from Qloueester, 1104 ; ancient and modem 
watches; cameos; intaglios; jewellery. 

/-' In a suite of well-arranged Qalleries are exhibited THE 
I VERNON AND SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION, British 
vScHOOLS, belonging to the National Gallery. 

f HuTSH AM : Original Portrait of Iiaak Walton, the angler.— Hooabth : 
1 Portrait of Himself (the well-known engraved head).— R. Wilson: 
I Meecenau' Villa; Grand Landscape, with the story of Miobe and her 
/ children.— Gainbbobough : the Market-cart. -Lawbbkcb : John Philip 
j Kemble, as Hamlet.— Gilbebt Stuabt: Portrait of Woollett, the 
longravor. 

~~^ The Sheepshanks CoUeetion. 

The late John Sheepshanks, Esq., while yet alive, bestowed on the 
nation a coUectiun of 284 Oil Paiotings, chiefly of modem British artists, 
—formed by himself,— besides drawings, Ac., yalued at 60,0001. It in- 
cludes some of the finest and most popular works of the English school: 
including Wilbie* sBrotea Jar, and Duncan Gray ; Mulreadf^s Choosing 
the WeddingGowD,— Giving a Bitp. -First Love; 8ir Edwin Lcmdtet^t 
Jack In Office,— Highland Drovers,— the Shepherd's Chief Moamer. — 
Twa Dogs, Ac. ; (7. B. Leslie's Uncle Toby an d *»»• '^^^t'Z W*^""",— 
Catherine and Petnichio, andTlTtt MUry ^ives or Windsor; Boea 
Sonheurf The Horse Fair. 
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The Vernon CoUeetion of the English School. 



102 Pictures, presented to the nation in 1847 by Robert Vernon, Esq., 
who died in 1849. — Gaiksborouoh : Landscape, Sunset — ^Richabd Wil- 
son: four small pictures. — Louthsbboubo : small Landscape — Snt A. 
W. Callgott, R.A. : Littlehampton Pier; Coast Scene; Crossing the 
\ Brook.— Wilkib: the Bagpiper; the First Ear-ring; the Whiteboy's 
j Cabin.— E. Bibd, R.A.: the RaflSe for the Watch.— Const ablb, R.A.; 
/ His Father's Mill.- Collins, R.A.: Prawn Fishers.— P. Nasmyth: 
( small Landscape in the manner of Hobbema. — Ettt: the Bathers. — 
\ Tubnbb, K.A.: William III. landing at Torbay; Composition Land- 
) scape (fine) ; Two Views In Venice. 

/ T. UwiNS, R.A. : Claret Vintage.— F. R. Leb, R.A. : two Landscapes. 
I — T. Cbeswick, R.A. : Landscape. — Edwin Landsbbb, R.A. : £fi||£g. 
and Wll,1^ comoanion pictures ;— Highland I^per and Dogs;— Spaniels 
I faf K^ng Charles's Dretidl- the Dying Stag;— High Life and LdW. Life. 
/ '— T. WEBBiKJL R.A.! ta y Pft T"?** ^^f^^ —'^ Maclisb, R.A.: the 
/ Play Scene in Hamlet; UalToUo anS U6 Countess.- Sib C. L^East- 
X j.AKK, PJI.A. : Christ weeping over Jerusalem.- E. M. Wav>, ^tjft. A. : 
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the Disgrace of Clarendon; *^^Tm|* ^11 ?Y daring the South Sga 
Bubble— J. Lixnbll: Landscape.— JB. YT. O^U, A.R.A.! hro SU ' 
pieSR^SiDNBT CkK>PBB, AJS.A.: a Cattle piece. — ^F. Danbt, A.R.A. 
Landscape. — Acoustus l^aOj A.R.A. : Scene from Gil Bias.— F.Goodall, 
A^B.A.: the Village FesUval. 

The Cabtoons of Raphael 
were broaght from Hampton Court, 1865, and placed in a 
gallery expressly proyided for them. There is a want of 
light to see them properly, blinds being drawn to prevent 
injury by the sun. But much greater injury is to be appre- 
hended from the penetrating soot of the London atmosphere. 
^ These seyen cartoons, justly regarded as the grandest pro- 
ductions of Christian art, were executed by Raphael at the 
command of LeoX., 1514, as patterns for tapestries to adorn 
the lower part of the walls of the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican, the roof and E. end of which had been already 
painted by Michael Angelo. They are drawings on card- 
board (carton) in chalk, tinted with distemper. The sub- 
jects are : — Christ's Charge to P eter : — T he Death of Ana- 
nias; — P flter and John at the Beautiful Gate/ tiealTng the 
Came Man : — Paurimd isaroabaa .ftLXysira"; — ElyrharT Eo 
uck Blind:— Paul Prg yhing at Ath^ttg; — The 
iraculous l)rauglii oi^ VisHes. 

The NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, founded 1868, 
at the suggestion of Earl Stanhope, who is the first President, 
is placed temporarily in South Kensington Museum. 
} The collection, though at present in its infancy, contains 
about 850 interesting poiiiraits, &c., of British worthies, 
among them Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakspeare (Chandos por- 
trait, from Stowe), Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
, Archbishop Laud (by Old Stone) ; Bishop Warburton, "Wesley, 
' Whitefield preaching, Dr. Watts ; Lord Lovat, by Hogarth ; 
Zvc^Tccs Bentham as a boy, Erasmus Darwin, by Wright of 
Derby; by Reynolds, Himself, Adm. Eeppel,and Sir William 
Chambers ; by Romney, Cumberland ; by Walker, Ireton ; by 
Kndler, Judge Jefferies ; by Lawrtnce, Wilberforce (a head) 
and Sir Jaa. Mackintosh ; by Ahhott, Nollekens ; by Beechey, 
Mrs. Siddons; by Naytmith, Robt. Bums; by WUkie, his own 
Portrait ; Princess Charlotte, Pope, Drydcn, Waller, Steele, 
Prior, Byron : — Lord Clive, Wolfe, Nelson, Gen. Picton, 
Pitt, Fox, Walpole, Sir Wm. Temple ; by Lely, Lord Wm. 
Russell : — Sam. Pepys, Dan. O^Conncll, R Cobden, and Nell 
<Gwynne. George Scharf, Esq., is the learned keeper. 

Metbick Collection of Abmoub. 
In the long Gallery skirting the Horticultural Gardens, 
\ entered from Exhibition Road, the collection of armow^ 
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formed by Sir Samuel Meyiick, formerly at Goodrich Court, 
is well arranged in chronological order. In the first bay, 
works of early art ; an ancient British bronze shield ; 
found in the bed of the Witham, Lincolnshire ; the umbo 
or boss of shield set with cornelians ; British helmet, swords, 
&c. ; jousting helmet of Sir Hichard Fembridge, 1875 ; a 
saddle of German work. Here are twelve mounted figures 
in full armour, from the time of Henry YI., the earliest 
date of any known suit of plate armour; armour of 
Bmperor Maximilian ; armour of Elector of Bavaria ; 
fluted suit (1495) ; puffed suit (1510) ; black armour of a 
Knight of Ravenna (1525) ; chain shirting and suite of mail ; 
specimens of early firearms ; a tube attached to an axe fired 
as a pistol by a match ; the sword of Battle Abbey ; one en- 
graved in the style of A. Diirer; targets of Charles Y. and 
Francis I. ; cross-bows of the time of Elizabeth ; a mounted 
^"ooper of the Civil Wars. 

r All these collections are intended more or less to subserve 

I the purpose of the School of Art, a branch of the Govern- 

I ment Department of Science and Art. Lessons in Drawing, 

I Modelling, &c., are given by first-class masters to Male and 

(Female pupils, (including many ladie^) at a moderate cost. 

^^T?he Art Library of Reference, adjoining the N. Court, is a 

/most useful collection of all the works on the subject, in- 

I eluding Illustrations, all the European Galleries of Painting, 

/sculpture, &c., both public and private, whioh may be 

f eadUy consulted. 

/-^he Museum of Patents, deposited here temporarily, con- 
I tains an accumulation of machines and models; among them 
/the original spinning and carding machine of Arkwright; 
I model of the First Locomotive (Trevethickls) ; the Beam 
{Engine model made by James Watt; the first Steam Engine 
vfor ships (Millar of Dalswinton and Symington) ; also a col- 
Jlection of Portraits of Great Inventors. 

At a short distance from the Museum rises the Royal 
Albert Hall of Arts, or South Kensington Amphitheatre, be- 
tween Hyde Park and the Horticultural Gardens; a vast 
structure, capable of holding 10,000 persons^ in the form of 
an ancient circus, but roofed over by a glass dome. The de- 
sign was suggested by the Prince Consort, oamed out by 
Capt. Scott ; the first stone was laid by the Queen, May 20, 
1868, and it was opened by Her Majesty, March 29, 1871. It 
.is designed for exhibitions of art and science, for concerts, 
public meetings, and balls. The shell of the building, 
Those exterior is richly decorated with coloured brick bjiA 
firra-cotta ornaments of good design, surmounted by a 
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frieze of coloured mosaic representing the various peoples of 
the globe, by Minton, consists of two concentric walls, 
between which are the staircases, corridors, &c. It measures 
200 feet in length, and 160 feet across, and is 140 feet 
high, lined with seats rising step fashion around an oval 
arena, in the manner of a Koman circus, but one end is occu* 
pied by an organ and Orchestra, holding 2000 performers. 
On the ground is an oval arena holding 1000 persons, and 
two tiers of boxes form a girdle midway. Above these run 
a balcony for 2300, and a Gallery for 2000 spectators. 
Access and egress are facilitated by wedge-shaped corridors 
opening outwards. The oval hemispherical dome is formed 
of huge iron ribs ingeniously supported in a central ring. 
The cost of the build^, about 200,0002., has been defrayed 
by a sort of Joint Stock Company arrangement, by selling 
boxes on the first tier to hold IQ, for 1000^ each, and on 
the second to hold 6, at 500/. each. 

BETHNAL aREEN MUSEUM.— The exhibition is open 
from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays; en other days, to students and others, at a 
charge of 6d, closing at 6 p.m. 

INTKENATIONAL EXHIBITIONS.— In 1871, aseries of 
Halls and GktUeries were constructed, continuously, around 
the Horticultural Gardens, communicating on the N. with 
the Royal Albert Hall, to serve for Annual Exhibitions of 
the products of all Nations. It has two entrances from Ex- 
hibition Road, two from Prince Albert Road, and one from 
Kensington Road, through the Royal Albert Hall. The Ex- 
hibition is open from May 1, to September 80. 

The ground S. of this, being the site of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, i» occupied by extensive constructions now in 
progress to contain the Collections of Natural History from 
the British Museum. 

MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OP SUR- 
GEONS (HUNTERIAN MUSEUM), Linooln's-Inn-Fields, 
South side, marked by its handsome portico, was built from 
Sir Charles Barry's design, 1835, and is said to have cost 
40,000Z. The Museum is open to the Members of the College, 
to the Trustees of the Himterian Collection, and to Visitors 
introduced by them personally or by written orders on the 
public days, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
from 1 2 to 5 from March to August, and from 12 to 4 from the 
1st of October to February 28. During the month of Septem- 
ber the Museum is closed. The Museum is also open as above 
to Peers and Members of Parliament; to all Fellows and 
Licentiates of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
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in the United EUngdoci ; to the Officers in the Public Service ; 
to the Members of all the Learned and Scientific Bodies in the 
United Kingdom, and to persons introduced by them respec- 
tively ; and to all Learned and Scientific Foreigners. The 
Secretary and Conservator exercise their discretion in the 
case of applications for admission from other persons. 

The Collection of the Royal College of Surgeons is de« 
signed to facilitate the study of the phenomena of life, both in 
health and disease, as the true foundation upon which the 
rational practice of the healing art is based. With this view, 
the Collection is divided into two chief departments. The 
first, the Physiological Series, contains examples of every im- 
portant modification of the different structures or organs by 
which the functions of life are carried on, throughout the 
whole range of organized beings, in a natural condition. 
The second, the Pathological Series, exhibits the same 
structures or organs, under the influence of injury, disease, 
or malformation. 

The Hunterian ColkcHonf which forms the basis, and a 
large proportion of the contents of the Museum, was 
originally arranged in a building which its founder, John 
Hunter, erected for it in 1785, behind his house in Leicester 
Square. He died October 16, 1793, aged 64. By his will, 
he directed his Museum to be offered, in the first instance^ 
to the British Qovemment, and in case of refusal, to be sold 
in one lot, either to some Foreign State or as his executors 
might think proper. 

In 1799, Parliament voted 16,000^. for the Museum, and 
an offer of it being made to the College of Surgeons, it was 
accepted by that body. Subsequent grants have been made 
by Parliament, amoimtiog altogether to 42,5002., towards the 
erection and enlargement of the edifice which contains it. 
It is now unquestionably not only the largest, but the best 
arranged anatomical Museum in the world. 

The Qollection is contained in three apartments, named 
the Western, the Middle, and the Eastern Museums. The 
ground floor of each apartment is devoted to skeletons and 
hard parts of animals, and other preparations in a dry state, 
those of large size being placed on pedestals in the body of 
the room, the others in glazed cases round the walls, and 
in cabinets on the floor. The Galleries are appropriated 
to the preparations contained in bottles. The apartment 
first entered is the Western Museum. The Ground Floor is 
assigned to the Pathological Preparations in a dried state, 
Consisting chiefly of diseases and injuries of bone, as well as 
'ejected preparations, anatomical models in wax, mummies, 
i. It also contains a portion of the series of Natural 
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Structures, yiz., the Zoological Series of Invertebrate Animals, 
and the illustrations of Normal Human Osteology, of which 
the series is very extensive, embracing upwards of 800 
skulls of various races of men. The two Qalleries are 
devoted exclusively to the Pathological Preparations in 
bottles, including monstrosities and malformations. In the 
rail-ease around the Lower Gallery is placed the collection 
of Calculi and other Concretions, and the Toynbee CoUec* 
tion of Diseases of the Ear. In that around the Upper 
Gallery is a collection of models illustrating Diseases of the 
SlLin. Observe, — In the middle of the room, supported on 
columns, is the skeleton of a Greenland Right-Whale [Balana 
mysticetus), taken at the Danish settlement of Holsteinberg, in 
South Greenland, in the winter of 1 861-— 62. This is the only 
complete skeleton of this species in England. The statue of 
John Hunter, the founder of the Collection, erected by public 
subscription in 1864, is by H. Weekes, R.A. In one of the 
wall-cases, at the further end of the room, is the skeleton, 8 
feet high, of Charles Byrne or O'Brian, the Irish Giant, who 
died in 1783, aged 22. 

The Middle Museum contains on the Ground Floor the 
fossil remains of extinct Yertebrated Animals ; and in its 
two Galleries, part of the physiological collection, and au 
instructive series of Entozoa, or Parasitic animals. Observe, 
— The skeleton of the gigantic extinct Deer (Cervus mega- 
cei'vs), commonly called the ** Irish Elk,*' which was dug up 
from a bed of shell-marl, beneath a peat-bog, near Limerick. 
The span of the antlers, between the extreme tips, is 8 feet, 
and their weight upwards of 701bs. The skeleton of the 
extinct huge Ground Sloth (Megatherium Ouvierijffrom. near 
Buenos Ayres, presented by Sir Woodbine Pariah, is in part 
a restoration, the supplied portions (taken from authentic 
sources), being marked with a red star. The skeletons 
of the Mylodon and the Gljptodon, also from the vicinity 
of Buenos Ayres. Remains of the Moa or Dinojiiis, the 
gigantic wingless bird from New Zealand. 

The Eastern Museum is entirely appropriated to the 
Physiological series. The Ground Floor is devoted to illus- 
ti'ations of the Osteology of the Vertebrate Animals, and 
the Galleries contain preparations in spirit, exhibiting the 
most remarkable modifications of every other portion of the 
organization throughout the animal kingdom. In the rail- 
cases attached to the Galleries, dried specimens belonging ^ 
the series are placed. Observe. — Suspended from the mid 
of the ceiling is the skeleton of a Sperm- Whale or Cache 
{Phyicter maerocephaliis)^ taken off the coast of Tasmania, 
1861« Ito length is 50 feet and 1 inch, of which 1 
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skull occupies 16 feet 9 mches, and it weighs nearly 24 tons. 
The ImmeDse cavity on the upper surface cf the head is filled, 
during life hy a quantity of oleaginous matter^ which* when, 
purified, yields the " spermaceti ** of cemmaree. The oil 
from the thick layer of fat or hluhber, whidfct everywhere 
surrounds the body of the animal immediately beneath the 
skin, is the much valued " sperm oil." Around this majestic 
specimen of the oetaceous order are suspended, on a level 
with the Lower Gallery of the Museum « eight Bkeletons of 
smaller members of the same group, all called '' whales" in 
ordinary language, though presenting considerable variations 
in structure, as an inspection of their bony framework will 
show. Among the large skeletons in the floor of the room, 
is that of the Elephant Gh/imeet whidx waa exhibited at 
Exeter Change, from 1814 to 1626, when becoming un- 
governable, it was found neceasary to destroy it, but it was 
not until upwards of 100 bullets had been fired into various 
parts of its head and body, that the poor beast finally 
succumbed. The wall-cases around this room contain a very 
large series of skeletons of Vertebrat^d Animals, arranged in 
order from the lowest Fish up to Man, and indnding nearly 
all the most interesting forms known to naturalists. 

A gJBneral account of the objects of interest in the Museum 
is contained in a '' Synopsis," which may be obtained from 
the principal attendant, price Sixpence, and the greater 
number of the specimens are fully described in the 25 quarto 
volumes of the printed catalogue, which are placed in the 
Museum for the use of visitors. 

The (fbllege of Surgeons possesses a Library of 33,000 
vols, of works on Anatomy, Surgery and the allied Sciences, 
and a Collection of Portraits and busts of eminent Sur- 
geons, including the well-known " John Hunter/' by Sir 
Joshuar Reynolds. The Conservator of the Museum is Prof. 
Flower, F.R.S. 

SOANE MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln's Inn FiEiiDS, north side; 
formed by Sir John Soane, son of a bricklayer at Heading, 
and architect of the Bank of England (d. 1837). 

This very interestiogand valuable collection of Art is open 
to general visitors on Thursdays and Fridays from 10 to 4 
during April, May, and June. In February, Idaroh, July, and 
August, on Wednesdays only. 

Tickets are obtained on application at the hall and entering 
the name in a book. 

Access to the Books, Drawings, MSS., or permission to 
copy Pictures or other Works of Art, is to be obtained by 
special application to the Trustees or the Curator. 
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The house was built in 1812, and the collecti<m is dis- 
tributed over 2i rooms. Every corner and passage is. 
turned to account. On the north and west sides of the 
Picture-room are Cabinets, and on the south are lioveable 
ShtttteiSy with sufficient space between for pictures. By this 
arrangement, the small space of 13 feet 8 inches in length, 
12 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 19 feet 6 incheci high, is 
rendered capable of containing as many pictures as a g^ery 
of the same height, 45 feet long and 20 feet broad. Obterve 
— The Egyptian Sarcophagus, discovered by Belzoni, Oct. 
19th, 1816, in a tomb in the valley of Biban el Malook, near 
Gbornou. It is formed of one single piece c^ alabaster, or 
arragonite, measuring 9 feet 4 inches in length by 3 feet 8 
inches in width, and 2 feet 8 inches in depSi, and covered 
internally and externally with elaborate hieroglyphics. 
When a lamp is placed within it, the light shines through, 
though it is 2^ inches in thickness. On the interior of the 
bottom is a Aill-length figure, representing the Egyptian Isis, 
the guardian of the dead. It was purchased by Soane, from 
Mr. Salt, in 1824, for 2000^. The raised lid or cover, broken 
into nineteen fragments, lies beneath it. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson considers that it is a cenotaph rather than a 
sarcophagus, and the name inscribed to be that of Osirei, 
&ther of Kameses the Great.— Sixteen original sketches and 
models, by Flaxman, including a cast of the Shield of 
Achilles.— -Six original sketches and models by T. Banks, 
HA., including the Boothby Monument, one of his finest 
works. — A lai^e collection of ancient gems, intaglios, &c., 
nnder glass, and in a very good light. Set of the Napoleon 
medals, selected by the Baron Denon for the Empress 
Josephine, and once in her possession. — Sir Christopher 
Wren's watch. — Carved and gilt ivory table and four ivory 
chairs, formerly in Tippoo Saib's palace at Seringapatam. 
-Richly mounted pistol, said to have been taken by Peter 
the Great from the Bey, Commander of the Turkish army at 
Azof, 1696, and presented by the Emperor Alexander to 
Napoleon, at the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807 : Napoleon took 
it to St. Helena, whence it was brought by a French 
officer, to whom he had presented it. — The original copy of 
the Gferusalemme Liberata, in the handwriting of Tasso. 
— FuBt four folio editions of Shakspeare (J. P. Kemble's 
copies). — ^A folio of designs for Elizabethan and James I. 
houses by John Thorpe, an architect. — Fauntleroy's Illus- 
trated copy of Pennant's London; purchased by Soane 
for 650 guineas. — Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles, illu- 
minated by Gmlio Clovio for Cardinal Grimani.— Three 
G<makUu— one A View on the Grand Canal of Venice, 
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oxtremely fine. — The Snake in the Grass, or Love imloosing 
the Zone of Beauty, by Sir Joshua Beynolcls ; purchased at 
the sale of the Marchioness of Thomond's pictures, for 500/. 
— The Rake's Progress, by Hogarih, a series of 8 pictures ; 
purchased by Soane in 1802 for 5982. — 1. The Rake comes to 
his Fortune; 2. The Rake as a Fine Gentleman; S. The 
Rake in a Bagnio ; 4. The Rake Arrested ; 5. The Rake's 
Marriage; 6. The Rake at the Gaming Table ; 7. The Rake in 
Prison ; 8. The Rake in Bedlam.— The Election, by Hogarth, 
a series of four pictures ; purchased by Soane, at Mrs. 
Qarrick's sale m 1823, for 17322. 10«.— Admiral Tromp's Barge 
entering the Texel, by /. M, W. Turner, R.A. — Portrait of 
Napoleon in 1797, by FroMceaco Ooma. — Miniature of NJapoleon, 
painted at Elba in 1814, by Isahey. — In the Dining-room is a 
portrait of Soane, by Sir T, Lavyrence ; and in the Gallery 
under the dome, a bust of him by SUt F. Ghantrey. 

The EAST INDIAN MUSEUM, India Office, Downing 
Street, is placed temporarily in an Attic Story. (See 
Index.) It is to be hoped that a sepamte building may 
be raised for collections of such great interest, some of which 
cannot be displayed for want of space. Open every week-day, 
except Thursday and Friday, 10 to 4. It contains not only 
antiquities and historical relicSj but also an assemblage 
of the chief natural productions of India, with specimens of 
the arts and manufactures, and illustrations of the industry, 
manners, and customs of the various races. In the Enirance- 
haU Stairs are statues of Wellington (by Noble), Clive, 
Hastings, Coote, Wellesley, and others distinguished in 
India (by Flaxman). Among the Natural prodttctions are 
gums, dyes, drugs, teas and coffees, cotton and other fibre- 
yielding plants, oils, spices, starches, perfumes, raw Biiks, 
wools, timber and woods, feathers, horns, minerals, jade, 
agates of Cambay, metals, marbles, gems and half-precious 
stones. Its Manufactures include pottery, marbles, inlaid 
and wrought, carvings in jade, crystal, ivory, sandal and 
other woods, mosaics of Rajpoofc, and inlaid work of Bombay 
and Surat, japanned and lacquer work ; cutlery, brass and 
iron work. In the Model Room are implements, tools, dwel- 
lings, machinery, aKtUchen-ie, or Law Court. Among indus- 
trial products are paper made of different fibres and leaves, 
metal-work, jewelry, Trichinopoly chains and filigree-work, 
from Cuttack silver armlets and bangles, lacquered ware. 
In arms and armour the collection is rich and curious : tie 
Ghoorkas' knives, the Rajpoots' swords, the SantaU' spears 
and shields, native artillery, ancient wall pieceson the plan 
if Colt's revolver, camel-guna, cannon. Among textile fabrics 
^rhe shawls of Ca3hmere(of goata* wool) ; Delhi embroiderj- 
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mualins of Dacca; Kincob fabrics from Ahmedabad and Tau- 
jore ; embroideries and brocades in gold and silver thread. 

The arts of India are exhibited in carvings of ivory, (in - 
eluding mats and rugs made of cut fibres of elephants' 
tusks,) figures of ivory, costumes, chessmen of most elabo- 
rate workmanship, articles of buffidos' and other horns. 
Caryings in wood. The golden chair of state of Runjeet 
Singh. A model of the Car of Juggernaut Sculptm*ed 
images of Hindoo Worship. Obaerve. — Laxge drawing of 
old £ast India House. Hindu idols in silver and gold, and 
stone. Pair of gauntlets made at Lahore, sometimes used 
by the native chiefs and horsemen in India (beautifully 
elaborate). The '< Tiger's Claws " of steel, made to be worn 
on the fingers and concealed within the closed hand, with 
which the Mahratta chief Sivagee tore to pieces his enemy 
Afzal Khan, in the act of embracing him. Sword of the 
executioner attached to the palace of the King of Candy 
(taken at the capture of Candy). Piece of wood of the ship 
" Farquharson," penetrated through the copper sheathing and 
outside lining into one of the floor timbers by the horn of a 
monodon or narwal. An emblematic oigan (a tiger devour* 
ing an Englishman), contrived for the amusement of Tippoo 
Sultan. Surya, the Sun, in his seven-horse car. Buddhist 
idols and relics. The state howdah of Durgan Sal, usurper 
of Bhurtpore. Babylonian inscription on stone, in cuneiform 
characters ! Buddliist sculptures from Amravati on the 
Khistna. The collection of the biixls of India, properly 
classified, is very complete. The coins (a most valuable 
collection) can only be seen by special permission. 

Hoole, the translator of Tasso; Charles Lamb, author of 
£lia; and James Mill, the historian of British India; were clerks 
in the East India House. " My printed works," said Lamb, " were 
pay recreations — my true works may be found on the shelves 
ui Leadenhall-street, filling some hundred folios." This turns 
out to have been a fiction or a joke. The East Indian records 
•show not the least trace of any work done by Charles Lamb. 
The Indian Library of the East India Home is both ex- 
tensive and valuable, including 8000 vols, of MSS. (3000 
Sanscrit), formerly at Haileybury; Warren Hastings' copy 
of the Shah Nama; Tippoo Sultan's Koran, his Autobio- 
graphy, and interpretation of his own dreams : Miniature 
Korans, Koran in Cufic characters, one taken to India by 
Tamerlane ; seals and autograph of oriental sovereigns. 

UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, Middle Scotland Yakd, 
Whitehall. Founded 1 830, as a central repository for objects 
of professional arts, science, natural history, books and docu- 
»ients relating to the military and naval profession, and for 
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the delivery of lectiireson appropriate subjects. AdmMon, 
by Member B order, April to September, from 11 to 5; winter 
months, from 11 to 4. The Museum contains mueh. that will 
repay a visit. O600rt;e.-T-Basket-hilted cut-and-thrusEt sword, 
used by Oliver Cromwell at the siege of Droghada (1649)^^ 
the blade bears the marks of two musket-balls ; sword wem 
by Qeneral Wolfe when he fell at Quebec (1759) ; sash used 
in carrying Sir John Moore from the field, and lowerii^ 
him into his grave on the ramparts at Corunna; model of 
battle of Trafalgar, sword, and other relics .of Nelson; part 
of the deck of the VicUn^ on which Nelson fell ; rudder 
of the HoycU Oeorge sunk at Spithead ; skeleton of Marengo, 
the barb-horse which Napoleon rode at Waterloo. On the 
first floor are Captain Sibome's elaborate and fedthfiil model 
of the field and battle of Waterloo, containing- 190,000 
metal figures; Col. Hamilton's model of Sebastopol; the 
signal-book of the United States' ship Ohdtapeake, captured 
by the Shawnon; Captain Cook's chronometer; Sir Francifi 
Drake's walking-stick; Arctic relics of Sir John Franklin. 
The members are above 4000 in number. Entrance-fee, 12. ; 
annual subscription, 10«. ; life subscription, 6/. 

MUSEUM OP PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Nos. 28 to 32, 
Jermyn Street, established 1836, in consequence of a repre- 
sentation to the Government by Sir Henry de la Beche, 
C.B., that the geological survey, then under the Ordnance, 
and in progress in Cornwall, o£Pered great opportunities 
of illustrating the application of geology to the useful 
purposes of life. The present handsome and well-contrived 
Museum (Sir J. Pennethome, architect) was opened in 1851. 
The best use has been made of the space, and a building 
better fitted for its purposes could not have been devised. 
It cost 30,0002. The Museum is a School of Mines, similar, 
as far as circumstances permit, to the i^cole des Mines and 
other institutions of the like kind on the Continent. The 
pupils receive instruction from competent professors on 
metallurgy, chemistry, natural history, applied mechanics, 
geology, mineralogy, and mining, having access to the labora- 
tories. Fee for students, 30Z. A very valuable collection 
of mining records has been formed. 

The eollectums illustrate the mineral products of every port 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies, including the marbles, 
porphyries, building-stones, &c., &c., with complete series of 
fossils, ores, and minerals. There are beautiful specimens 
of polished vases, statues, inlaid floors of mosaics, of native 
substances and manufacture. They illustrate the application 
of geology to the useful purposes of life ; numerous models 
of mining works, mining machinery, metallurgical proceaseSy 
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including those of Beasemer for making e^^Hf and oUier 
operations, with needful maps* aeotion8» and drawings, aiding 
a proper and oomprehensiTe view of the general aul^ect. 
Pottery and pomekidn, a very good collection, hiaiorically 
arranged. The Lecture Theatre holds i50 persoM, and 
evening lectures to working men, iUuftrativa of the collet 
tions in the Museum, are delivered ln.it every aettson. 

The Museum is gratuitously, open to public • in9pection 
every V7edc-day (except Fridays),. 10 to 4. 

MUSEUM OF LONDON MISSIONARY SOCXETy, 
Bloomfieu) Stbeet, Moobfieldb, compriseB a collection of 
objects of Natural History, and the original idols of the 
natives of the South Seas, prior to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity : also other curiosities from the various regions to 
which the influence of the Missionary Society -extends ; the 
club with which Williams, the missionary, was. slain. The 
Museum is open for public inspection, free, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 10 to 4, from March 2$th to 
September 29th; the rest of the year firom 10 to 3. 
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XX.-THEATRES AND PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, or the Opeba House, in 
the Hatmabket. The actual building was erected in 12 
months, May, 1868-69, after a fire, which destroyed all but 
the 4 walls, in December 1867. (Messrs. Trollope^ builders.) 
Having been twice burned, every eflfort has been made to 
render the present building fire-proof. There are 4 fire- 
proof staircases from top to bottom. It is one of the largest 
theatres in Europe, and the third theatre on the same site. 
The second was built (1790) from the design of Michael 
Novosielski, enlarged by Nash and Repton in 1816-18. 
The first theatre on the site was built (1706) by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and burnt down in 1789. Many of the double 
boxes on the ground tier have sold for as much as 70002. 
and 80002. ; a box on the pit tier has sold for 40092. All the 
first singers in Europe during the past century have per- 
formed here. It will hold 1800 persons. Closed since 1867. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, or The RotaIi Italian 
Opera, on the west side of Bow-street, Covent-garden, is the 
third theatre on the same spot. The second of these was 
opened (1809) at "new prices:" hence the 0. P. (Old Prices) 
Row. In 1847, it was converted into an Italian Opera. 
This noble theatre (the finest in London) was destroyed, 
5th March, 1866, by accidental fire. The present building 
(B. M. Barry, architect) was finished in the space of 6 months, 
1868. It is nearly as capacious as the Scala Theatre ii 
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Milan, the lax^esb in Europe. It will hold 2000 persons. 
Italian Operas are performed here in summer, commencing 
at 8.80 p.m. The statues of Tragedy and Comedy, and the 
two^ bas-reliefs on the Bow-street front, are by Flaxman. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE (Mr. B. Wyatt, son of James 
Wyatt, architect), is the oldest existing theatre in London. 
The present edifice, the fourth on the same site, was erected 
and opened, 1812, with a prologue by Lord Byron. The 
portico towards Brydges-street was added during the lessee- 
ship of Elliston (1819-26), and the colonnade in Little 
Russell-street a few years after. Within the vestibule is a 
marble statue of Edmund Kean as Hamlet, by Carew. It 
is like — but the attraction of Kean in Hamlet was the 
witchery of his voice. 

The HAYMARKET THEATRE (over against the Opera 
House in the Hatmarket) was built by Nash, and publicly 
opened July 4th, 1821. It stands on a piece of ground 
immediately adjoining a former theatre of the same name. 
The lessee is Mr. Buckstone, the well-known actor. 

The ADELPHI THEATRE, over against Adam Street, in 
the Strand, was re-built (1868). The original edifice was a 
speculation of one Mr. John Scott, a colour-maker. The 
entertainments consisted of a mechanical and optical exhi- 
bition, with songs, recitations, and imitations; and the 
talents of Miss Scott, the daughter of the proprietor, gave 
a profitable tiu-n to the imdertaking. The old fi:ont to- 
wards the Strand was a mere house-front. When '* Tom and 
Jerry," by Pierce Egan, appeared for the first time (Nov. 
26th, 1821), Wrench as "Tom," and Reeve as "Jerry," 
the little Adelphi, as it was then called, became a favourite 
with the public. Its fortunes varied under diflferent manage- 
ments. Terry and Yates became (1825) the joint lessees 
and managers. Terry was backed by Sir Walter Scott and 
his friend Ballantyne, the printer, but Scott, in the sequel, 
had to pay for both Bsdlantyne and himself. Charles 
Mathews, in conjunction with Yates, leased the theatre, and 
gave here (1828-31) his series of inimitable "At Homes." 
Here John Reeve drew lai'ge houses, and obtained his reputa- 
tion ; and here Mr. Benjamin Webster (the present lessee), 
maintains the former character of the establishment. 

The ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE, is in the Strand, 
at the corner of Upper Wellington-street; it was built, 
1834, by S. Beazley, architect (d. 1861). The interior 
decorations were made in Madame Vestris's time (1847), 
are very beautiful. The theatre derives its nflOne 
an academy or exhibition room, built 1765, for the 
of Arts, by Mr. James Payne, architect. It was 
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first converted into a theatre in 1790, and into an English 
Opera House bj Mr. Arnold in 1809. The preceding theatre 
(also the work of Mr. Beazlej) was destroyed by fire, Feb. 
16th, 1830. 

The PRINCESS'S THEATRE is in Oxford Street, 
nearly opposite the Pantheon. Built 1880 ; let on lease at 
2,600^. per annum ; is one of the best theatres in London 
for the purposes of a manager and the interests of the public. 
The property is held under the Duke of Portland for a term 
of 60 years, from July, 1 820, at a very low ground rent. 

SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE, long a well-known phica 
of public amusement : first a music-house, and so called from 
a spring of mineral water, discovered by one Sadler, in 168S, 
in the garden of a house which he had opened as a public 
music-room, and called ** Sadler's Music House." Here Gri- 
maldi, the famous clown, achieved his greatest triumphs. 
This house, under the management of Mr. Phelps, acquired 
great celebrity for the admirable manner in which the plays 
of Shakspeare and the Old Dramatists were placed on the stage. 

ASTLEY'S THEATRE, Westminster Bridoe Road, 
originally an equestrian circus, the fourth building of the 
same nature on the same site. The first amphitheatre 
on this spot was a mere temporary erection of deal boards, 
built (1774) by Philip Astley, a light-horsemau in the 15th 
or General Elliot's regiment. It stood on what was then 
St (George's Fields, through which the New Cut ran. 
Astley himself, said to have been the handsomest man in 
England, was the chief performer, assisted by a drum, two 
fifes, and a clown of the name of Porter. At first it was 
an open area. In 1780, it was converted into a covered 
amphitheatre. It has been thrice destroyed by fire— in 
1794, in 1803, and in 1841. 

" Base Buonaparte, fill'd with deadly ire, 
Sets, one by one, our playhouses on fire. 
Some'yearii ago he pounced with deadly glee on 
The OpenC House, then burnt down the Pantheon; 
Thy hatch, O Halfpenny I pass'd in a trice, 
Boil'd some black pitch, and burnt down Astley*s twice." 

B^'ected Addreases. 
Mr. Ducrow, who had been one of Astley's riders, and became 
manager, died insane soon after the fire in 1841. 

The only equestrian Circus at present is the ROYAL 
AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn. Opens 8 p.m. 

ROYAL ALFRED, or MARYLEBONE THEATRE, New 
Church Street, Edgware Road. 

ROYAL COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square, Chelsea. 

GLOBE THEATRE, Newcastle Street, Strand. 
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GAIETY THEATRE, Strand. 

ROYALTY THEATRE, Dean Street, Soho. 

The VICTORIA THEATRE, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
Lambbth, was originally The Coburg, and called The Victoria 
Boon after the accession of Willk^ lY., when her present 
Majesty was only heir presumptive to the crown. The 
gallery is one of the largest in London. It will hold from 
1600 to 2000 people. 

The SURREY THEATRE, in Blackfriabs Boad, was 
built (1806 and 1866) on the site of former edifices destroyed 
by fire. EUiston leased it for a time. John Palmer, the 
actor (d. 1798), played here while a prisoner within the 
Rules of the Eing^s Bench. The large sums he received, and 
the Way in which he squandered his money, is said to 
hate suggested the clause in the then Debtors' Act, which 
made all public-houses and places of amusement out of the 
Rules. This house is chiefly supported by the inhabitants of 
Southwark and Lambeth. 

The ST. JAMES'S THEATRE is a small neat edifice, on 
the south side of King Street, St. James's, built by Beazley 
for Braham, the singer. During the summer it is often 
appropriated to the performances of a French company of 
actors, and in the height of the London season is well 
frequented. The prices of admission vary every season. 

The OLYMPIC THEATRE, in Wych Street, near the 
Straio). This theatre, imder the management of Madame 
Yestris, achieved a great success; and it was during her 
reign here that the present Charles Mathews was introduced 
to the stage under the auspices of the celebrated Listen. 

STANDARD THEATRE, Shoreditoh, rebuilt, 1867, on 
site of old Curtain Theatre, in which Ben Jonson acted. 

THE QUEEN'S THEATRE, originally St. Martin's 
Hall, Long Acre, originally built, 1850, for monthly con- 
certs for Mr. HuUab, was burned down 1860. It has since 
been rebuilt, and opened as a theatre. 

Prince op Wales', Obera Comiquk, Vaudeville, Hol- 
BOBN, King's Cross, St. George's Opera House, &c. 

EXETER HALL, Strand. A large proprietary building 
on the N. side of the Strand, built (1831-60) from the de- 
signs of J. P. Deering. The Hall is 131 feet long, 76 feet 
wide (». c. 8 feet wider than Westminster Hall), and 45 
feet high ; and will contain more than 3000 persons. It 
is let for the annual *'May Meetings" of the several re- 
ligious societies, and for the concerts of the Sacred Harmouic 
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Society, in which the unriyalled music of Handel is at times 
performed, with a chorus of 700 yoices accompanying it. 
Tickets at the music-sellers, and at the Hall. The stair- 
case and means of egress are quite inadequate to the size 
of the building, and in the event of alarm of fire fatal 
consequences might ensue. 

ST. JAMES'S HALL, Picoadillt and Regent's Quadbant, 
contains a sumptuous Hall for public meetings, religious 
services, concerts, or dinners, 139 feet long and 60 feet 
high, designed and decorated by Owen Jones, The lighting, 
by means of pendant gas drops from the roof, is very elegant. 

A nitawrcmt occupies the lower story of the building. 

WILLIS'S ROOKS, is a suite of Assembly and Dining- 
rooms in Kma Street, St. James's, built (1765) by Robert 
Mylne, architect, and called Almack's after the original, and 
'< Willis's Rooms," after th« present proprietor. The balls 
ddled *' Almadt's," for which these rooms are fiunous, were 
managed by a Committee of Ladies of high rank ; and, set 
apart most exclusively for the aristocracy, were carried on 
down to 1863, when the barrier began to be broken through 
by plebeian invasions, the' prestige was lost, and they were 
given up. Almack kept the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
Jamesfs'Btreet, on the site of which stands the Conservative 
Club. Tlie rooms are let for c<mcerts, general meetings, 
public balls, and public and private dinner parties. The 
house is well managed, and the cuisine is very good. 

/^ The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, in Regent's Park, be- 
I long to the Zoological Society of London, instituted in 1826, 
! for the advancement of Zoology, and the introduction and 
' exhibition of the Animal Kingdom alive or properly pre- 
served. The principal founders were Sir Humphry Davy 
: and Sir Stamford Rames. Visitors are admitted to the Gardens 
! of the Society without orders on Monday in every week, at 
. 6(2. each ; on the following days at 1«. each ; children at Qd, 
The Gardens are open from 9 in the morning till sunset. On 
Sundays they are open to Members only, and two friends 
introduced personally, or by special order. The rooms of 
J the Society are at No. 11, Hanover-square. A member's fee 
: on admission is 52., and his annual subscription Zl. These 
j Gardens are among the best of our London sights, and 
! should be seen by every stranger in London. They con- 
tain the largest and most complete series of living animals 
in the world : amoimting commonly to more than 600 
quadrupeds, 1000 birds, and 100 reptiles. Many species 
, have been first shown alive in these Gardens. Tl 
Monkey-house, in the form of a conservatory of iron ai 
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gloss, and the Antelope and 2<ebra sheds, are very popular; 
but the great attractions of the Gardens have been a pair 
of Hippopotami, presented by the Viceroy of Egypt, the 
first ever brought to this country, and their child bom in 
the gardens, November 5, 1872; the Elephant Calf; the 
Apteryx from New 2iealand; and the Vivarium, or Aqua- 
riunif of living fishes and other marine and freshwater 
animals, is a very interesting exhibition. The sea bear is 
one of the latest attractions. The collection of living snakes 
is the largest ever formed in Europe. The band of the Life 
Quards is to be heard here in summer on Saturday at 4 p.m. 
The lions and tigers are fed at 4 p.m. The annual expenditure 
for Gardens and Museum amounts to 25,000^. : the income 
exceed820,OOOZ. ; in the Exhibition year ^6,0002.; of this, about 
1^0002. is derived from subscribers, the rest admission fees. 
THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM, Old St. Pancras Road, 
King's Cross. A spacious hall for the practice of Gymnastic 
Exercises, upon the system of the (German Herr Jahn. It was 
built in 1866 by acompany for the use of a private association. 

XXI.-SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES-LEARNED 
INSTITUTIONS. 

New Burlington ffouse, the Palace of the Learned SodeHes, 
Piccadilly — an Italian edifice erected from designs of Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, 1871-2, in front of the old Burlington 
House, forms three sides of a square, of which the main 
facade, facing Piccadilly, occupies the site of the fimious Gate- 
way and Colonnade, designed by Lord Burlington, and re- 
moved 1 869. The new building accommodates on the £. side 
of the Quadrangle, the Royals Geological, and Chemical; on the 
W. side the ilntf'^uanaTi, Astronomical,9kJid ZmncninSocleties. 
58,0002. has been granted by Parliament for the building. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, Bdrliugton 
House. Established 1807. (By Charter 1826.) Rev. Dr. 
Buckland, Messrs. Greenough and Warburton, Founders. 
The Mweum of geological specimens, fossils, &c., not only 
British, but from all quarters of the globe, is extensive, 
though not perfectly arranged. It may be seen by the intro- 
duction of a member. The museum and library are open 
every day from 11 till 5. The number of Fellows is about 
875. They meet for perusal of papers and for scientific 
discussions, at half-past 8 o'clock in the evening of alternate 
Wednesdays, from November to June inclusive. The Society 
publishes its Transactions, which now assume the form of a 
quarterly journal. Entrance money, 6 guineas; annual 
subscription, 3 guineas. 

The ROYAL SOCIETY, was incorporated by royal 
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charter, 1663, Charles IT. and the Duke of York entering their 
names as members. This celebrated Society (boasting of 
the names of Newton, Wren, Halley, Herschel, Davy, and 
Watt, among its members) originated in a small attendance 
of men engaged in the same pursuit of science, and in weekly 
meetings held in London, 1 64 5. The merit of suggesting such 
meetings is assigned by Wallis to Theodore Haak, a German 
of the Palatinate, then resident in London. The Ciril War 
interrupted their pursuits for a time ; but with the Resto- 
ration a fresh accession of strength was obtained, new 
members enlisted, and the charter of incorporation granted. 
The Society consists of about 766 "Fellows," and the letters 
F.RS. are generally appended to the name of a member. 
The entrance money is 102. and the annual subscription 
42.; members are elected by ballot, upon the nomination 
of six or more Fellows. The reception-rooms, where the 
President holds his soirees in March and April, are on the 
let floor, and include the Library, rich in works of science. 
The meetings of the Society are held once a week, from the 
drd Thursday in Nov. to the 3rd Thursday in June, on the 
ground floor. The patron saint of the Society is St. Andrew, 
and the anniversary meeting is held every 30th of November, 
being St. Andrew's Day. . The Society possesses some in- 
teresting portraits. Observe, — ^Three portraits of Sir Isaac 
Newton — one by C. Jervas, presented by Newton himself, and 
properly suspended over the President's chair — a second in 
the Library, by D. C. Mardumd—and a third by Vander- 
hank : two portraits of Halley, by ThmMU Murray and DaJd : 
two of Hobbes — one taken in 1663 by, says Aubre, ''a good 
hand" — and the other by (%(spar«, presented by Aubrey; 
Sir Christopher Wren, by KwUler : Wallis, by Soesi; Flam- 
stead, by wbi(m ; Robert Boyle, by F. Keneboom (Evelyn 
says it is like); Pepys, by Kwllerf presented by Pepys; 
Lord Somers, by Kneller ; Sir R. Southwell, by KneUer ; Sir 
H. Spelman, the antiquary, by Mytena (how it came here I 
know not) ; Sir Hans Sloane, by KneUer ; Dr. Birch, by WiUSf 
the original of the mezzotint done by Fdber in 1741, be- 
queath^l by Birch; Martin Folkes, by Hogarth \ Dr. Wollas- 
ton, by JiuHeson ; Sir Humphry Davy, by Sir T. Lawrence, 
Obeerve also, — ^The mace of mlver gilt (similar to the maces 
of the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, and President of the 
College of Physicians), presented to the Society by Charles II. 
in 1662. The belief so long entertained that it was the 
mace or ''bauble," as Cromwell called it, of the Long Parlia- 
ment, has been completely refuted by the original warrant 
of the year 1662, for the special making of this, very mace. 
—A solar dial, made by Sir Isaac Newton when a boy; a 
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reflecting telescope, made in 16Y1, by Nawton's own bands ; 
MS. of tbe Principia, in J^ewton's own band-writing ; lock 
of Newton's bair, silver wbite ; MS. of tbe Parentalia, by 
young Wren; Cbarter Book of tbe Society, bound in 
crimson velvet, containing tbe signatures of tbe Founder 
and Fellows; a Bimiford fire-plaoe, one of tbe first aet 
up ; original model of Sir Humpbry X>avy'& Safety Lamp, 
made by bis own bands; marble bust of Mrs. Somerville, by 
Cbantrey. Tbe Society possesses a Donjvtion Fund, 
establisbed to aid men of science in tbeir researcbes, and 
distributes four medals : a Bumford gold medal^ two 
Boyal medals, and a Copley gold niedal, called by Davy 
"tbe ancient oUve crown of tbe Royaji Society." The 
Society removed from Somerset House to BjorliQgton House 
in 1856. 

SOCIETY OF AiNTIQUAMES baa apartments in Nbw 
BuBLiNGTON HousB, W. aide, since 1871, wben it migrated 
from Somerset House. Tbe Society was founded in 1707, 
by Wanley, Bagiford, Stukely, Vertue, Browne WiUia, and 
a Mr. Talman. Qeorge XL, in 1761, granted them a cbarter ; 
and in 1777^ George III. gave tbem tbe apartments tbey oc- 
cupied in Somerset House. Tbe terms are, 5 guineas admis- 
sion, and 2 guineas annually. Members are eleoted.by ballot 
on tbe recommendaition of -at least- three FaUowa. Tbe letteca 
F.S. A. are generally appendedto tbe names of members. Their 
Transactions, called the Arobsoologia^ cconmence in 1770. 
Days of meeting, every Thursday at 8 p.m., from November to 
June. Anniversary meeting, April 23rd The Society pos- 
sesses a Library and Museum. Obsenie. — Household Book 
of Jocky of Norfolk. — A large and interesting CoUection of 
Early Proclamations, interspersed with Early Ballada, many 
unique. — ^T. Portfflr's Map of London (temp. Charles I.), onoe 
thought to be unique.-^^A folding Picture on Panel of- the 
Preaching at Old St. Paul's in 1616.— Early Portraits of 
Edward IV., Marchioness of York, bis sister, and Biohard III. 
— Of Mary I., with tbe monogram of Ziicaa dt Heere, and the 
date 1554. — Portrait of Marquis of WiuGhester (d. 1571). — 
Portrait by Sir Afdordo More of bis master Jo^ Scboreel^ 
tbe Flemish painter. -» Of General Fleetwood. -^ Portraits 
of Antiquaries : Burton, the Leicestershire antiquary ; Peter 
le Neve ; Humphrey Wanley ; Baker, of St. John's Oollege ; 
William Stukeley; George Vertue.; Edward, Earl of Oxford, 
presented by Vertue. — ^A Bohemian Astronomical Clock of 
Gilt Brass, inade by Jacob Zech in 1525, forSig^uEBntmd, Eing 
of Poland, and bought at tbe shle of the effects of James Fer- 
guson, the.astronomen-^pur of Bvass Gilt, found on Towton 
^eld^ the scene of the conflict between Edward IV. and the 
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Lancastrian Forces. Upon the shanks is engraved the fol- 
lowing posy : — " en loial amahv taut man taev*" For 

admission to the Museum apply by letter to tiie Secretary. 

BOTAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, founded 1820, by 
Ber. Dr. Pearson, Francis Baily, Professor Airy, Captain 
W. H. Smyth, coneists of 500 members. 

The LINN^AN SOCIETY, an oftet from the Royal 
Society, was founded for the study of Natural History, 1788, 
by Sir Jos. Banks, Robert Brown, &c. It has a good library 
and Collections of Natural History, including the Herbaria 
of Linnnus and of Sir J. E. Smith. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Bublinoton House, 
PiooADiLLT, (removed, 1868-69, from TrafiUgw Square), 
In 1868 Old Burlington House was granted on a lease of 999 
years, at a nominal rent, to the Royal Academy, in exchange 
for the rooms they previously occupied in Tra&Jgar Square. 
The Council Room, OfiElce, Schools of Drawing, &;c., are in 
this building, while in the rear of it a very suitable and 
grand (Gallery, or range of 13 Halls, was erected, 1868-69, 
from designs of Sydney Smirke, for the Annual Exhibition 
of Modem Artists in Painting and Sculpture. Besides a 
Central Oetagon for Sculpture it includes a Great Room 
where the Annual Banquet is held, and a Theatre for Lee* 
tures and for Distribution of Prizes, all on the first floor. 
The basement is devoted to Schools of Art, for male and 
female Students^ kc 

The Royal Academy was constituted 1768. Its principal 
objects are — 1. The establishment of a well-regulated 
''School, or Academy of Design," for the grcOuiiovs in^ 
struction of students in the art ; and, 2.' An " annual exhi- 
bition," open to all artists of distinguished merit, where 
they may offer their performances to public inspection, 
and acquire that degree of reputation and encouragement 
which they may be deemed to deserve. It is ''a private 
society, supporting a school that is open to the public,'* 
from its own resources, without any grant of public 
money. The members are under the superintendence 
and control of the Queen only, who confirms all appoint- 
ments ; and the society itself consists of <i2 Royal Acade- 
midans (including a President), at least 20 Associates, and 
6 Associate Engravers. The Royal Academy derives the 
whole of its funds from the produce of its annual exhibition, 
to which the price of admission is 1«., and the catalogue 1#. 
The average annual receipts are 6000Z. 

The annual JBxhibUion of Pictures by Living Artitti opens 
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ihe first Monday in May, and works intended for exhibition 
must be sent in a month before. No works wbicii have 
been already exhibited ; no copies of any kind (excepting 
paintmgs on enamel); no mere transcripts of the objects of 
natural history; no vignette portraits, nor any dra\7ings 
without backgrounds (excepting architectural designa), can 
be received. No artist is allowed to exhibit more than 
8 different works. Honorary exhibitors (or unprofessional 
artists) are limited to one. All workis sent for exhi- 
bition are submitted to the approval or rejection of the 
Council, whose decision is final, and may be ascertained by 
application at the Academy in the week after they have been 
left there. The Exhibition closes the end of July. 

Winter Exhibition of Old Masters. In 1869 the Royal 
Academy Council wisely determined to open their handsome 
Hall in January and February, for an Exhibition of the Art 
Treasures in Painting, belonging to private persons in Great 
Britain, which are liberally lent for the purpose of being 
shown to the public. Few exhibitions of the year exceed 
this in interest. No country in the world can show, year 
after year, such precious master-pieces of painting. 

Admission of Students, — ^Any person desiring to become 
a student of the Royal Academy presents a drawing or 
model of his own performance to the keeper, which, if con- 
sidered by him a proof of sufficient ability, is laid before the 
Council, together with a testimony of his moral character, 
from an Academician, or other known person of respectability. 
If these are approved by the Council, the candidate is per- 
mitted to make a drawing or model from one of the antique 
figures in the Academy, and the space of three months from 
the time of receiving such permission is allowed for that 
ptirpose ; the time of his attendance is from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 3 in the afternoon. This drawing or model, 
when finished, is laid before the Council, accompanied with 
outline drawings of an anatomical figure and skeleton, not less 
than two feet high, with lists and references, on each drawing, 
of the several muscles, tendons^ and bones contained therein, 
together with the drawing or model originally presented for 
his admission as a probationer: if approved, the candidate is 
accepted as a student of the Royal Academy, and receives in 
form the ticket of his admission from the hand of the keeper 
in the ibitique School. If the specimen presented be rejected 
by the Council, he is not allowed to continue drawing in the 
Academy. The rule for architectural students is of a like 
character. 

The first president was Sir Joshua Reynolds — ^the present 
president is Sir Francis Qrant. The election of Associates 
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taCkj&B place in January, of Academicians in June and De- 
CGXxxhe^c ; and the KHh of December is the day for the annual 
dis'txibution of prizes. The Royal Academy possesses a fine 
library of books and prints, open to the students, and a 
larige collection of casts from the ' antique, and several 
in.'beresting pictures by Old Masters. Each member on his 
election presents a picture, or a work of art, of his own 
design and execution, to the collection of the Academy. 
T'be series thus obtained, so interesting in the history of 
Sxitish art, contains Portraits of Sir William Chambers, the 
architect, of Gkorge III., and of Reynolds in his Doctor's 
Robes, hjBeynoldB (all very fine) ; Boys digging for a rat, by 
Sir David WUhie. Other Work8 of Art.^1. Cartoon of the 
Boly Family, in black chalk, by L. Da Vinci ; executed with 
extreme care, the Holy Virgin is represented on the lap 
of St. Anne, her mother ; she bends down tenderly to the 
in£Euit Christ, who plays with a lamb. 2. Baa-relief, in 
marble, of the Holy Family, by Mickad Angdo ; presented 
by Sir Qeorge Beaumont. St John is presentmg a dove 
to ihe child Jesus, who shrinks from it and shelters 
himself in the arms of his mother, who seems gently re- 
proving St John for his hastiness, and putting him back 
with her hand. The child is finished and the mother in 
great part : the St John is only sketched, but in a most 
masterly style. 8. Copy, in oil, of Da Vinci's Last Supper 
(size of the original), by Marco iPOggione, perhaps represents 
more exactly Lionardo's grand design than the original 
itself in its present mutilated state at Milan. This was 
formerly in the Certosa at Pavia. 4. A very fine Giorgione, 
a fresco by Paul Veronese. 6. Marble bust of Wilton, the 
sculptor, by JiovJbUiac, Admission to view these pictures, 
&;Cm is obtwied by a written application to the keeper. 

Here will be a Qallery for the exhibition of the works of 
Gibson the sculptor, bequeathed by him to the R. A. Qeorge 
III. gave rooms to the B. A. soon after its foundation in 1780, 
in his Palace of Somerset House. They quitted these, 1834. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 4, Tkntbrden Stbeet, 
Hanover Square. Founded (1822) by the late Earl of 
"Westmoreland, who confided its organisation and general 
direction to Bochsa, the composer and harpist, at that time 
director to the Italian Opera in London. This is an academy 
for teaching all branches of Music. Some previous know- 
ledge is required, and candidates have to pass an examina- 
tion before being admitted as Students. The annual fee for 
the entire course of study is £30, or £10 per term, with a 
entrance fee of £5. There is a large Musical Library. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OP PHYSICIAN-S, in Pall Mall 
East, comer of Tbavalgab Square, was built by Sir B. Spiirke, 
for 80,0002., and opened (25th June, 1825) "with a Latin oration 
liy Sir Henry Halford. The College waB founded by Linacre, 
ph3r6ician to Henry VIII. The members, at its first institu- 
tion, met in the founder's house in Enightrider Street -en the 
site of No. 5, still (by Linacre's bequest) in the possession of ^ 
the College. (From the founder's house they moved to 
Amen Comer, where Harvey read his lectures on the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood) ; thence (1674), after 
the Great Fire, to Warwick Lane (where Wren built tbem a 
coUege, pulled down 1866), and from Warwick Xiane to the 
present Collation. Observe* — In the gallery above %h.e library 
sevdn preparations by Harvey, discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, and a very large number by Dr. Matthew 
Baillie. — The engraved portrait of Harvey, by Jansen ; head 
of Sir Thomas Browne, author of ** Religio Medici ; " Sir 
Theodore May«?ne> physician to James I. ; Sir Ednmnd King, 
the physician who bled King Charles II. in a fit, on his €wn 
responsibility ; head of Br. Sydenham, by Marp Beale ; Di*. 
Radcliffe, by Kndler; Sir Hans Sloane, by Sichardaon/ Sir 
Samuel Gfarth, by KneUer; Br. Freind; Br. Mead; Br. 
Warren, by ChmAotHyuffh ; WilMam Himter ; Ihr. Heb^rden. 
Buiti^'-^Goorge IV., by Chantrep (one of his finest); X^* 
Mead, by JtomilkBc; Br. Syd^iham, by Wilton (from the 
picture) ; Harvey, by Sdieemakers (from the picture) ; Br. 
Baillie, by ChcaiUrey (fix)m a model by Nollekens); X^* 
Babington, by Behnes. — Br. Badoliffe's gold-headed cane, 
succeBsively carried by Brs. Badoliife, Mead, Askew, Pitcaim, 
and Matthew Baillie, and a clever little picture, by Zoffixny, 
of Hunter delivering a lecture on ^anatomy before the 
membras of the Royal Academy — all portraits. Mode of 
Adminion. — Order from a Fellow. Almost every physician 
of eminenee in London is a Fellow. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. See Permanent Free Exhibitions, pp. 179 — 182. 

HERALBS' COLLEGE, or College of Arms, removed 
from BocTORs' Commons, to Queen Victoria Street. 
Here is the Earl Marshal's Office, once an important court, 
but now of little consequence. It was sometime called 
the Court of Honour, and took cognisance of words 
supposed to reflect upon the nobility. The College con- 
sists of 3 Kings — Garter, Clarendeuz, and Norroy; of 6 
Heralds — Lancaster, Somerset, Richmond, Windsor, Torl^ 
And Chester; and of 4 Pursuivants — Rouge Croix, Blue 
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MJoatle, Portcullifi, and Rouge "Dragon. The sevend ap- 
pointments are in the gift of the Duke of Norfolk, as 
^ereditaty Earl Maratal. CeUbrcOed Officen of the College, 
-^William Camden^ C^rendeux; Sir William Dugdale, 
Obrter ; Elias Ashmole, founder of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, Wmtkor HeraXd; Francis Sandford, author of 
iJie Gcoiealogieal History of England, Zoncoifer Herald; 
JTohn AnstiSj Qarier; Sir John Yanhrugh, the poet, (^onm- 
deux s Franois Grose, author of Grose's Antiquities^ Rick- 
fnond Herald J William Oldys, Norroy King at Arm*; 
liodge ('' Lodge's Portraits*'), CkMrmcieux. Two escatdieonSy 
one beskring ti^e arms (and legs) of the Isle of Man, and the 
other the eagle's daw, ensigns of the house of Stanley, still 
to be seen on the S. side of the quadrangle, denote the site 
of old JDerby Houfle>in which the Heralds were located before 
the Great Fire of London. Observe. — Sword, dagger, and 
turquoise ring, belonging to James IV. <Af Scotland, who fell 
at Flodden^field) presented to the college h^f the Duke of 
Kar&^ temp. Charles IL 

''They prodaoe a better evldentio of Jameft'B death than the Iron belt 
— ^Uie monarch's sword and dagger, which are still preserved in the 
Heralds' College in London."— Mr Walter ScoU (N<fte to Marmion). 

Portrait of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury (the great warrior), 

from his tomb in old St. Paul's. Boll of Arms (temp. Henry 

ITL), copied 1586 by Glover (Somerset Herald), and said to be 

the earliest record we possess relative to English Heraldry. 

The arms are blazoned or described in words, not pictured. 

Boll of the Tournament holden at Westminster, in honour 

of Queen Katherine, upon the birth of IMnce Henry (1610) : 

a most curious roll, engraved in the Monumenta Vetusta, 

Vol. L— The Rous or Warwick roll : a series of figures of all 

the Earls of Warwick, 'fit)m the Conquest to the reign of 

Biclurd UL, executed by Bous, the antiquary of Warwick, 

at the dose of the fifteetH;h century. — Pedigree of the Saxon 

EiBgs;£rom iudam, iUusfarated wil^ maay beautiful drawings in 

pen-and'ink (temp. iBJeury YIIL) of the Creation, Adam 

and ibre an JPsradisey the Building of Babel, Rebuilding 6f the 

l^nnpk, &».^MSS., consisting ohiefly of Heralds' Tisitations ; 

feeords of gtmshi& of arms imd royal licences ; records of 

mi^em pB&^eeeB {i, e. since the discontinuanee of the yisita- 

tioss in 16S7); a-mo«t valuable colkciaon of official funeral 

oertifiiaatea ; a portion of i^e Anmd^ MSS. ; t^e Shvewsbury 

or Oedll papers, from which Lodge de^ed his niustraftionB 

of Britbh History; notes, &o., naade by Glover, Vineer' 

Fhilipot^ asad Dugdale ; a volume in the handwriting of ^ 
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venerable Camden; the collections of Sir £dward Walker^ .| 
Secretary at War (temp. Charles L). 4 , 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 25, Geea-f |^ 
Geobge Street, Westminster. Establislied 1818 ; incor- ^. 
porated 1828. The Institution consists of Members resident \ \ 
in London, paying 4 guineas annually, and Members not 
resident, 3 guineas annually ; of Associates resident in London, 
paying 8 guineas annually, and Associates not resident;, 2t ; 
guineas ; of Graduates resident in London, paying 2^ guineas , 
annually^ and Graduates not resident, 2 guineas; and of 
Honorary Members. The ordinary General Meetings are 
held every Tuesday at 8 p.m,, from the second Tuesday m 
January to the end of June. The first president -was Thomas 
Telford (1820-34) ; the second, James Walker (1835-45> ;tbe o 
third. Sir John Bennie ; and the present one, J. M. Itendle, 
Esq. 06«cn;e.— Portrait of Thomas Telford, engineer of tiie 
Menai Bridge, and President of the Institution for 14 yeai* 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 16, 
Lower Grosvenor Street, Grosvbnor Square. Founded ^ 
1834, for the advancement of architecture, and incorporate* 
1837. There are three classes of Members :— 1. FeUows ; arcm- 
tects engaged as principals for at least seven years in the 
practice of civil architecture. 2. Associates : persons eug^g^ 
in the study of civil ardutecture, or in practice less ibaa seven 
years, and who have attained the age of 21. 3. Honorary 
Fellows. The Meetings are held every alternate Monday a* 
8 p.m., from the first Monday in November till the end of 
June inclusive. Associate's admission fee, 1 guinea ; Fellow'B 
admission fee, 5 guineas. There is a good Ubrary of boolcs 
on architecture. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM of this ^stitute 
is in BowLiNQ St., Bean's Yard, Westminster. It con- 
sists of collections of Casts and Specimens. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OP GREAT BRITAIN, » 
Library, Reading, and Lecture Room, 21, AlbbhaBLE 
Street, Piccadilly. Established 1799, at a meeting held 
at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, for difi^ing the knowledge 
and fisKiilitating the general introduction of useful mechanicftl 
inventions and improvements, &c. Count Rumford was its 
earliest promoter. The front — a row of Corinthian coluian* 
half-engaged — was designed by Mr. Vulliamy, aArchited*, from 
the Custom House at Rome ; and what before was little better 
than a perforated brick wall, was thus converted into aQ 
ornamental facade. Here is an excellent library of general 
reference, and a good reading room, with weekly courses 
of lectures, throughout the season, on Chexnioal Sdence 
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loeopliy^ Fbyaiology, Literature^ Art, ke, Mdmbers (can- 
to be proposed by four memben) are elected by 
vt, and a majority of two-thirds is necessarr for election. 
admission fee is 5 guineas, and the annual subscription 
^guineas. Subscribers to the Theatre Lectures only, or to 
ie Laboratory Lectures only, pay 2 guineas; subwniberB 
both pay 3 guineas for the season ; subscribm to a single 
>urae of tlM Theatre Lectures pay 1 guinea A syllabus 
ef each couise may be obtained of the Secretary at the 
(Institation. The Friday Evening MeeHngt (84 to 101 p>nL), 
tt wbicb some eminent person is invited to deliver a 
popular lecture on some subject connected with science, 
art, or literature, are well attended. Non-subscribers may 
be admitted to them by a ticket signed by a member. In 
the Laboratory, Davy made his great discoTeries on the 
metallio bases of the earths, aided by the large galvanic 
apparatus of the establishment. Hence sprung also Fara- 
day's remarkable researches. 

SOCIETT OF ABTS, in John Street, Adelphi, an old 
society, for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, &c., 
^I the Distribution of Prizes, delivery of Lectures, &c., is 
trying to regain' strength and to accomplish greater good 
than it seems likely to effect. Many of the directors were 
euergetic promoters of the Qreat International Exhibi- 
tions, in 1851 and 1362. In the Great Room are temporary 
exhibitions of manufactures, and six pictures by Jamet 
Barry, painted 1777-83, and creditable to tiie then state of 
art in England. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 4, St. Maetin's 
Plage, CHABiva Cross. Founded in 1823, '* for the advance- 
ment of literature," and incorporated 1826. George IV. gave 
1100 guineas a-year to this l^dety, which has the merit of 
rescuing the last years of Coleridge's life from complete 
dependence on a friend, and of placing the learned Dr. 
Jamieson above the wants and necessities of a man &st sink- 
ing to the grave. The annual grant of 1100 guineas was diS' 
continued by William IV., and the Society has since sunk into 
a Transaction Society, with a small but increasing library. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, Finsbubt Circus, Moob- 
PiELDS. A proprietary institution, established in 1806,. 
in Sir William Clayton's house, Old Jewry. The first 
stone of the present edifice was laid May 4, 1815, and the 
building (which is handsome and very suitable to its pur- 
pose) was opened 1819. Architect, W. Brooks, who also 
built Finsbury Chapel, &c. The library, consisting of up* 
wards of 60,000 volumes, is particularly rich in topogra- 
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phioal works. The collector and antiquary, William IJpootfi^ 
was one of its librarians. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, Savillb Raw, 
established 1830, for the improvement and difi^ion of 
geographical knowledge. Elections by ballot. Ekitouice 
fee, Bl, ; annual subscription, 21. There is a good geogra- 
phical library, and large collection of maps. Under Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, late President, it has bec^aie the most 
popular and instructive society in London, meetinga where 
papers on geographical discoveries are read in the spadous 
theatre of the University of London, Burlmgton Ganlens — 
every other Monday, firom November to July, at 8 p.m. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 22, Albbmablb Street, 
(founded 1823)) contains an extensive and valuable library of 
Oriental works and MSS. The Society usually meets on the 
Ist and 3rd Saturdays in every month, firom Nov. to June in- 
clusive. Admission fee, 5 guas. ; anmial subscription, 2 guas. 

SION COLLEGE. A Hall, Library, and Almshouse, 
close to St. Alphage, and to almost the onfy fi^H^ent left 
of Lond<m WaU, was founded temp. Charles I., to provide a 
home for a &w Bedesmen, and a reading-room for the bene- 
ficed devgy of London. At the time of the CivU Wars the 
Puritan divines met within its walls. The Library is large 
and curious, chiefly occupied by Divinity. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, South Ken- 
sington, Exhibition Road, opposite to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, has here Ornamental and Experimental 
Gardens, laid out at a cost of 70,000^., including a Hall, 
where meetings and flower exhibitiens are held. On the N. 
rises a great Glass Winter Garden and other conservatories, 
elegant parterres varied with shrubberies, and single trees 
transplanted from a distance. The whole is surrounded by 
a colonnade and cloister of good architectural design; finished, 
1861, at the cost of the Government, who agreed to expend 
on it 50,00^0?. The grounds were laid out by Nesfield; the 
buildmgs deagned by Digby Wyatt. .Their extent is 22 
acres, forming part of the Kensington Gore estate, purchased 
out of the surplus fund arising from the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. The Society retains an Experimental Garden at 
Chiswick. Eaioh F\^low can introduce persoiuilly two friends 
to the Garden at S. Kensin^on, exxiopb on Exhibition 
Bays. Open daily 9 to dusk. Sundays from 2 p.m. 

The S^taUgUeal Sooiety, 12, St James's Square ; and Edkno- 
logical Society. There are also Societies for printing books 
connected wit^ particular subjects, such as the Camden and 
.Hakluyt^ and 7%e Arundel, Old Bend Street, for dngraving 
the works of early Italian and German masters. 
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Tbe Fatenl-Cfflce Liirars, Smithampton Buildingi, Cluui- 
cery Jjone, 40,DOO Tola., perbape ths finedt oolleotioii of 
SctentiEc Works in Britain, in open Ave to the Publio dsily. 

At No. 12, St. Jmaea'a Square, is tba adtnirably nuuiHged 
London, Library, a public subscription Circoiating Libruy, 
of -valuable etiuidanl works, poeeeeaing 30,000 volumee — 
edinmce fee, 61.; biuiubI sabsoription, 21. There im b printed 
CBtalogae of tite librtry. 



XXIl.-COLLEQES AMD SCHOOLS. 

tnJIVERBITY OF LONDON, Burhnotoh QAitDiins 
between Bond Street and Regent Street, ia a Board of Ex- 
aminers, paid by Govemmont, cBtabliahed 1837, for con- 
ferring degrees on graduates of vorioiu Colleges .in London 
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and elsewhere, previouBly matriculated at this University. 
In the words of its Charter, it is established "for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, and the promotion of 
useful knowledge without distinction of rank, sect, or party." 
There are several scholarships attached, each with 501. a year.. 
The salary of the Registrar and Treasurer is 500^. a year. 
The institute has nothing to do with the business of education^ 
being constituted for the sole purpose of ascertaining the pra- 
fidency of candidates for academical distinctions. Tbe exami- 
nations, including those for Matriculation, occur twice a year. 

ITie Building is one of the handsomest and most original 
modem edifices in London, completed 1869, from designs 
of Pennethome. Its bold and picturesquely varied Palladuui 
fa9ade is decorated with statues. Over the portico Milton, 
Kewton, Harvey, and Bentham, English representatives of 
the 4 Acuities, by Durham. Along the central cornice 6 An- 
cient Philosophers : on the E. wing Qalileo, Laplace, Gk)ethey 
by Wyon; Cuvier, Leibnitz, and Linnaeus, by Ma4i DoweUr 
on the W. wing --Locke, Bacon, Adam Smith, by W. Tkeed / 
Hume, Hunter, Sir H. Davy, by M. Noble, The building 
contains a Theatre, Examination Booms, Council Rooms, &;c. 
The Library though of recent formation is large and rich in 
works of science and classical literature, chiefly owing to the 
liberal donations of Lord Overstone, and the late Geoi^e 
Grote, historian of Greece. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, on the east side of 
Upper Gower Street. A proprietary institution, " for the 
general advancement of literature and science, by affording 
to young men adequate opportimities for obtaining literary 
and scientific education at a moderate expense;" founded 
(1828) by the exertions of Lord Brougham, Thomas Campbell, 
the poet, and others, and built from the designs of W. 
Willons, R.A., architect of the National Gallery. Everything 
is taught in the College but divinity. The school of medicine 
is deservedly distinguished. The Junior School, under the 
government of the Council of the College, is entered by a 
separate entrance in Upper Gower Street. The hotirs of 
attendance are from a quarter past 9 to three-quarters 
past 3 ; in which time one hour and a quarter is allowed 
for recreation. The yearly payment for each pupil is 18/. 
The subjects taught are reading, writing ; tiie English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German languages ; Ancient and 
English history; geography; arithmetic and book-keeping, 
the elements of mathematics and of natural philosophy. 
The discipline of the school is maintained without corpoi^ 
punishment. Several of the professors, and some of the mas- 
ters, receive students to reside with them ; and in the offica 
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t>f the College there is kept a register of parties imconnected 
with the College who receive boarders into their families : 
among these are several medical gentlemen. The Registrar 
will afford information as to terms^ and other particulars. 

The Flaxnum Museum, — In the hall under the cupola of 
the Collie the original models are preserved of the prin- 
cipal works, moniunentSy bas-reliefs, statues, k,c, of John 
Flazman, RA., the greatest of our English sculptors. The 
Pastoral Apollo, the St. Michael, and some of the bas-reliefis, 
are amazingly fine. The clever portrait statue in marble of 
Flaxman, by the late M. L. Watson, purchased by public 
subscription, is placed on the stairs as you enter the 
Qallery. A fine collection of Flaxman's original drawings is 
well displayed. The whole deserves the attention of every 
lover of art In the cloister below is another fine work of art, 
in marble niello, the outline coloured, of subjects from Homer. 
The artist is Baron de Triqueti, of Paris; Mr. Grote, the 
historian, presented this Mairmw Homericwm, to the college. 
*♦* Open on Saturdays. Tickets given at the Lodge on 
presenting a card. 
f KING'S COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. A proprietary in- 
stitution, occupying the east wing of Somerset House, which 
was built up to receive it, having been before left incomplete. 
The College was founded in 1828, upon the following funda- 
mental principle : — ** That every system of general education 
far the youth of a Christian community ought to comprise 
instruction in the Christian religion as an indSispensable part, 
\ without which the acqtdsition of other branches of knowledge 
will be conducive neiliier to the happiness of the individual 
nor the wel&re of the state.'' The general education of the 
College is carried on in five departments: — 1. Theological 
Department; 2. Department of General Literature and 
Science ; 3. Department of tiiie Applied Sciences ; 4. Medical 
Department ; 5. Department of Evening Classes. The School 
forms a sixth department. Persons wisliing to place a pupU 
in the school must produce, to the head-master, a certificate 
of good conduct, signed by his last instructor. The age 
for admission is from & to 16 years. Booms are provided 
within the walls of the College for the residence of a 
limited number of matriculated students. Each proprietor 
' has the privilege of nominating two pupils to the School, 
or one to the School and one to the College at the same 
; time. The Museum contains the Calculating Machine of 
' Mr. Babbage, deposited by the Commissioners of the Woods 
\ and Forests ; and the collection of Mechanical Models and 
' Philosophical Instruments formed by George III., presented 
by Queen Victoria. 
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ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. On the E. side of St Paul's 
Churchyardy founded in 1512, for 153 poor men's children, 
by Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, the insmd of Eras- 
mus, and son of Sir Henry Colet, mercer, and Mayor of 
London in 1486 and 1495. The boys were to be taught, 
free of expense, by a master, sur-master, and chaplain, and 
the oversight of the school was committed by the founder 
to the Mercers' Company. The number is limited to 158, 
the number of fishes taken by St. Peter. The school was 
dedicated by Colet to the Child Jesus, but the saint, as 
Strype remarks, has robbed his master of his title. The 
lands left by Colet to support his school were estimated* 
in 1598, at the yearly value of about 120Z. Their present 
value is upwards of 5000^ The education is entirely olaa- 
slcal, and the pres^itations to the school are' in the gift 
of the Master of the Mercers' Company for the time being. 
Scholars are admitted at the age of 15, but at present none 
ore eligible to an exhibition if entered after 12 ; and none 
are expected to remain in the school after their nineteenth 
birthday, though no time for superannuation is fixed by the 
statutes. The head-master's salary is 6182. per annum ; the 
Bor-mastw's, S072. ; the under-master'a> 2722^; and the 
assistanirmaster's, 2572. Xilly, the grammarian, and friend 
of Erasmus, was the first master, and the grammar which he 
compiled, is still used. Etmou^ SchoUurs, — John Leland, 
our earliest EngUsh antiquary; John Milton^ the gpreafc 
epic poet of our nation; ^e great Duke of Maiib<Mx>Hgh; 
Nelson* author of Fasts and Festivals; Edmund Halley, 
the astronomer; Samuel Pepys, the diarist; John Strype, 
the eoclesiaatical historian ; Lord Chancellor Tnnsoi and Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Chief Baron. The present school was built 
in 1823, from a design by Mr. Qe<»ge SmJsth, and is the tiurd 
building erected on the same site. Cdet's school wa& de- 
)d in the Qreat Fire, ''but built up again*" s^^ Stiype, 
"much a£ter the same manner and proportion it was before." 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, or St. Petbb's GoLLBftB, DflA»^ 
Tabd, WESiiCDffKrBB, founded as "a publique schoole for 
Qnonmar, Bethoricke, Poetrie, and for the Latin and Gb^eek 
languages," by Queen Elizabeth, 1560, and attached to t^e 
collegiate church of St. Peter at Westminster. The College 
consists of a dean, 12 prebendaries, 12 almVimfln^ and 40 
sbholars ; with a nuu^tar and an usher. This is the founda- 
tion, but the school oonsists of a larger number of mastera, 
and of a much larger number of boys. The 40 are called 
Queen's soholazs, and after an examination, which takes 
place on the firet Tuesday after Bogation Sunday, 4 aee 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 4 to Ofarist Chmraii, 
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Oxford. A parent wishing to place a boy at iiiis school will 
get every n^ceaaary infonnation from the head master ; boys 
are not placed on the foundation under 12 or above 13 years 
of age. Eminent 3fa«terA7— Camden, the antiquacy; Xh*. 
Busby; Vincent Bourne; Jordan (Cowley has a copy of 
verses on his death). Eamtent Men.edMGcUea^U^^^^Poets: Ben 
Jonson; George Herbert; GUes Fletcher;. Jasper Mayne; 
William Cartwright; Cowley, who published a volume of 
poems whUe a sdiolar; Dryden.; Nat Lee; Bowe; Prior; 
Churchill; Pyer, author of Grongar HUl; Cowper; Southey. 
Other great Men, — Sir Harry Yane, the younger; Hakluyt^ 
the collector of the Voyages which bear Ins ntvne; Sir 
Christopher Wren; Looke; South; Atterbuvy; Waixien 
Hastings ; Gibbon, the historian ; Cumberland ; the elder 
Cobnan ; Lord John BusseU. The boys on the foundation 
were formerly separated from the town boys when in sdiool 
by a bar or curtain. The Schoolroom was a dormitory 
belonging to the Abbey, and retains certain tmoes of its 
former ornaments. The name "Shell" arose from an 
apsidal recess at one end of it. The CoUege Hall, originally 
the Abbot's Befectory, waa built by Abbot Ldtlington, in 
the reign of Edward IIL, and the old lowvre is- still used 
for the escape, of the smoke. The Dormitory was rebuilt 
by the Earl of Burlington, in 1722. tb ia Bbmt 160 f^et 
long, and the waUs are covered with the namM^of Ibrmer 
scholars. In con&rmity with old custom, tl^ Quaen's 
scholars here perform a play of Tereuoe every year at 
Christmas, with a Latin prologue and epilogue relating to 
current events. The performera have worn- oUBBBio oostume 
since 1838. 

CHABTE2B H0n8£:,.(a oofmiption of Chartreuse,) upper 
end of AxdMiBaoATfl Strbbt. "An hospital, chapel, and 
school-honae,"foiaid«d, 1611, by Thomas Sutton,, of Camps 
Castle, Cambridge, for the free educatioiL of 40 poor 
hojB and for: the sustenaaee of 80 anoieint gmtlemen^ 
captftin^ and; others, . brought to distress by shipwiveikB, 
wounds, or otber raverse of fortune. It w«8 so called 
from a priory of Cacthusiaai monks, founded in 1871 on 
a Peat-£ouse field by Sir Walter Manny, knight ai tiie 
georter in the reign o£ Edwnrd HI. The last praor waa 
executed at Tyburn, May 4th, 1535-^hiB head set on 
London Bridge^, and one of his limbs over the gateway 
of his own convent — ^the same gateway, it is said, a Per- 
psndicular arcb« which is still the entrance from Charter- 
House Square. The priory thus sternly dissolved, was sold 
by lliomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, to Thomas Sutton for 
1B,0002L^ and endowed as a charity by the name of ''the 
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Hospital of King James." Sutton died before bis work 
was complete, and was buried in the cbapel of the hos- 
pital beneath a sumptuous monument, the work of Nicholas 
Stone and Mr. Jansen of Southwark. This " triple good/' 
as Lord Bacon calls it — this ''masterpiece of Protestant 
English charily/' as it is called by Fuller — is under the 
direction of the Queen, 15 governors, selected from the 
great officers of state, and the master of the hospital, whose 
income is 8002. a year, besides a capital residence within 
the walls. The most eminent master of the hotise was 
Dr. Thomas Burnet, author of the Theory of the Eaxth, 
1685-1715; and the most eminent schoolmaster, the 
Rev. Andrew Tooke (Tooke's Pantheon). Eminent Scholars. 
— Richard Orashaw, the poet, author of Steps to the Temple. 
—Isaac Barrow, the divine ; he was celebrated at school 
for his love of fighting. — Sir William Blackstone, author of 
the Commentaries.— Joseph Addison and Sir Richard Steele 
were scholars at the same time.-^ohn "Wesley, who imputed 
his after-health and long life to the strict obedience with 
which he performed an injunction of his father's, that he 
should run round the Charter House playing-green three 
times every morning. — Lord Chief Justice EUenborough. — 
Lord Liverpool (the Prime Minister). — Bishop Moc^. — 
W. M Thackers^y.-— Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. — The two 
eminent historians of Qreece, Bishop Thirlwall and Qeorge 
Grote, E8q.,« were both together in the same form under 
Dr. Raine. — Qeneral Sir Henry Havelock. — John Leech, 
the genial artist and illustrator of Punch. Poor Brethren. 
— Elkanah Settle, the rival and antagonist of Dryden ; he 
died here in 17234. — John Bagford, the antiquary (d. 
1716); was originally a shoemaker in Turnstile. — Isaac 
de Qroot, by several descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius ; 
he was sidmitted at the earnest intercession of Dr. John- 
son. — Alexander Macbean (d. 1784), Johnson's assistant 
in his Dictionary. Observe. — The great hall; parts of old 
Howard House (for such it was once called), with the iniHalg 
T. N. (Thomas, Duke of Norfolk) ; the great staircase ; the 
governor's room, with its panelled chimney-piece, ceiling, and 
ornamental tapestry ; the chapel (repaired in 1842 imder the 
direction of Blore) ; the founder, Sutton's tomb, with recum- 
bent effigy, in the chapel. On opening the vault in 1842, the 
body was discovered in a coffin of lead, adapted to the shape 
of the body, like an Egjrptian mummy-case. Chief Justice 
Ellenborough is buried by the side of Sutton. In the 
Master's lodge are several portraits. The Founder, en- 
graved by Vertue for Bearcroft's book; Izaak Walton's 
g^od old Bishop Morley; Charles 11.; Yilliers, second 

i 
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Duke of Buckingham; Duke of Monmouth; Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury ; William, Earl of Craven (the Queen 
of Bohemia's Earl); Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham ; Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury ; 
Lord Chancellor Somers ; and Dr. Thomas Burnet ; one of 
Kneller** finest works. The income of the Charter House, was 
in 18534, £28,908 7s. 7id., arismg from Estates in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Essex, Wilts, and Lincoln, and from funded 
property. 

The atmosphere of the city not being congenial to boyieh 
nature and the confinement within wsdls being detrimental 
to health, the school was removed, 1872, to Qodalming in 
Surrey, where a handsome edifice, on a grand site, has been 
erected from Ph. Hard wick's designs. The old school and play- 
green were sold, 1867, to the Merchant Taylors' Company 
for their school for 90,000/. The old Pensioners remain. A 
wall of partition has been built to separate the new inmates 
from the old. 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, NEWcfAXE Street, marked by its 
great hall, visible through a double railing from Newgate Street. 
This noble charity was foimded on the site of the Grey Friars 
Monastery, by Edward VI., June 26th, 1663, ten days before his 
death, as an hospital for poor fiitherless children and found- 
lings. It is commonly called '^The Blue Coat School," 
from the dress worn by the boys, which is of the same 
age as the foundation of the hospital. The dress is a 
blue coat or gown, a yellow petticoat, a red leather girdle 
round the waist, yellow stockings, a clergyman's band 
round the neck, and a flat black cap of woollen yam, about 
the size of a saucer. Blue was a coloTir originally confined to 
servant-men and boys, nor, till its recognition as part of the 
uniform of the British Navy, was blue ever looked upon as a 
colour to be worn by gentlemen. The first stone of the 
New Hall was laid by the Duke of York, April 28th, 
1825, and the Hall publicly opened May 29th, 1829. The 
architect was James Shaw, who built the church of St. 
Dunstan's in Fleet Street. It is better in its proportions 
than in its details. Observe. — ^At the upper end of the Hall, 
a large picture of Edward VI. granting the charter of incor- 
poration to the Hospital. It is improperly assigned to 
ffolbein. — Large picture, by Verrio, of James II. on his 
throne (surrounded by his courtiers, all curious portraits), 
receiving the mathematical pupils at their annual presenta- 
tion at Court : a custom still kept up. The painter pre- 
sented it to the Hospital. — Full-length of Charles II., by 
Ftmo.— Full-length of Sir Francis Child (d. 1713), from 
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whom Child's Banking-house derives its name. — ^Full-lengi^ 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, by Sir Fraricis Qromt, P.jk.A. 
— ^Brook Watson, when a boy, attacked by a shark, by /. S. 
Copley, R.A.f the father of Lord Lyndhurst. — The stone 
inserted in the wall behind the steward's chair; when a 
monitor wishes to report the misconduct of a boy, he tells 
hiTn to " go to the stone." In this Hall, every year on St. 
Matthew's Day (Sept. 21st), the Grecians, or head-boys, deliver 
a series of orations before the Lord Mayor, Corporation, and 
Governors, and here every Thursday, from Quinquagesima 
Sunday to Good Friday, the "Suppingsin Public," as they are 
called, are held ; a picturesque sight, and always well attended. 
Each governor has tickets to give away. The bowing to the 
president, and procession of the trades, ate extremely curious. 

The two chief classes in the school are called " Grecians " 
and "Deputy-Grecians." Eminent Ghrecians. — Joshua Barnes 
(d. 1712), editor of Anacreon and E\iripides. Jeremiah Mark- 
land (d. 1776), an eminent critic, particularly in Greek 
literatTire. S. T. Coleridge, the poet (d. 1834J. Thomas 
Mitchell, the translator of Aristophanes (d. 1845). Thomas 
Barnes, for many years, and till his death (1841), editor of the 
3H,me8 newspaper. Eminent Deputy-Orecicms. — Charles Lamb 
(Elia), whose delightful "Recollections of Christ's Hospital" 
give a special interest to the school (d. 1834). Leigh Hunt. 
Eminent Scholars whose stcmding in the School is rmknovm. — 
William Camden, author of the " Britannia." Bishop Stilling- 
fleet. Samuel Richardson, author of "Clarissa Harlowe." 

The Mathematical-school was founded by Charles IL, in 1 672, 
for forty boys, called " King's boys," distinguished by a badge 
on the right shoulder. The school was afterwards enlarged, at 
the expense of a Mr. Stone. The boys on the new founda- 
tion wear a bage on the left shoulder, and are called " The 
Twelves," on accoimt of their number. To " The Twelves " 
was afterwards added "The Twos," on. another foundation. 

" As I ventured to call the Grecians the muftis of the school, the King's 
boys, as their character then was, may well pass for the janissaries. 
They were the constant terror to the younger part ; and some who may 
read this, I doubt not, will i*emember the consternation into which the 
juvenile fry of us were thrown, when the cry was raised in the cloister 
that 'the First Order' was coming, for so they termed the first form or 
class of those boys."— CAarte* Lamb. 

The Writing-school was founded in 1694, and furnished at 
the sole charge of Sir John Moore, Lord Mayor in 1681. The 
school has always been famous for its penmen. There are 17 
"Wards or Dormitories in which the boys sleep. Each boy 
makes his own bed ; and each ward is managed by a nurae 
and two or more monitors. The school is eminently healthy^ 
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and though an infimmryis set apart for the sick it is rarely 
occupied. 

The counting-house containBugood portrait of Edward VL, 
after Holbein — ^very probably by him. The dress of the 
boys is not the only remnant of bygone times, peculiar to 
the school. The open ground in front of the Grammar- 
school is still distinguished as ''the Ditch/' because the 
ditch of the City ran through the precinct. The Spital 
sermons are still preached before the boys. Every Easter 
Monday they visit the Eoyal Exchange, and every Easter 
Tuesday the Lord Mayor; at the Mansion-house. 

' Christ's Hospital owes nothing to Stute endowment, and 
its maintenanoe rests on the Corporation of London and the 
bounty of those* who> is consideration of their donations^ 
are elected Gkvearnors. Mode of AdmMsUm^ — ^Boys whose 
parents may not 'be- free of the City of London are ad- 
missible on Free Presentations, as they are called, as also 
are the sons of clergymen of the Church of England. The< 
Lord Mayor has two presentations am&ually, and the Court 
of Aldermen one each. The' rest' of the governors have pre- 
sentations once in three years. By right, children whose 
parents have an income of 300^. a-year are* excluded. A 
list of the- governors who havB presentations for the year 
is printed every Easter, and may be had at the countings 
house ofi^O' Hospital; No boy is admitted before he is 
seven years old, or after he is nme : and no boy can- remain 
in the school after he is fifteen — ^Kii^s Boys and QrecianB 
adone excepted. QwamiccBtiof^ for Qovemor. — ^Pi^ment of 
500?. An Alderman has the power of nominating a governor 
for election at half-price. The revenues of the hospital in 
1859 were 63,9S0^. The ntmiber of children varies from 
1200 to 1000; of these 800' are- in London, and the rest at 
the Pr^aratory School at Hertfbxd, founded in 1683. The 
management is vested in fbundation and donation governors, 
who have contiibuted not les» than 200,0001^. to its funds. 
The Doke of Cambridge was chosen President in 1854, and 
thus for the first 'time since its foundation haft Chrisfs 
Hospital been without an AldermsRi for its President. In 
1872' £600^000 was offered for the buildings and ground to 
raise a railway station on the site^ 

MERCHANT TAYLORS' SCHOOL, Suffolk Lane, 
ward of Dowgate, founded in 1561, by the Merchant Taylors' 
Ccxnpany. Sir Thomas White, who had recently founded St. 
Joim's College, Oxford, was then a member of the Court; and 
Bichard Hills; master of the Company, gaw 500^. towards the 

r 2 
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purchase of a portion of a house, called the ** Manor of the 

Rose,'* sometime belonging to Stafford Duke of Buckingham. 

" The Duke being at the Rose, within the Parish 
St. Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French Joomej." 

Shakspbuib.— ITenr^ VIII. ^ Acti., se.l. 

"The Rose" had been formerly in the possession of the 
De la Pole or Suffolk family, and was originally built by Sir 
John Poultney, knt., five times Lord Mayor of London, in 
the reign of Edward IIL Traces of its successive owners are 
still found in the name of the parish of ** St. Laurence Pount- 
ney in which the school is situate; in "DuckWoot-lane" 
(the Duke's foot-lane, or private road from his garden to the 
river) which is dose at hand; and in ''Suffolk-lane," by 
which it is approached. The Great Fire destroyed this 
ancient pile. The present school ^a brick buildmg with 
pilasters), and the head-master's residence adjoining, were 
erected in 1675. The former consists of the large upper 
schoolroom, two writing-rooms, fonned, in 1829, out of part 
of the cloister ; a class-room, and a library. The school con- 
sists of 260 boys. The charge for education has varied at dif- 
ferent periods, but it is now 1 0^. per annum for each boy. Boys 
are admitted at any age,andmayremain until the Monday after 
St. John the Baptist's Day preceding their 19th biithday. 
Presentations are in the gpit of the members of the Court of 
the Company in rotation. Boys who have been entered on 
or below the third form are eligible to all the school prefer- 
ments at the Universities; those who have been entered 
higher, only to the exhibitions. The course of education 
since the foundation of the school has embraced Hebrew and 
classical literature; writing, arithmetic, and mathematics 
were introduced in 1829, and French and modem history in 
1846. There is no property belonging to the school, with 
the exception of the buildings above described ; and it is 
supported by the Merchant Taylors' Company out of their 
several |' funds, without any specific fund being set apart for 
that object;" it was, therefore, exempt from the inquiry of 
the Charity Commissioners ; but like Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster, it has a college almost appropriated to its 
scholars. Thirty-seven out of ti^e fifty fellowships at St. John's, 
Oxford, founded by Sir Thomas Wbite, belong to Merchant 
Taylors' ; 8 exhibitions at Oxford, 6 at Cambridge, and 4 to 
either University, averaging from 302. to 702. per annum, 
besides a multitude of smaOer exhibitions, are also attached 
to it. The election to these preferments takes place annually, 
on St. Barnabas' Day, June 11th, with the sanction of the 
"Vesidei^t or two senior Fellows of St, John's. This is the 
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chief speech-day, and on it the school prizes are distributed; 
but there is another, called " the doctors* day," in December. 
Plays were formerly acted by the boys of this school, as at 
Westminster. The earliest instance known was in 1665. 
Garrick, who was a personal Mend of the then Head-Master 
of his time, was frequently present, and took great interest 
in the peiformances. EmincTU Men educated at Merchant 
Taylors' School. — Bishop Andrews, Bishop Dove, and Bishop 
Tomson (three of the translators of the Bible) ; Edwin 
Sandys, tiie traveller, the Mend of Hooker; Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, author of the Memorials which bear his name ; 
James Shirley, the dramatic poet; the infaonous Titus Gates; 
Charles Wheatley, the ritualist ; Neale, the author of the 
History of the Puritans ; Edmund Oalamy, the nonconformist, 
and his grandson of the same name ; Edmund Qayton, author 
of the Festivous Notes on Don Quixote ; John Byrom, author 
of the Pastoral, In the Spectator, 

*' My time, O ye Muaes, was happily spent ; *' 
Luke Milboume, Dryden's antagonist ; Robert, the celebrated 
Lord Clive; Charles Mathews, the comedian; and Lieui-Col. 
Dixon Denham, the African traveller. 

CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk Street, Cheapside, 
established 1835, for the sons of respectable persons engaged 
in professional, commercial, or trading pursuits ; and partly 
founded on an income of 9001. a-year, derived from certain 
tenements bequeathed by John Carpenter, town-clerk of 
London, in the reign of Henry V., "for the finding and 
biinging up of four poor men's children with meat, drink, 
apparel, learning at the schools, in the universities, &c., until 
they be preferred, and then others in their" places for ever." 
The school year is divided into 3 terms ; and the charge for 
each pupil is 21. 58. a teroL The printed form of application 
for admission may be had of the secretary, and must be filled 
up by the parent or guardian, and signed by a member of the 
Corporation of London. The general course of instruction 
includes the English, French, German, Latin, and Greek 
languages, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, book-keeping, 
geography, and history. Besides 8 free scholarships on the 
foundation, equivalent to d5l. per annum each, and available 
as exhibitions to the Universities, there are the following 
exhibitions belonging to the school : — The "Times" Scholar- 
ship, value ZOl. per annum; 3 Beaufoy Scholarships, the 
Salomons Scholarship, and the Travers Scholarship, 50^. per 
annum each ; the Tegg Scholarship, nearly 20^. per annum ; 
and several other valuable prizes. The first stone of the 
School was laid by Lord Brougham, October 21st, 1836. 

THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN —Sout 
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Kenaington Museum — was established (1837) by the Board 
of Trade for the Improvement of Ornamental Art, with 
regard especially to the staple manufactures of this 
country. Mode of Admission. — The recommendation of a 
householder. The Library of Works of Art and Design is 
Tory accessible not only to artists but to poor workmen, -who 
can take down and consult any illustrated work (and in 
these the library is very rich), however expensive, on pay- 
ment of one penny. The course of instruction comprehends 
Elementary drawing, colouring ; drawiog the figure after eu' 
graved copies from casts; painting the figure fromcaats ; geo- 
metrical drawing applied to ornament ; perspective ; naodel- 
ling from engraved copies, design, .&c. There is also a class 
for wood-engraving. The greatest number of students of the 
same calling are the ornamental paintersand house-decorators ; 
the next most numerous are draughtsmen and designers for 
various manufactures and trades. In connection with the 
head-school at Brompton, schools have been formed in many 
of the principal manu&cturing districts throughout the 
country. (See S. Kensington Museum, p. 178.) 

Besides these, the visitor curious about modes of education 
should visit the "Wesleyan Normal College," Horseferry- 
road, Westminster, established 1850 (James Wilson, architect), 
for the training of school-masters and mi8tresses,'and the edu- 
cation of the children residing in the locality ; and the ''Bagged 
School," in South Lambeth, founded by the late Mr. Beaufoy 
(d. 1861) ; also the. Normal School, in the Fulham-road. 

XXIII.-HOSPITALSAND CHARITABLE INSTrXUTIONS. 

In London there exist nearly 1000 Charitable Institutians 

which may be divided into 

General Medical Hospitals. 

Medical Charities for special purposes; such as Small Tox, Con- 

sumption, Cancer, &c. 

^eral Dispensaries. 
Institutions .for the preservation of life and public morals. 
Societies for reclaiming the fallen and staying the progress of 

crime. 
Societies for the relief of general d^titntion and distress. 
Societies for aiding the resources of ^h industrious (exclQ&lve 

of loan fands and savings' banks). 
Societies for the deaf and dumb and the blind. 
College, Hospitals, and Institutions of Almshouses for the aged. 
Pension . Societies. 

Provident Societies chiefly for speciiied classes. 
Asylums for orphan and other necessitous children. 
Educational Foundations. 
School Societies, KeUgious Books, Church-aiding, and Chriatian 

Visiting Societies. 
Bible and Missionary Societies. 

Their united income has been computed at Fotir Millions 
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SterUng, spent on the spot, of which 2,110,000Z. is given in 
the shape of food and clothing, 646,0002. in the relief of disease 
aad sickness, and 1,426,000/. for educational and religious 
purposes. Besides all tlxis, a quarter million is supposed to 
be given in private alms, including street beggars ! 

The leading Institutions which the stranger or resident in 
London will find best worth visiting are : — 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL, in Smtthfield, the 
earliest institution of the kind in London, occup^nmig part of 
the Priory of St. Bartholomew, founded a.d. 1102, by Habere, 
the first Prior ,* repaired and enlarged by the eisecutors of 
Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor; and founded anew, 
at the dissolution of religious houses, by Henry VHI., 1547, 
^ " for the continual relief and help of an hundred sore and 
' diseased ,* " the immediate superintendence of the Hospital 
being committed by the king to Thomas Y icary, Serjeant • 
Surgeon to Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
and author of "The Englishman's Treasure," the first work 
on anatomy published in the EngUsh language. The great 
quadrangle of the present edifice was built (17B0-38) by James 
Ghibbs, architect of the church of St. Martin-in-the^Fields. The 
gate towards Smithfield was built in 1702, and the Enlarged 
Surgery in 1842. This Hospital has increased more than 
five-fold its original extent during its 300 years' existence. 
It gives relief to all poor persons suffering from accident or 
diseases, either as in-patients or out-patients. Accidents, or 
cases of urgent disease, may be brought without any letter 
of recommendation or other formality at all hours of the 
day or night to the Surgery, where there is a person in 
constant attendance, and the aid of the Resident Medical 
Officers can be instantly obtained. General admission for 
ordinary cases, Thursday, at 11 o'clock. Forms of petition 
for admission obtained at the Steward's Office, any day 
between 10 and 2. The Reception Halll measures 94ft. by 
82ft., and is crowded with hundreds of patients, many from 
idleness more than from ailment. The Hospital contains 
676 beds, in constant occupation, attended by 120 nurses, 
and relief is afibrded to 6,000 in- and 100,000 out-patient 3 
annually. The in-patients are visited daily by the 4 re- 
sident Physicians and 4 Surgeons : and, during the summer 
session, four Clinical Lectures are delivered weekly. A 
limited number of students can reside within the Hospital 
walls, subject to the rules of the Collegiate system, estab- 
lished under the direction of the Treasurer and a Committee 
of Governors of the Hospital. Between 200/. and 300/. ar- 
spent every year for strong sound port wine, for the sick r 
in Bartholomew's Hospital. Nearly 2000 lbs. weight of ca 
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oil ; 200 gallons of spirits of wine, at 17». a gallon; 12 tons ot 
linseed meal; 1000 lbs. weight of senna ; 27 cwt. of salts, are 
items in the annual account for drugs ; the grand total spent 
upon physic, in a twelvemonth, being 2,600^. ; 5000 yards of 
cfidico are wanted for rollers for bandaging ; to say nothing of 
the stouter and stifPer fabric used for plasters. More than half 
a hundred weight of sarsaparilla is used every week, a sign 
how much the constitutions of the patients require improve- 
ment. In a year, 29,700 leeches were bought for the use of 
the establishment. A ton and a half of treacle is annually 
used in syrup. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, was Phyeioian to the Hospital for 84 years 
(1609-48). St. Bartholomew's enjoyB a high reputation 
as a School of Medicine, and is resorted to by a lai^ge 
number of pupils. Edward Nourse, Drs. William and David 
Pitcaim, and Abemethy have in turn lectured here. Lec- 
tures on Anatomy and Surgery, Physiology, and other 
branches of medicine, are given in a large Theatre, well 
adapted for the purpose. Students have access to the 
Mtcseiims of Anatomy, Materia Medica, Botany, and to a 
well-furnished Library ; also to rooms for practical Anatomy 
and a chemical laboratory. Prizes and honorary distinctions 
are yearly given to the most deserving pupils, and several 
scholarships worth i5l, to 50^. per annum are obtainable by 
competition. In 1843, the Governors founded a Collegiate 
Establishment, to afford the Pupils the moral advantages, 
together with the comfort and convenience, of a residence 
within the walls of the Hospital, and to supply them with 
ready guidance and assistance in their studies. The chief 
officer of the College is called the Warden. The President 
of the Hospital must have served the office of Lord Mayor. 
The qualification of a Governor is a donation of 100 guineas. 
The greatest individual benefactor to St. Bartholomew's waa 
Dr. Radcliffe, physician to Queen Anne, who left the yeai'ly 
sum of 500^. for ever, towards mending the diet of the Hos- 
pital, and the further sum of 100^. for ever, for the pur- 
chase of linen. Observe. — ^Portraits : Henry VIII. in the Comi;- 
room, by a contemporary painter but not by Holbem; of Dr. 
Radcliffe, by JTneZfejv Perceval Pott, by Sir J. Reynolds; Aber- 
nethy, by Sio' T, Lawrence, The Good Samaritan, and The 
Pool of Bethesda, on the grand staircase, were painted gra- 
tuitously by Hogarth; for which hp was made a governor 
for life. The income of the Hospital is about 40,0.00/. a year 
derived from funded property and land rents. 

BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL (vulg. Bedlam), in St. George's 
Fields. An hospital for insane people, founded (1647) in 
*he reign of Henry VIIL On the dissolution, that Idng 
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bestowed the suppressed priory of Our Lord of Beth- 
lehem, founded 1246 by Simon Fitz Maiy, Sheriff of 
London, on the City of London, by whom it was first con- 
Terted into an hospital for lunatics. Fitz-Mfuys Hospital 
which stood in Biahopsgate Without (where now is Bethlem 
Court), was taken down in 1675, and a second Hospital 
built in Moorfields (Robert Hooke, architect). There is a view 
of it in Strype. It was taken down in 1814, and the first stone 
of the present Hospital (James Lewis^ architect) laid April 
1 8th, 1812. The cupola was added by Sydney Smirke. The 
first Hospital could accommodate only 50 or 60, and the 
fleoond 150. The building in St. George's Fields was originally 
constructed for 198 patients, but this being found too limited 
for the purposes and resources of the Hospital, a wing was 
commenced for 166 additional patients, 1838. Two remote 
wings are devoted to noisy patients, male and female. The 
whole building (the House of Occupations included) covers 
14 acres. In one year the Gk^vemors admitted more than 200 
patients, of whom 106 were cured, and 18 died : 244 (136 
criminal lunaticB) remained. The income is about 16,000^. 
per annum. The expenses exceed 14,0002. The way in 
which the comfort of the patients is studied by every one 
connected with the Hospital cannot be too highly com- 
mended. The women have pianos, and the men billiard and 
bagatelle-tables. There are, indeed, few things to remind you 
that you are in a mad-house beyond the bone knives in use, 
and a few cells lined and floored with cork and india-rubber, 
and against which the most insane patient may knock his head 
without the possibility of hurting it. Among the unfortu* 
nate inmates have been — Peg Kicholson, for attempting to 
stab George III. ; she died here in 1828, after a confinement 
of 42 years. — Hatfield, for attempting to shoot the same 
king in Drury-lane Theatre. — Oxford, for firing at Queen 
Victoria in St. James's Park. — ^M'Naghten, for shooting Mr. 
Edward Drummond at Charing-cross ; he mistook Mr. Drum- 
mond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel, for Sir R Peel 
himself. Visitors interested in cases of lunacy should see 
Jlanwell Asylum, on the Great Western Railway (74 miles firom 
London), and the Colney Match Asylwm on the Great Northern 
Railway (6 J miles from London), the latter covering 119 
acres, and erected at a cost of 200«000Z. 

ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, Nkw Road, Lambeth, re- 
built, on 84 acres of ground partly gained from the river on 
the right bank of the Thames, between Lambeth Palace and 
Westminster Bridge, for which 90,0002. were paid. The first 
stone was laid by Queen Victoria, May, 1868. It was opened 
by Her Majesty, June, 1871. It consists of seven detached 
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blocks of building of red brick four Bt<»reyB high, 125 feet apart, 
raised on lofty foundations which alone cost 48^000/. (H. 
Currey, Architect). The total ooet was 500^0002. The isola- 
tion of the parts of the building is of great inq>ortance to 
secure perfect ventilation. The centzal pavilion containB the 
Hall and OhapeL A corridoE or cloister runs along thewhole 
length of the building; .givdng access to the different wards. 
It can receive 608 patients in its wards. This Hospital for 
sick and diseased poor persons, ewes its origin to an 
Almonry, dec., founded (1213) by iUchaEd, Prior of Ber- 
mondsey, and augmented (1215) for -canons regular by Peter 
de Bup&us, Bishop of Winchester ; bought at the dissolution 
of religious houses by the citizens of London. It was re- 
founded by charter from Edward VI. «s a Hospital for poor, 
impotent, and diseased people, Nov. 1552. The building 
having fiedlen into decay, a new one was built (1701-6) in High 
Street, Southwark. In 1862 the South-Eastern Hallway 
Co. gave by award 296,000/. for this building and gvound on 
which it stood, close to their London Bridge Terminus, to 
enable them to carry past one corner jof it their branch line 
to Charing Cross. Admission, Tuesday morning, at 10. Pa- 
tients stating their complaints may receive a form.of petition 
at the steward's office, to be signed by a housekeeper, who must 
engage to remove the patient on discharge or death, or pay 
11. la. for funeral. It is managed by a Court of Governors. 
The qualification of a governor is a donation of 50/. More 
than 6,000 in- and 64^000 out-patients are received and 
treated in one year. The income has risen to 39,000/. per 
annum. 

GUY'S HOSPITAL, near London Bridge, in Southwark, 
for the sick and lame, built by Dance (d. 1768), and en- 
dowed by Thomas Guy, a bookseller in Lombard-street, 
who is said to have made his fortune ostensibly by the sale 
of Bibles, but more, it is thought, by purchasing seamen's 
tickets, and by his great success in the sale and transfer 
of stock in the memorable South Sea Bubble year, 1720. 
Guy was a native of Tamworth, in Staffordshire, and died 
(1724) at the age of 80. The building of the Hospital 
cost 18,793/. 168. Id., and the endowment amounted to 
219,499/. 08. id. The founder, though 76 when the work 
began, lived to see his Hospital covered with the roof In 
the first court is his statue in brass, dressed in his Hvery 
gown, and in the chapel (" shouldering God's altar ") another 
statue of him in marble, by tl^e elder Bacon. Sir Astley 
Cooper, the eminent surgeon (d. 1841), is buried in the 
chapel. In 1867 the patients relieved amounted to 80,334, 
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of whom 5245 were in-patients. The average number of in- 
patients is 502 throughout the year. 

Gentlemen who desire to become Students must give 
satisfactory testimony as to their education and conduct. 
They are required to pay iOl, for the first year, 40Z. for 
the second year, and 101, for every succeeding year of 
attendance. This admits to .the Lectures, Practice, and all 
the piivileiges of a Student. 

The Apothecary to the Hospital is authorised to enter the 
Names of Students, and to give further particulars if required. 

ST. QEORQE'S HOSPITAL, Htdb Pabk Corneb, at the 
top of Grosvenor-place. A Hospital for sick and lame 
people, supported by voluntary contributions; built by 
William WiUdns, RA, architect of the National Gallery, on 
the site of Lanesborough House, the London residence of 

" Sober Laiietbro' dAneing with the gout; " 
converted into an Infirmary in 1733. John Hunter, the 
physician, died (1793) in this Hospital. He had long suf- 
fered £rom an affection of the heart ; and in an altercation 
with one of his colleagues, he suddenly stopped, retired to 
an ante-room, and immediately expired. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL. A Boyal Hospital for old and 

disabled soldiers, of which the first stone was laid by 

Charles II. in person, March, 1681-2. It has a centre, with 

two wings of red brick, with stone dressings, faces the Thames, 

and shows more effect with less means than any other of 

Wren's buildings. The history of its erection is contained 

on the frieze of the great quadrangle : — 

"In subsidium et leTamen emeritorum senio, belloque finctorum 
condidit Carolas Secondos, auxit Jacobus Secundus, pexfecere Gulielmus 
et Maria Rex et Regina, MDCXC." 

The total cost is said to have been 150,0002. Observe. — 
Portrait of Charles II. on horseback (in hall), by Verrio and 
Henry Cooke; altar-piece (in chapel) by Sebastian Ruici; 
bronze statue of Charles II. in centre of the great quad- 
rangle, executed by Orirding (Mbons for Tobias Buatat. 
In THE Hall, General Whitelocke was tried, and the Courts 
of Inquiry into the Convention of Cintra, and into the 
mortality among the troops in the Crimean campaign, sat. 
Here, where the Duke of Wellington's body lay in state, 
are hung, modestly out of sight, 46 colours ; and in the 
Chapel, 55 (all captured by the British army in various 
parts of the world), includiog34 French, 13 American, 4 Dutch; 
11 eagles taken from the French, — 2 at Waterloo, 1 by 
Sergt. Ewart, of the Scots Greys, the other by Colonel Clark- 
Kennedy (for Mons. Thiers' information, 1862) ; 2 Salamanca ; 
2 MAdrid; 4 Martinique; 1 Bcurosa; and a few staves of thr 
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171 colours taken at Blenheim. At St. Paul's, where the 
Blenheim colours were suspended, not a rag nor a staff re- 
mains. Eminent Persons interred here, — ^William Cheselden, 
the famous surgeon (d. 1752) ; Rev. Williaqfi Young (d. 1767), 
the original Parson Adams in Fielding's Joseph Andrew?. 
Dr. Arbuthnot filled the office of Physician, and the Bev. 
Philip Francis (the translator of Horace) the office of Chaplain 
to the HospitaL The building is calcmated to accommodate 
530 in-pensioners, who are liberally provided for by annual 
votes. The Hospital is always full, the number of appli- 
cants for admission being generally in the proportion of two 
and three for every vacancy. As a general rule, no appli* 
cant is admitted at a lower rate of in-pengion than 1<. a day, 
but all applications for admission are decided on by the 
Commissioners solely with reference to ''the man's cha- 
racter and merits as a soldier/' without considering his 
period of service. The number of out-pensioners is about 
63,000, at rates varying from IJd to Zs. lOd. There is a 
pleasant tradition that Nell Gwynne materially assisted in 
the foundation of Chelsea Hospital. The Hospital is managed 
by a Governor, Commissioners, &c. The Governor is ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign, acting on the advice of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL, on the right bank of the 
Thames, 6 m. below London Bridge, intended as an Asylum 
for old and disabled seamen (not officers) of the Royal Navy, 
was founded by William HI. (at the desire of his Queen, Mary), 
anxious to provide for the wounded seamen who returned 
from the battle of La Hogue, and erected on the site of the 
old Manor House of our kings, in which Henry VIII. and 
his daughters Mary and Elizabeth were bom. Charles II. 
meant to erect a new palace on the site; the west wing 
was commenced in 1664, from the designs of Webb, the 
kinsman of Inigo Jones ; indeed, it forms part of the present 
building. The first stone, in continuation of the unfinished 
palace, was laid Srd June, 1696 ; and the building was 
opened for pensioners Januaiy, 1705, The river front is 
doubtless Webb's design. The colonnades, the cupolas, and 
the great hall, are by Wren. The chapel was built by 
Athenian Stuart, in place of the original by Ripley, which was 
destroyed by fire, 1779. The brick buildings to the west 
are by Vanbrugh. The house seen in the centre of the great 
square was built by Inigo Jones for Queen Henrietta Maria, 
and is now the Royal Naval School. The statue, by Rysbrack, 
in the centre of the quadrangle, George II., was cut from a 
hlock of marble taken from the French by Sir Geoige Rooke. 
I The well-proportioned Hall, 106 feet long, 56 feet wide, 
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and 50 feet lilgh, in the work of Wren. The emblematical 
ceiling and side-walls were by Sir James Thomhill, l708-27» 
and cost 6685^., or 3/. per yard for the ceilings and 12. for the 
sides. The Picture Qallery was formed by Qeorge lY. at 
the suggestion of Ed. Hawke Locker. Among the portraits, 
dbierve, full-length of the Earl of Nottingham, Admiral of 
England against the Spanish Armada, Vantomer; half-lengths, 
painted for the Duke of York (James II.), of Monk, Dike of 
Albemarle; Montague, Earl of Sandwich; Admirals Ayscue, 
Lawson, Tyddeman, Mings, Penn, Harman (fine), and Yice- 
Admirals Berkeley, Smith, and Jordan, by Sir P. Ldy, — all 
celebrated commanders at sea against the Dutch in the reign 
of Charles IL ; Russell, Earl of Orford, yictor at La Hogue, 
JBockmcm; Sir George Rooke, who took Gibraltar, Dahl; Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, i>aAZ/ several Admirals, JSTne^^/ Captain 
Cook, by Dance (painted for Sir Joseph Bimks) ; Sir Thomas 
Hardy, Evwm, The other portraits are principally copies by 
inferior artists. Among the subject-pictures, obHrve, Death 
of Captain Cook, Zoffomy ; Lord Howe's Yictory of the 1st of 
June, lAmtlurbourg (fine) ; Battle of Trafalgar, /. M, W. Turner. 
The statues, erected by vote of Parliament, represent Sir 
Sydney Smith, by Kirk of Dublin, Lord Ezmouth, by Mac 
Daufdl, and Lord De Saumarez, by Steel of Edinburgh, and 
cost 15002. each. In Upper Hall, clserve, the Astrolabe pre- 
sented to Sir Francis Drake by Queen Elizabeth ; coat worn 
by Nelson at the Battle of the Nile ; coat and waistcoat in 
which Nelson was killed at Trafalgar. 

" The coat is the undress unifonn of a vice-adminil, lined with white 
silk, with lace on the cafb, and epanlettes. Four stan— -of the Orders of 
the Bath, St. Ferdinand and Merit, the Crescent, and St. Joachim— are 
»eum on the left hreast, as Nelson habitually wore them ; which disproves 
the story that he purposely adorned himself with his decorations on 
going into battle I The course of the fktal ball is shown by a hole over 
the left shoulder, and part of the epaulette is torn away ; pieces of the 
bullion and pad of the epaulette adhered to the ball, which is now in 
Her Majesty's possession. The coat and waistcoat are stained in 
sereral places with the hero's blood." — Sir Harris Nicolas. 

The Oheipel, built 1779-89, by Athenian Stttart, contains an 
altar-piece, "The Shipwreck of St. Paul," by B. Wett, P. R. A., 
and monuments, erected by King William IV., to Admiral 
Sir Bichard Goodwin Keats, and Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy 
(Nelson's captain at l^algar); the former by Ckan>irey, and 
the latter by Behnes. Keats, as the inscription sets forth, 
was the shipmate and watchmate of William IV., on board the 
Prince George, 1779-81; the commoner serving as lieutenant, 
and the king as midshipman. 

The income of the Hospital for 1870 was 191,570?. de- 
rived from an annual Parliamentary grant of 20,000?. ; from 
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fines levied against smuggling, 19,500?. ; elFeetsof Captjun 
Kidd, the pirate, 6472^ ; forfSdited and unclaimed B&a«9 of 
prize and bounty money, granted in 1708 ; 6000Z. a year, 
granted in 1710, out of the coal and culm tax; TaxiouB pri- 
vate bequests ; particularly one of 20,000/. from Robert Oswd- 
deston, and from the valuable estates forfeited, in 1715» ^y ^^ 
Earl of Derwentwater. The funded property and cash « 
cstimJEed at 2,800,000/. In 1865 moat of the saUors inhabit- 
ing the hospital quitted it, preferring to live at home wita 
their friends, on an allowance ffom itB fumis of 2l arday, m 
addition to their service pension. Since 1870 the building^* 
been closed to its original inmates, the old sailors, ^^^ 
treated as out-pensioners. Jioyal Nhtal College. — The Eaw;, 
or K. Charles's wing, is now set apart for the students of wie 
Naval College, Portsmouth. The School of Naval Architi^ 
ture will probably occupy Queen Anne's wing. A Ito*^ 
number of naval officers of all ranks are instructor J^ 
Mathematics and Qunnery. The buildings are still, in P^^ 
available as a Mdical Hospital for wounded seamen ^^^ 
time of war. The Infirmary has been given over to tne 
Directors of the Merchant Seamen's Hospital. ^ 

%* The PavfUed HaU is open every We^-day ^^^^^^ 
to Seven dining the Summer months, and from Ten to Three 
in the Winter; and on Sundays after Divine Service m vie 
Morning. On Monday and Fiiday it is open free to the public ; 
and on the other days, on payment of threepence. Soldier* 
and sailors are admitted free at all times. The Chap^ ^ 
open under the same regulations as the Painted HbIL 

Other ffMpttofo.— Among the noble institutionfl of a lik« 
nature with which* London abounds may be mentioned i-j 
1. The London HoapitaL 2. Westminster Hospital, Broad 
Sanctuaryi Westminster, relieves about 16,000 patiwits aii»^' 
ally, of whom more than one>half are admitted on no oi^&^ 
claim than (the greatest) the urgency of their cases. 3. Mi^' 
dlesex Hospitcd. 4. Royal Free Hospital, Gray's-Inn-road- 
5. Bling^B College Hospitel. 6. University College Hospital* 
7. Charing-cross Hospital. 8. St. Mary's Hospital, Paddiii^' 
ton. 9, 10. Hospitals for Consumption, Brompton and Vic- 
toria Park. 

HoipUcd for Sick Children^ Great Ormond-street, Blooms- 
bury. The Cancer BospUal (Free) at Chelsea; Office, 167, Pic- 
cadilly; an excellent institution, has 400 constant patients. 

The FRENCH HOSPICE, Victoria Park, South Hack- 
ney, originally founded for the succour of I^'otestant refu- 
gees driven from France by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, 1686, endowed with sums of money hj M. Qaatigny, 
"^h. Hervart, Baron de Huningue, and the Duchesse de la 
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Force, was removed from its original site, Old-street, St. 
Luke's, 1866, and rebuilt in the picturesque style of a French 
cb&teau, with extinguisher turrets of brick and stone, at a 
cost of 20,000^., Mr. Roumieu, architect. Within its walls 
60 inmates are lodged and provided for. Many Spitalfields 
and Norwich Silkweavenr, descendants of French refugees, 
have been succoured from its fund. In the court-room are 
portraits of benefactors (see SmiM " Huguenots "). 

The FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, Guilford Stebet, was 

foimded in 1739, by Captain Thomas Coram, as "an hospital 

for exposed and deserted children." The ground was bought 

of the Earl of Salisbury for 7000^., and the Hospital built by 

Theodore Jacobson (d. 1772), architect of the Boyal Hospital 

at Gosport. The design and object was changed, in 1760, 

from a Foundling Hospital to what it now is, an Hospital for 

poor illegitimate children whose mothers are known. The 

committee requires to be satisfied of the previous good 

character and present necessity of the mother of every 

child proposed for admission* The Committee meets on 

a Saturday. The annual expenditure is about £14,C00; it 

maintains about 500 children. It has two nurseries for 

inj&mts^ at Chertsey and Tunbridge Wells. The qualification 

of » governor is a donation of 501: Among the principal 

benefiictors to the Foundling Hospital, the great Handel 

stands unquestionably the first. The original organ in the 

chapel was his gift; he frequently performed on it. Oh»erve, 

— In the chapd, an altar-piece, by West, Christ Blessing Little 

Children, and in the GirU Dining Room^ Portrait of Captain 

Coram, fUll-length> a first-class work, by Hogaaih, 

** The- portrait I painted witb the- most pleasnm, and in whieh I par- 
tieahkxly wished to excel, was that of Captain Coram for the Foundling 
Hospital ; and if I am so wretched an artist as my enemies assert, it is 
somewYiat strange that this, which was one of the first I painted the size 
of life, should stand the test of twenty years' competition, and be 
generally thought the host portrait in the place, notwithstanding the 
first pidnters in the kingdom exerted all their talents to yie with it."— 
Hogarth. 

On the walls of the Committee Boom hang the March to Fmch- 
1^» ty Hogarth; Moses brought to Pharaoh's Daughter, by 
Mogartk; Dr. Mead, by AUan Ramsay ; Lord Dartmouth, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; George II., by Sfiackleton; View of 
the Foundling' Hospital, by Richard Wilson; St Oeorge*s 
Hospital, by Mchard Wilson ; Sutton's Hospital (the Char- 
ter House), by Oaimt^Hyrofigh ; Chelsea and Bethlehem Hos- 
pitals, by ffa^Uey ; St. Thomas's, and Greenwich, and Christ's 
Hospitals, by Wale; three sacred subjects, by Ifayman, 
Highmore, and Wills; also a bas-relief, by Ryshrack. These 
pictures were chiefly gifte, and illustrate the state of art in 
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England about the middle of the last century. The music 
in Uie ckapd of the Hospital on Sundays — ^the children being 
the choristers — ^is fine, and worth hearing. Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden (d. 1832) is buried in the chapel. 

The Foundling is open for the inspection of strangers 
every Sunday after morning service — when the children are 
at dinner — an interesting sight, and every Monday from 10 
to 4. The juvenile band of the establishment perform from 
3 to 4. The services of the cliapel on Sundays commence 
in the morning at 11 o'clock, and in the afternoon at 3, pre- 
cisely. The servants are not permitted to receive fees, but a 
collection is made at the chapel doors to defray the expenses 
of that part of the establishment. 

MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, a handsome building opened 
1869, in LsiaHAM Court Road, Streatham. Instituted 1758, 
chiefly by the exertions of Mr. Dingley, Sir John Fielding, 
Mr. Saunders Welch, and Jonas Hanway. A subscription of 
20 guineas or more at one time, or of 5 guineas per annum 
for five successive years, is a qualification of a governor for life. 

LOCK HOSPITAL CHAPEL, and ASYLUM, Harrow 
Road, Westbourne Qreen. Supposed to be so called from 
the French toques, ra^s, from the rags (lint) applied to 
wounds and sores ; so Jock of wool, loch of hair. The Hos- 
pital ^the only one of the kind in London) was established 
m 1746, for the cure of females suffering from disorders 
contracted by a vicious course of life ; the Chapel in 1764, 
as a means of income to the Hospital ; and the Asylum in 
1787, for the reception of penitent females recovered in the 
Hospital. A subscription of 3 guineas annually entitles to 
one recommendation ; 50^. donation, or 5 guineas annually, 
constitutes a governor. The Loke, or Lock, in Kent-street, 
in Southwark (from which the present Hospital derives its 
name), was a lazar-house, or 'spiW for leprous people, from 
a very early period. There was a second betwixt Mile End 
and Stratford-le-Bow ; a third at Elingsland, betwixt Shoro- 
ditch and Stoke Newington ; and a fourth at Elnightsbridge. 
St, Qiles's-in-the-Fields, and St. James's Hospital in West- 
minster (now the Palace), were both instituted for the 
reception of lepers. 

The SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL, formerly in an old hulk 
(Dreadnought), moored in the Thames, now oocupying the 
Infirmary of Greenwich Hospital, by permission of the Ad- 
miralty, at a nominal rent, for Sick and Diseased Seamen of 
all Nations ; who, on presenting themselves, are immediately 
received, without a recommendatory letter. The Hospital is 
supported by voluntary contributions. The oi-igintU Dread- 
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nought (removed 1872) fought at Trafalgar under Captain 
Conn^ and captured the Spanish three-decker the San Juan. 

Among the leading Societies for the Preseryation of Human 
Life, Health, and Morals, may be mentioned : — - 

The ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY, for the recovery of 
persons from drowning, founded by Dr. Hawes; instituted 
1774-; and still maintained by voluntary contributions. 
The Receiving House, a tasteM classic building, by J. B. 
Running, is close to the Serpentine River, in Hyde Park, and 
the Societ^s office at 3, Trafalgar-square. During a severe 
frost the Society has 50 icemen in its employ, at an expense 
of 4s. 6d. a day for each man. 

The MODEL BATHS and WASH-HOUSES, in aouMTON- 
SQUARE, Whitechapel (P. P. Baly, Engineer and Architect) ; 
St. Marttn*s-in-thb-Fiklds, behind the National Gallery; 
Marylebone; Westminster; Endell Street, Long Acre. 
That in Qoulston-square was the|earliest in point of time 
(1847). Efforts are in progress for its resuECtitation. They 
are self-supporting, and have contributed materially to the 
comfort and health t>f the lower and middle classes of London. 
The Baths are scrupulously clean. 

Tho Charities for the Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb are 
important and well deserving attention. The leading insti- 
tutions of this nature are : — 

London Societt for Teaching the Blind to Read, 1, 
Avenue-road, St. John's^wood ; instituted 1839. Sohool fob 
the indigent Blind, St. Qeorge's-fields, Surrey; instituted 
1799. AsTLuu for the Support and Education of Deaf 
AND Dumb Children, Old Kent-road, Surrey ; instituted 1 792. 

RoTAL National Lifeboat Institution, John-street, 
Adelphi 

For further information, see Mr. Sampson Low's excellent 
volume on the '' Charities of London." 

MODEL LODOINaHOUSES. In 1864, Mr. Qeorge Pea- 
lxxly> a generous American merchant in London, gave 
150,000^ to the poor of London, augmented by him, 1868, 
to 350,0002. This has been laid out in buying limd or build- 
ing Model Lodging Houses for the poor, which are let at 
sums yarying firom 58. for 3 rooms, to 2«. 6<l. a week for 1 
room. The buUdings already erected, 5 storeys high, are in 
EflBex-road, Islington; Love-lane, Shadwell; Commercial- 
street, Spitalfieldfr— others are in progress in W eatminsier, 
Oielsea, and other conTenient mUuJAoiDB, wader the directum 
of the Tnuteea. The corporation of London hare derotod 
120,000/. and a piece of ground in Ray-street, Farnngdoii' 
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road, for the erection of a large block of dwellings for 
working-men and their families. 

COLUMBIA SQUARE MARKET, close to Shore- 
ditch Church, is a building of considerable architectural 
beauty. The good deeds of Mr. Peabody are rivalled, 
if not surpassed, by those of an Englishwoman, Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, who, largely endowed with the means, 
has shown herself to possess the heart and the will to 
benefit the poor of London. On the side of Bethnal Green 
neai'est Shoreditch, existed a seat of foulness and disease, 
moral and physical, called Nova Scotia Oardens, where 
amidst pestilential drains and refuse heaps, were some of 
the most miserable hovels, occupied by the most squalid 
and wicked of the population of London. By the benevo- 
lence of Lady Coutts, all this has been removed, and in its 
place rise four lofty well-built blocks of lodging houses 
forming a square csJled Columbia Buildings, now occupied 
by an orderly and healthy set of people. On the site of the 
'* dust heap " a very handsome Market was erected, 1869, by 
the same benevolent lady, for the convenience of the 
neighbourhood, and was turued into a Fish Market, 1871. The 
chief feature of it is a noble Gothic Hall divi ^ed into seven 
bays by lofty granite piers for the accommodation of dealers 
and salesmen. It is 50 feet high, its exterior richly decorated : 
the entire space occupied by the market is two acres. The 
architect is Mr. H. A. Darbishire. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY occupies 
a large building erected, 1868, in Queen VictoriaStreet, leading 
from Mansion House to Blaokfriabs Bridge. It has printed 
the Bible in 100 languages, and distributes yearly nearly two 
and a half million copies. Annual income, 171,923^ 

The GERMAN HOSPITAL, Dalston, for the benefit of 
Germans suffering from disease, and of English in case of 
accidents, is a handsome buildmg. In 1868, 18,000 in and out 
patients received relief. There are 80,000 Germans in London 
many working-men, sugar bakers, skin dressers and skindvers' 

MENDICITY SOCIETY, Red Lion Square, for Ih^e 
suppression of professional beggars and for furnishing work 
to the p<>or. The Society diatributes to its members tickets 
to be given to street beggars instead of money, which on 
being presented at the Society's house, will obtam for 'the 
bearers food and work if they desire it. The society also 
devotes its attention to begging-letter impostors, sikini? 
them out and esposing their frauds. In 1868 more thsm 
8,000 relief tickets were distributed, and more than 85 00ft 
meals given to poor applicants. ' 
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XXIV.-CLUB HOUSES. 
PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN LONDON. 

Those marked with an asieriak (*) admU Strangers to dine in the 

Strangers' Soom, 



Name. 


Number 
of Mem- 
ben U- 
mited to. 


EatMsee 
Fee. 


Aanaal 

Sub. 

Mtiption. 


Where 
Situate. 






£ «. 


£ 8. 




Alpine . 








8, St. Martin's-pl., 
Trafalgar-sjq. 


•Army axtd Navy . 


1450 


S6 


6 11 


36-39, PaU-maU. 


Arthur's . . . 


000 


21 


10 10 


St. James'sHit. 


Athenseum 


1200 


81 10 


7 7 


107, Pall-maU. 


AtheusBum, juaior . 








Doiro-st.Piccady. 


Boodle's . . . 








28, St.jAmes's-st 


1 BxxMks's . . . 


075 


9 9 


11 11 


60, St. James's-st. 


I Carlton . . 


aoQ 


15 16 


10 10 


94, PaU-mall. 


\ Carlton, junior . , 


160O 




10 10 


30-3.% PaU-mall. 
30, Old Broad-st- 


City of London 




26 6 


6 6 










City. 


Civil Service 








86,Sr. Jamea'ft«t. 


(Tbnt^hed Uouse). 
Clarence . . . 
















l,'Bpgeo?-street 


Cocoa Tree 






8 8 


64, St. James's-st. 


•Conservative . . 




26 5 




74, St. James's-st. 


E.India United 8er. 


IfiOO 






U-15.8t.J»s.'»-8q. 


•Garrick . 




21 


6 6 


13&15,Garrick-fit 










Covent.-gard^n 


Ghnesfaam . . . 








Gresham-pl. City. 


Onardfl 


OffB of 3 


Begt8.ofp 


t.Ods.only 


70, Pall-maU. 


St. James's Club . 








Pamb. £U>ufie, Pic. 


Junior Army and 










Navy . 








9, Pall-maU. 


Junior Naval and 










JUUtary . 








PAUrmail. 


Junior Conserva- 










tive 








King-street. 


Junior Oxford and 








. 


Cnmbridge . 








Grafton-street 


♦Junior United Berv. 


3000 


36 


6 6 


Regent-street. 


Marlborough . 








52, Pall-mall. 


Naval and Military 




a 




Camb. House, Pic. 


Oriental . . . 


800 


21 


8 


Hanover-sqaare. 


•Oxford&Cambridge 


1170 


26 6 


6 6 


71-76. PaU-maU. 


Pall Mall Club . . 








7, Waterloo-place. 


Raleigh Club. 








14, 16, Re^en'-8t. 


•Reform . . . 


1400 


26 6 


10 10 


104, Pall-man. 


Travellers' 


700 


21 


10 10 


106, PaU-.mall. 


Union . . . . 


1000 


32 11 


6 6 


Trafalgar-square. 


United Service 


1600 


30 


6 


116-117, Pall-maU. 


•University Club . 


1000 


26 6 


6 


PaU-maU East. 


New University . 








57,68,St. Jas.'s-8t. 


St. Stephen's Club. 








Westminister. 


White's . . . 


660 






37. St. James's-gt. 


Whittington . 






2 2 


37, AruDdel-street 
Strand. 


•Windham . . 


000 


27 6 


8 


11, St. James's^ 


•Whitehall Club . 








Parliament-stre 
Westminster 



rt 2 



k 
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UNITED SERVICE CLUB, at the comer of Paix Mall 
and the opening into St. James's Pakk, erected 1826, hj John 
Nash, architect, for officers not under the rank of Major in 
the Army and of Commander in the Navy. This is con- 
sidered to be one of the most commodious, economical^ and 
best managed of all the London Club-houses. The pictures, 
though numerous, are chiefly copies. 

JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB, N. corner of 
Charles Street and E. side of Regent Street, rebuilt and 
enlarged 1857, from the designs of Messrs. Nelson and Innes. 

The ARMY AND NAVY CLUB, in Pall Mall, comer of 
Qeorqe Street, St. James's Square, was built 1847-50, 
from the designs of Messrs. Pamell and Smith. The carcase 
or shell of the building cost 18,500^. ; the interior 16,500^. — 
in all 35,000^., exclusive of fittings.* The comparatively 
small plot of land on which it stands has cost the Club 
52,500^., and the total expenditure may be called in round 
numbers 100,000^. The largest apartment is the " Morning- 
room." The "Library" is larger than the Drawing-room- 
The enrichments of the ceilings throughout are in carton- 
pierre and papier-m4ch6. The principal furniture is of 
walnut-wood. The Kitchen is one of the successful novelties of 
the building, and will repay a visit. There is even a separata 
cook for chops, steaks, and kidneys, who dedicates his whole 
time and slull to these favourite articles of consumption. 
The Smokiug-room, with its balcony commanding a noble 
prospect of cats and chimneys, is the best Club Smoking- 
room in London, the rooms at the Union and Qarrick, per- 
haps, excepted. 

The GUARDS' CLUB, Pall Mall, built 1848-50 (H. Har- 
rison, archt.). The Club i^ restricted to the Officers of the 
three Regiments of Foot Guards who served so nobly at 
Waterloo and in the Crimea. 

WHITE'S CLUB-HOUSE, 38, St. James's Street, an 
aristocratic Club, whose members are chosen without re- 
ference to politics ; originally White's Chocolate-house, under 
which name it was established circ. 1698. As a Club it dates 
from 1786, when the house ceased to be an open chocolate- 
house, that any one might enter who was prepared to pay for 
what he had. It was l£en restricted to the chief frequenters 
of the house, whose annual subscriptions towards its sup- 
port wer© paid to the proprietor, by whom the Club was 
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farmed. With reference to the great spirit of gaming which 
prevailed at White's, the arms of the Club were designed 
by Horace Walpole and George Selwyn. The blazon is 
vert (for a card-table), three parolis proper ; on a chevron 
sable (for a hazard-table), two rouleaus in saltier, between 
two dice proper ; on a canton sable, a white ball (for elec- 
tion), argent The supporters are an old and young knave 
of clubs ; the crest, an arm out of an earl's coronet shaking 
a dice-box ; and the motto, ** Cogit Amor Nummi." Round 
the arms is a claret bottle ticket by way of order. A book 
for entering bets is still laid on the table. The Club, 
on June 20th, 1814, gave a ball at Burlington House to the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the allied 
Bovereigns then in England, which cost 9849Z. 28. 6d. Covers 
were laid for 2400 people. Three weeks after, the Club gave a 
dinner to the Duke of Wellington, which cost 24802. 10«. 9d. 

BROOKS'S CLUB, 60, St. James's Street. A Whig 
Club-house, founded in Pall-mall, 1764, by 27 noblemen and 
gentlemen, including the Duke of Roxburghe, the Duke of 
Portland, the Earl of Strathmore, Mr. Crewe, afterwards 
Lord Crewe, and Mr. C. J. Fox. It was originally a gaming 
Club, and was farmed at first by Almack, but afterwards by 
Brooks, a wine merchant and money-lender, who retired 
from the Club soon after it was built, and died poor about 
1782. The present house was built, at Brooks's expense 
(from the designs of Henry Holland, architect), and opened 
in 1778. Sheridan was black-balled at Brooks's three times 
by George Selwyn, because his father had been upon the 
stage; and he only got in at last through a ntse of (Jeorge IV. 
(then Prince of Wides), who detained his adversary in con- 
versation in the hall whilst the ballot was going on. The 
Club is restricted to 676 members. Entrance, 9 guineas ; 
annual subscription, 11 guineas; two black balls exclude. 
The Club (like White's) is still managed on the farming 
principle. 

CARLTON CLUB, Pall Mall (S. side). A Conser- 
vative Club-house, originally built by Sir Robert Smirke, 
but rebuilt, 1860-6, and in every sense improved, by his 
brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke. It presents a noble and 
striking fagade conspicuous for its polished granite pillars. 
It contains on the ground floor a coffee-room, 92 feet by 
87 feet, and 214 feet high; 28i feet high in the centre, 
where there is a glazed dome. On the first floor are a draw- 
ing-room, billiard-room, and a private, or house, dinner-room. 
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Above are smoking-rooms and dormitories for servazit& The 
exterior is built of Caen stone, except the sfaaffcs of the ooltminfi 
and pilasters, which are of Peterhead granite, polished by 
machinery, which renders its u96 possible 8(t moderate ex- 
pense. The facade is of Italian architeetosrid, of two ordei^ : 
Boric and Ionic ; and each inter-coluninilrtiion is occupied/by 
an arched window, the keyBtoii€« 6( which projetet so s^to 
contribute towards the support of tbe e&tablature over them. 
The design is founded on the E. firoht of the Libt>ary of St. 
Mark's, at Venice, by Sansovino and Scasdozzi. The chief 
object of the architect in introducing here a coloured material 
was to compensate, in some measure, for the loss of Strong 
light and shadow in an eleralion facing the N. 



JUNIOR CARLTON CLtTB, another handsome and ex- 
tensive building between Pall Mall and St. JAifsa's 
Square ; Brandon, architect, b.uilt 1869. 



CONSERVATIVE CLUB HOUSE, on the W. side of 
St. James's Street. Founded, 1840, as a Club of ease to the 
Carlton. Built from the designs of the late George Bassevi 
and Sydney Smirke, 184345, on the site of the Thatched 
House Tavern, and opened Feb. 19th, 1845. The total cost 
of building and furnishing was 73,211^ 4«. 3d., the architects' 
commission being 3458^. 6s, The encaustic paintings of the 
interior are by Mr. Sang, and were executed at an expense 
of 2697^. 15s. There are 6 public rooms, viz., a morning and 
evening-room, library, coffee-room, dining'room, and card- 
room. In addition to tiiese there are oommittee-rooms, 
billiard-rooms, &c. The most striking feature of the house 
is the Hall, coved so as to allow a gallery to run round it, 
and the staircase, both richly ornamented in colour. The 
most stately room is that for evening occupation, extending 
from N. to S. of the building, on the first floor. It is nearly 
100 feet in length, 26 in breadth, and 25 in height, with 
coved ceiUng, supported by 18 lofty ScagUola Gk>rinthian 
columns. The library occupies nearly the whole of the uppe i* 
part of the N. of the building. The coffee-roofm, in the 
lower division of the northern portion of the building, is 
of the same proportions as the library. The Club is worked 
by a staff of 50 servants, male and female. The election of 
members is made by the committee, 5 being a quorum, and 
two black balls excluding. 
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REFORM CLUB, on the S. Bide of Pall Mall, between the 
Travellers' Club and the Carlton Club, was founded by the 
Liberal members of the two Houses of Parliament, about 
the time the Reform Bill was canvassed and carried, 1830-82. 
The Club consists of 1000 members, exclusive of members 
of either House of Parliament. Entrance fee, 25 guineas ; 
annual subscription for the first five years of election, 10/. 10s,, 
subsequently, SI. Ss. The house was built from the designs 
of Sir Charles Barry, R.A. The exterior is greatly admired. 
The interior, especially the large square hall covered with 
glass, occupying the centre of the building, is in excellent 
taste. The water supply is from an Artesian well, 360 feet 
deep, sunk at the expense of the Club. The cooking estab- 
lishment, when under the late M. Soyer, was excellent, and 
is now very good. 



ATHEN^UM CLUB, Pall Mall. Instituted m 1823, 
by the late Right Hon. J. W. Croker, Sir T. Lawrence, 
Sir F. Chantrey, Mr. Jekyll, &c., "for the Association of 
individuals known for their literary or scientific attainments, 
artists of eminence in any class of the Fine Arts, and noble- 
men and gentlemen distinguished as Hberal patrons of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts." The members are chosen 
by ballot, except that the committee have the power of 
electing yearly, from the list of candidates for admission, a 
limited number of persons "who shall have attained to 
distinguished eminence in Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
or for Public Services ;" the number so elected not to exceed 
nine in each year. The number of ordinary members is 
fixed at 1200 ; entrance fee, 80 guineas ; yearly subscription, 
7 guineas. One black ball in ten excludes. The present 
Club-house (Decimus Burton, architect) was built 1829, and 
opened 8th February, 1830. 



" The only Club I belong to is the Athensenra, which consists of twelve 
hundred members, amongst whom are to be reckoned a large proportion 
of the most eminent persons in the land, in ererv line — civil, military 
and ecclesiastical, peers spiritual and temporal (ninety-five noblemen 
and twelve bishops), commoners, men of the learned professions, thosa 
connected with Science, the Arts, and Commerce in all its principal 
branches, as well as the distinguished who do not belong to any par- 
ticular class. Many of these are to be met with every day, living with 
the same fi^edom as in their own honses. For six guineas a year every 
member has the command of an excellent library, with maps, of tha 
daily papers, English and foreign, the principal periodicals, and every 
material for writing, with attendance for whatever is wanted. Th** 
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building is a sort of palace, and is kept with the same exactness and 
oomfort as a private dwelling. Every member is a master without any 
of the trouble of a master. He can come when he pleases, and stay 
away as long as he pleases, without anything going wrong. He has the 
command of regular servants without having to pay or to manage them. 
He can have whatever meal or refreshment he wants, at all hours, and 
served up with the cleanliness and comfort of his own house. He orders 
just what he pleases, having no interest to think of but his own. In 
short, it U impossible to suppose a greater degree of libcrtj in living." 
— Walker's Original, 

The Library ia the best Club Library in London. There w 
a Smoking-room since 1860. 

UNIVERSITY CLUB HOUSE, Suffolk Street, and 
Pall Mall East, was built by W. Wilkins, R.A., and J. P. 
Gandy, and opened Feb. 13th, 1826. The members belong 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Entrance 
fee, 30 guineas ; annual subscription, 6 guineas. The upper 
storey (built for a Smoking-room) is an addition made in 
1862 to Mr. Wilkins' design. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CLUB, Pall Mall. Built 
1838 (Sydney Smirke, R.A., architect). Entrance-money, 
31 guineas; annual subscription, 7 guineas. Number of 
members, 1000, being 600 from each University. 

UNION CLUB HOUSE, Cockspur Street, and S.W. 
end of Trafalgar Square (Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., archi- 
tect). The Club is chiefly composed of merchants, lawyers, 
members of parliament, and, as James Smith, who was a 
member, writes, " of gentlemen at large." The stock of wine 
in the cellars is said to be the largest belonging to any Club 
in London. Entrance-money, 30 guineas; annual subscription, 
6 guineas. The Smoking-room at the top was built (1852) 
from the designs of Decimus Burton. 

GARRICK CLUB, 13 & 15, Garriok St., Covent Gardbk, 
named after David Garrick, the actor, and instituted 1831 
*' for the general patronage of the Drama ; for the purpc^e of 
combining a club on economical principles with the ad- 
vantages of a Literary Society; for the formation of a 
Theatrical Library and Works on Costume; and also for 
bringing together the patrons of the Drama and gentlemen 
eminent in their respective circles." A lover of the 
English Drama and stage may spend an hour very profit- 
ably in viewing the collection of theatrical portraits, the 
poperty of the Club, and chiefly collected by the late 
kArles Mathews, the distinguished actor, whose portrait. 
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by Lonsdale, ia over the fire-place in the drawing-room. 
deserve. — MaU Portraite, — Nat Lee (curious); Doggett; 
Quin ; Foote; Henderson, by Oainshoraugh; elder Colman, 
after Sir Joshua; head of Gkurick, by Zoffany; Macklin, 
by Opie; J. P. Kemble, drawing by Lavn-ence; Moody; 
SUiston, drawing by Ha/rUwe ; Bannister, by RutseU; Tom 
Sheridan ; King, by B. Wilson, the landscape painter ; 
Emery ; elder IKbdin ; Mr. Powel and Family, by R Wilson ; 
Loston, by Clint (good). Female Portraits. — Nell Gwynne (a 
namby-pamby face, not genuine) ; Mrs. Oldfield (half-length), 
by Kneller ; Mrs. Bracegirdle (three-quarter) ; Mrs. Pritchard 
(balf-length); Mrs. Gibber (also a characteristic drawing of 
ber) ; Peg WoflSngton, by Mercier, (also a miniature three- 
quarter); Mrs. Abington, as Lady Bab, by Hickey (small 
^Ul-length) ; Mrs. Siddons, by Hariovoe ; Mrs. Yates ; 
Mrs. BiUington ; Miss O'Neil, by Joseph, (full length) ; Nancy 
Dawson, dancing a hornpipe; Mrs. Siddons, drawing by 
iMwrence ; Mrs. Inchbald, by Harlovfe ; Miss Stephens; 
Mrs. Robinson, after Sir Josliua. Theatrical Subjects. — 
Joseph Harris, as Cardinal Wolsey (the Strawberry Hill 
picture ; Harris was one of Sir W. Davenant's players, and 
is commended by Downes for his excellence in this 
character) ; Anthony Leigh, as the Spanish Friar (half-length) ; 
Colley Gibber, as Lord Foppington, by Orisoni (very good) ; 
Griffin and Johnson, in The Alchemist, by P. Van Bleech (ex- 
cellent) ; School for Scandal (the Screen* Scene), as originally 
cast ; IVfcfl. Pritchard, as Lady Macbeth, by Zoffam,y ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Barry, in Hamlet ; Rich, in 1753, as Harlequin; Garrick, 
as Richard HI., by the elder Morhmd ; Kling, as Touchstone, 
by Zoffany (small full-length) ; Weston, as Billy Button, by 
Zoffany; King, and Mr. and Mrs. Baddeley, in The Glandestine 
Marriage, by Zoffany (fine); Moody and Parsons, in the Com- 
mittee, by Vandergucht; Ciarrick and Mrs. Gibber, hj Zoffany ; 
Macklin, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, by De Wilde; Love, 
Law, and Physic (Mathews, Liston, Blanchard, and Emery), by 
Clint (fine) ; Mathews, as Monsieur Mallet, by Clint; Mathews 
in five characters, hyffariowe; Farren, Farley, and Jones, in 
The Clandestine Marriage, by Clint; C. Eembleand Fawcett, 
in Charles II., by Clint; Munden, £. Knight, Mrs. Orger, and 
Miss Cubitt, in Lock and Key, hj Clint (fine) ; Powell, Bensley, 
and Smith, by Mortimer; Dowton, in The Mayor of Garratt ; 
busts, by Mrs. Siddons — of Herself and Brother. Bust of 
Shakspeare discovered! (bricked up) in pulling down (1848) 
old Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre. The Smoking-room is 
decorated with paintings by Staufield, Roberts, and Louis 
Haghe, all three members of the Club. The pictures are on 
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view every Wednesday (except in September), between 11 
and 3, on the personal introduction of a member. 

WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLITAK ATHE- 
"NMUyL, Arundel Street, Strand. Classes are established 
for the study and practice of languages, chemistry, vocal 
music, elocution, mathematics, historic and dramatic litera- 
ture, discussion, fencing, dancing, &c. 



XXV.-THE CITY AND THE CITIZENS. 

The entire civil government of the City of London, witliin 
the walls and liberties, is vested, by successive charters of 
English sovereigns, in one Corporation, or body of citizens ; 
confirmed for the last time by a charter passed in the 28rd 
of Qeorge XL As then settled, the corporation consists of 
the Lord Mayor, 26 aldermen (including the Lord Mayor), 
2 sheriffis for London and Middlesex conjointly, the common 
councilmen of the several wards, 206 in number, and a livery ; 
assisted by a recorder, chamberlain, common seijeant, 
comptroller, remembrancer, town-clerk. Sec The number of 
liverymen is about 10,000, and of freemen above 20,000. 

The City is divided into 26 Wards bearing the same 
relation to the City that the Hundred anciently did to 
the Shire, each repi'esented by an alderman, and divided 
into precincts, each precinct returning one common council- 
man. The common councilmen and Ward officers are 
elected annually, and the meetings of the aldermen and 
common council are called Wardmotes. 

The senior alderman represents Bridge- Ward Without, and 
is popularly known as "the Father of the City." The alder- 
men are chosen by such householders as are freemen and 
pay an annual rent of 101. ; each alderman is elected for life. 
The civic offices are chiefly filled by second-class citizens in 
point of station — the principal bankers and merchants 
uniforu|fer declining to fill them, and paying, at times, heavy 
fines to DC exempted from serving. 

The first Mayor of London was Fitz Alwyn. The title of 
" Lord " was prefixed probably about 1327, when by charter 
of Edward III. he was made, ex officio, one of the Justiciars 
for Gaol Delivery at Newgate. 

The City arms are the sword of St. Paul and the cross of 
St. George. The City was commonly called Cockaigne, and 
the name Cockney — one cockered and spoilt — ^is generally 
applied to people bom within the sound of the bells of the 
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church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapsidc. Minsheu, who com- 
piled a valuable dictionary of the English language in the 
reign of James I., says, " Cockney is applied only to one born 
within the sound of Bow bells, i.e. within the City of London, 
which term came first out of this tale, that a citizen's son riding 
with his father out of London into the country, and being a 
novice, and merely ignorant how com or cattle increased, 
asked, when he heard a horse neigh, 'what the horse did?' 
his father answered, *the horse doth neigh;* riding farther he 
heard a cock crow, and said, * doth the cock neigh too 1 ' and 
therefore. Cockney by inversion thus, incock q. incoctus, 
i.e., raw or unripe in countrymen's affairs." Every person 
of full age and not subject to any legal incapacity may 
become a freeman of the City of London on the payment 
of 6?. 58. id. 

MANSION-HOITSE, the heart of the City, from which 
radiate Comhill, Queen VictoriaHstreet, Threadneedle- 
street, Cheapside, Lombard-street, and King William- street 
— the residence of the Lord Mayor during his term of office 
— was bmlt 173941, from the designs of George Dance, the 
City surveyor. Lord Burlington sent a design by Palladio, 
which was rejected by the City on the inquiry of a Conmion 
Councilman : "Who was Palladio? — was he a freeman of the 
City, and was he not a Roman Catholic ? " It is said to have 
cost 71,000?. The principal room is the Egyptian Hall, 
so called because in its original construction it exactly cor- 
responded with the Egyptian Hall described by Vitruvius. 
It is decorated with statues by modern British artiists, on 
which 8000?. are said to have been laid out — Caractacus and 
Egeria, by Foley ; Qenius and the Morning Star, by Bailey / 
Comus, by Lough ; and Griselda, by Marshall. In this Hall, 
on Easter Monday, the Lord Mayor gives a great banquet 
and ball to 300 or 360 persons. 

The Lord Mayor of London is chosen every 29th of 
September, from the aldermen below the chair, who have 
served the office of sheriff; and he is installed in office 
every 9th of November, when " The Show " or procession 
between London and Westminster takes place. This, since 
1867, has been pared of its former pomp; its men in 
armour, standard bearers, &c., which excited the emulation 
of good Apprentices of former days, The procession starts 
from Guildhall about noon, proceeds, escorted by Cavalry, 
along Cannon Street, Victoria Street, the Thames Embank- 
ment, to Westminster, returning by Chsring Cross, Strand, 
Fleet Street, and Cheapside. He is sworn in at Westminster 
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Hall before one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and then 
returns to preside at the great mayoralty dinner in Guild- 
liall. The procesidon of gUt barges up the river ceased in 
1858. The Lord Mayor's Coach, a large lumbering carved 
and gilt vehicle, was painted and designed by Cipriani, in 
1757. Its original cost was 10651. d«. ; and an expendi- 
ture of upwards of 1002. was every year incurred to keep 
it in repair. The chief magistrate is robed in red cloak, 
and collar of SS., attended by his chaplain, and s^vrord and 
mace bearers. The sword-bearer carries the sword in the 
pearl scabbard, presented to the Corporation by Queen Eliza- 
beth upon opening the Royal Exchange, and the mace-bearer 
the great gold mace given to the City by Charles I. The 
annual salary of the Lord Mayor is 80002. ; and the annual 
income of the Corporation of London, about 400,0002., 
arising from — Coal* and Wine Dues; Rents and Quit Kents; 
Markets; Brokers' Rents and Fines ; Admissions to the 
Freedom of the City ; Renewing Fines for Leases. The 
Lord Mayor generally spends more than his income, but 
more ths^ 25 per cent, of the Corporation income is paid 
away in salaries. Thus the Mace-beai*er and Sword-bearer 
each receives 550Z. a-year. The administration of justice at 
the Central Criminal Court in the Old Bailey costs about 
12,1822. a-year; the City Police, about 10,1182. a-year; New- 
gate, about 92232. a-year ; the House of Correction, about 
76022. a-year ; the cost of the Debtors' Prison was about 49552. 
a-year. The C<yn9ervancy ofihe Thames and Med way is entrusted 
to the Lord Mayor, and six other members of the Cor- 
poration, jointly with seven members appointed by Govern- 
ment. The income from Tonnage, Tolls, Pier Dues, &c., 
amounts to about 60,0002., and is expended chiefly on im- 
proving and maintaining the navigation. The Lord Mayor, 
as the chief magistrate of the City, has the right of pre- 
cedence in the City before all the Royal Family ; a right 
disputed in St. Paul's Cathedral by George IV., when Prince 
of Wales, but maintained by Sir James Shaw, the Lord Mayor, 
and confirmed at the same time by Eling Gteoige III. At the 
Sovereign's death he takes his seat at the Privy Council, and 
signs before any other subject. The entire City is placed 
in his custody, and it is usual to close Temple Bar at the 
approach of the Sovereign, not in order to exclude her, but 
in order to admit her in form. 

The GUILDHALL of the City of London is at the foot of 

* IZd. a ton is paid on all coals sold in London, within the range of the 
Metropolitan police. 
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KxNG Street, Cheafside, in the ward of Cheap, and was first 
built in 1411 (12th of Henry IV.), prior to which time the 
Ooiirts were held in Aldermaubury. Of the original building 
tliexe is nothing left but the stone and mortar of the walla ; 
two windows ; and a crypt, about half of the length of the 
present HalL The front towards King-street was seriously 
inJTired in the Qreat Fire, and the mongrel substitute 
erected 1789, from the designs of the younger Dance^ 
-was, 1866-68, replaced by a more correct front. In 1867, 
T^hen the building was repaired, a fine open-work 
gothic roof of wood was added to the Hall, at a cost 
of near 3000^. The Qreat Hall, 153 feet long, 50 feet 
broad, and 55 high, used for public meetings of the 
citizens, elections, &c., contains a few monuments of very 
^ ordinary character. Observe, — Pyramidical monument to the 
great Lord Chatham, by the elder Bacon; the inscription 
by Btirke. Monument to WUliam Pitt, by Btibb ; the 
inscription by Canning. Monument te Nelson, by Smi^ ; 
the inscription by Sheridan. Monument to the Duke of 
Wellington has replaced that to Lord Mayor Beckford 
(the father of the author of Yathek) inscribed with his 
intended speech (which was never spoken) to King George 
IIL The two giants at the lower end of the Hall — some- 
times carried in the pageant of a Lord Mayor's Day — are 
known as Gog and Magog, though antiquaries differ about 
their proper appellation, some oedling them Colbrand and 
Bran dam ore, others Corinous and Gogmagog. They were 
carved by RicKourd Sawnders, and set up in the Hall in 1708. 
In the Conmion Council Chamber, abutting from the Hall, 
observe : — Standing statue of George III. {Ckantre^s first 
statue); fine bust, by the same artist, of Granville Sharp; 
bust of Lord Nelson, by Mrs. Darner ; The Siege of Gibraltar, 
by Copley, R,A, (fiEiiher of Lord Lyndhurst); Death of Wat 
^ler, by Northcote, R,A. ; whole-length of Queen Anne, by 
(AosternMm ; Portraits of Judges (Sir Matthew Hale and 
others) who sat at Clifford's Inn after the Great Fire, 
and arranged all the differences between landlord and 
tenant during the great business of rebuilding, by Michael 
Wright. A public dinner is given in this Hall, every 9th of 
November, by the new Lord Mayor for the coming year. 
TSe Hall on this occasion is divided into two distinct but 
not equal portions. The upper end or dais is caUed the 
Hustings (from an old Court of that name) ; the lower the 
Body of the Hall. Her Majesty's ministers and the great 
Law officers of the Crown invariably attend this dinner. A^ 
the upper end or dais the courses are all hot ; at the low< 
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13 Sirloins, Ramps, 

and Riba of Beef. 
6 Dishes of Asparagus 
60 Ditto of Mashed and 

other Potatoes. 
44 Ditto of SheU Fish. 
4 Ditto of Prawns. 
140 Jellies. 
60 Blancmanges. 
40 Dishes of Tarts, 

creamed. [Pastry. 
40 Dishes of Almond 
90 Ditto of Orange and 

other Tourtes. 
20 Chantilly Baskets. 
60 Dishes of Mince Pies 
66 Salads. 

THE BEHOVBS. 

80 Roast Turkeys. 
6 Leverets. 
80 Pheasants. 
24 Geese. 



40 Dishes of P&x-triag4 
16 Dishes of Wild. Fo\ 
2 Pea Fowls. 

DEfiSEaar. 
100 Pine Apples, froi^ 

2 to 3 n>R. eaclz. 
200 Dishes of Hot-lious* 

Grapes. 
260 loe Creams. 
60 Dishes of Apples. 
100 Ditto of Pears. 
60 Ornamented Savoy 

Cakes. 
75 Plates of Walnuts. 
80 Ditto of dried Fruit 

and Preserves. 
60 Ditto of Preserved 

Ginger. 
60 Ditto of Rout Cakes 

and Chips. 
46 Ditto of Brandy 
Cherries. 




«nd only the turtle. The scene is well worth seeing — tJ 
loving-cup and the barons of beef carrying the minxl 1;>a,ck: 
medieval times and manners. The following is a, Cill i 
Fare : — 

260 Tureens of Real Tur- 
tle, oontaiaiug 5 
pints each. 
200 Bottles of Sherbet. 

6 Dishes of Fish. 
30 Entr^s. 
4 Boiled Turkeys and 
Oysters. 
60 Roast Pullets. 
60 Dishes of Fowls. 
46 Ditto of Capons. 
6 Do. of Capt. White's 
Selim's true India 
Curries. 
60 French Pies. 
60 Pigeon Pies. 
63 Hams ornamented. 
43 Tongues. [Lamb. 
2 Quarters of House- 

2 Barons of Beef. 

3 Rounds of Beef. 
2 Stewed Rumps of 

Beef. 

The cost of the Banquet and Procession is about 2200/., of 
which the Lord Mayor pays 1000^., and the two Shei^ff^ 
€001. each. 

The " Guildhall or Citp of London Library " cmd Meading 
Room, a handsome and useful suite of rooms, built 1871-2> 
behind the Guildhall, on a site given by the CorporatioD, 
along with a sum of 25,00OZ. for the building. The Library 
contains near 40,000 vols., a large collection of early printed 
plays and pageants, and other works, connected with the 
City;— Shakspeare's signature, attached to a deed of con- 
veyance; the Corporation of London gave for it 147^. 
Open Dailyt gratis, 10 — 5, except on holidays. The reading 
room is largely supplied with dictionaries and other books 
of reference. Antiquities, &c., discovered in making the 
excavations for the Royal Exchange ; a group of the Deas 
Matres, found in Crutched Friars ; a hexagon Column, 
erected by Anancletus Provincialis and his wife; a fluted 
marble Sarcophagus, 4th century, from Clapton; also a 
large collection of Pilgrim tokens of the Middle Ages. 

The Court of Aldermen holds its meetings in Guildhall. 

Temple bar. a gateway of Portland stone, separating 
tl^e Strand from Fleet-street, and the City from the shire; built 
by Wren (1670). On the E. side; in niches, are statues of 
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Queen Elizabeth, and James L, and on the W. side, Uiose of 
Charles L and Charles IL, all by John^BiiahneU [^ 1701). 
The gates are iavariably closed by the City authorities wheu> 
ever the sovereign has occasion to enter the City, and at 
no other time. The visit of the sovereign is, mdeod, a 
rare occoirence — confined to a thanksgiving in St Paul's 
for some important victory, or the opening of a public build- 
ing like the New Royal Exchange. A herald sounds a 
trumpet before the gate — another herald knocks — a paisley 
ensues — ^the gates are then thrown open, and the Lord Mayor 
for the time being makes over the sword of the City to 
the sovereign, who graciously returns it to the Mayor. Tho 
mangled remains of Sir Thomas Armstrong^ eouoerned iu 
the Bye House Plot, the head and quai-ters of Sir William 
Perkins and Sir John Friend, implicated in the attempt to 
assassinate William III., were among the eai4y ornaments 
of the present Bar. The last of this choi^actor on tho 
Bar were the. heads of the victims of the fatal "'46." "I 
have been this morning at the Tower," Wtdpole writes to 
Montagu, Aug. 16th, 1746, "and passed under the new heads 
at Temple Bar, where people make a trade of letting spying- 
glasses at a half-penny a look." " I remember," said JohnHon, 
" once being with Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. Whilo 
he surveyed Poets' Corner, I said to him : — 

' Forsitan et nostrtim nomen misoebltur istls.' 

When we got to the Temple Bar he stopped me, pointed to the 
heads upon it^ and slily whispered me : 

' FozBiUn «t nostrum nomen mifloebitur iBtls.' " . 

Johnson was a Jacobite at heart. The last heads which 
remained on the Bar were those of Fletcher and Townley. 
The interior of the Bar is leased from the City, by Messrs. 
Child, the oldest London bankers, as a repository for the 
ledgers smd cash books of their house. It seems not im- 
probable that when the new Law Courts {flU Index) are 
built. Temple Bar may be relieved from the buildings on 
either side, so as to admit the traffic to pass round ii 

The MONUMENT, on Fish Street Hill, is a fluted 
colunm of the Doric order^ erected to commemorate the 
Great Fire of London (2—7 Sept. 1666;, The design waft 
made by Sir Christopher Wren ; the bas-relief on the p«Kli« 
xoeot carved by Cains Gkibriel Cibber, the father of ColUsy 
Cibber; the four dragons at the four angles by Edward 
Pierce, for which he had, as Walpole tel]/» us, 50 gaiKi«a^ 

piece ; the Latin inscriptions, written by Dr, Gale, iMao 
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York ; and the whole structure erected in six years (1671-77), 
for the sum of 13,7002. It is 202 feet high, and stajids at a 
distance of 202 feet from the site of the house in Pudding- 
la/ne, in which the fire originated. It is hollow, and contains 
a staircase of 345 steps. Admittance from 9 till dark ; 
charge, Zd. each person. The urn on the top is 42 feet high. 
Wren's first design was a pillar invested by flames^ sur- 
mounted by a phcdnix ; " but, upon second thoughts," he 
says, "I rejected it, because it will be costly, not easily 
understood at that height, and worse understood at a 
distance, and lastly dangerous, by reason of the sail the 
spread wings will carry in the wind." He then designed a 
statue of Charles II., and showed it to that King for his 
approbation; but Charles, ''not that his Majesty," says 
Wren, " disliked a statue, was pleased to think a large ball 
of metal, gilt, would be more agreeable ; " and the present 
vase of flames was in consequence adopted. The following 
inscription was at one time to be read round the plinth, 
beginning at the west : — 

W.] "THIS PILLAR WAS SBT VP IW PEEPETVALL RBMBUBBANCZ OF THAT 
MOST DBBADFUL BUBNINa OF THIS PROTESTANT [s.] GUY, BEGUX 
AND GARBYED OK BY YE TREACHERY AND MALICE OF YS POPISH 
FAGTIO, IN YE BEOINNINO OF SEPTEU. IN YE YEAR OF [e.] OUB 
LORD 1606, IN ORDER TO YE CARRYING ON THEIR HORRID PLOTT 
FOR EXTIRPATING [N.] YE PROTESTANT RELIGION AND OLD 
ENGLISH LIBERTY, AND YE INTRODUCING POPERY AND SLATEBY." 

And the inscription on the north side concluded as follows : — 

« BED FTBOB PAPISTIGYS QVI TAX DIRA PATRAVIT NONDUX 

RB8T1NGVITTR." 

These offensive paragraphs formed no part of the original 
inscription, but were added in 1681, by order of the Court 
of Aldermen, when Titus Oates and his plot had filled the 
City with a fear and horror of the Papists. They were 
obliterated in the reign of James II., re-cut deeper than 
before in the reign of William III., and finally erased (by an 
Act of Common Coimdl) Jan. 26th, 1831. 

Six persons have thrown themselves ofif the Monument. 
This kmd of death becoming popular, it was deemed advis- 
able to encage and disfigure the Monument as we now sec 
it. Goldsmith, when in destitute circumstances in London, 
filled for a short time the situation of shopman to a chemist, 
residing at the comer of Monument or Bell Yard, on Fish- 
street-hill. 
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Twelve Great Companies/* bo called, and Hboul; six others, 
though the total number of City Companies still existing is 
S2 : forty of whom, however, are without hall& Many 
of these are very rich, but very few exercise any of their 
old privileges. The following are the Halls of the Twelve 
Great Companies, arranged in the order of precedence; 
and such was the importance attached to the Twelve 
that it was formerly necessary for a citizen, if a mem- 
bef of any other than the Twelve Great Companies, to 
quit his own Company, on becoming an alderman, and enter 
into one of the Twelve. The precedence of the twelve is 
thought to have originated la the selection of tiodvfi citizens 
to attend the Lord Mayor in his office of Butler at the 
Coronation Feast. 

1. MERCERS' HALL and CHAPEL, Chbapsidb, between 
Ironmonger-lane and Old Jewry. The Cheapside front is 
a characteristic specimen of the enriched decoration em- 
ployed in London immediately after the Great Fire. Observe. 
— ^Portrait of Dean Colet, founder of St Paul's School (his 
father was a mercer, and Colet left the management of the 
school to the Mercers' Company) ; portrait of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, also a member.* Another eminent member was 
Whittingfcon, four times Lord Mayor of London. Thomas 
Becket, the archbishop and saint, was bom in a house on 
the site of the Mercers' Chapel, originally an hospital of 
St. Thomas of Aeon or Acres, founded by the sister of 
Becket, and at the dissolution of religious houses bought 
by the Miercers. Guy, the bookseller and founder of the 
hospital which bears his name, was bound appreilCce to a 
bookseller, Sept. 2nd, 1660, "in the porch of Mercers' 
ChapeL" That part of Cheapside adjoining the Mercers' 
Chapel was originally called the Mercery. Queen Elizabeth 
was free of the Mercers* Company, — King James L was a 
Clothworker. The usual entrance to the Hall is in Iron- 
monger-lane. The Mercers' is the oldest of the City guilds. 
On it depend the Whittington Almshouses, St. Paulas School, 
and the Mercers' School. Among the plate which the Mer- 
cers possess is a silver-gilt, chased cup, gift of Sir Th. Leigh, 
1558, and a tun on wheels, reputed to be a present from 
Sir Richard Whittington.'. 

2. GROCERS' HALL, in the Poultry, next No. 86. The 
Company was incorporated by Edward IIL, in 1845, und'^- 
the title of " The Wardens and Conmionalty of the M^ 

of the Grocers of the Cily of London." They had previ 
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existed under the primitive name of Pepperero, and 'were 
subsequently united with the Apothecaries. The first Hall 
of the Grocers of which we have any account was built in 1 427. 
Their second was built after the Great Fire; and their tldrd, 
the present edifice (Thomas Leverton, architect), was com- 
menced in 1798, and opened 1802. ' Their patron saint is 
St. Anthony. The Committee of the House of ConunonSy 
for resisting Charles I. s attempt to seize the five memberSy 
met here in Jan. 1647. The City dinners to the Long Paj^Ua- 
ment were given in Grocers' Hall, and here the Governors and 
Company of the Bank of England held their Courts from 
ike establishment of the Bank in 1694 to 1734. Sir Philip 
Sidney was free of the Grocers' Company, and the Grocers 
rode in procession at his funeral. Abel Drugger, the 
Tobacco Man in Ben Jonson's Alchemist, is "free of the 
Grocers." The most distinguished warden in the Company's 
list is Sir John Cutler, most unjustly represented as penurious 
by the poet Pope. A portrait and statue of Cutler adorn 
the Hall of the Company. He was in reality a liberal man 
and benefactor,* not only to his own Company but to 
various charities, and to science by founding a Gresham 
Lectureship. 

3. DRAPERS' HALL, Throqhobton Street, Citt, re- 
built from a grand design, 1869, has a handsome HaU for 
banquets. The Company was incorporated in 1439, and 
settled in Throgmorton-^reet in 1541, on the attainder of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, whose house and garden- 
ground they acquired by purchase of Henry VIII. 

" This house being finished, and having some reasonable plot of ground 
left for a garden, he [Cromwell] caused the pales of the gardens adjoining 
to the north part thereof, on a sudden to be taken down: twenty-two feet 
to be measured forth right into the north of every man*s ground ; a line 
fheire to be drawn, a trench to be cast, a foundation laid, and a higb brick 
wall to be built. My father had a garden there, and a house standing; 
close to his south pale ; this house they loosed from the ground, and bare 
upon rollers into my father's garden twenty-two feet, ere my father heard 
thereof; no warning was given him, nor other answer, when he spake to 
the surveyors of that work, but that their master, Sir Thomas, ooin> 
manded them so to do. No man durst go to argue the matter, but eacdi 
man lost his land, and my father paid his whole rent, which was 69. 6d. 
the year for that half which was left" — Stow, p. ©B. 

Cromwell's house was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666 ; 
and the new Hall of the Company was erected in the suc- 
ceeding year &om the designs of Jarman, architect of the 
second Royal Exchange. Drapers'-gardens extended N. as 
far as London Wall, and must have commanded formerly a 

* See Aceonnt of the Company of Grocers, by John Baajainin Heaflu 
Esq. 1864. 
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fine Tiew of Highgate and the adjoining heightB. Ward 
commends them in his ''London Spy** as a fashionable 
promenade "an hour before dinner time." Observe. — ^Por- 
trait by Sir WiUiam Beechey of Admiral Lord Nelson, and 
a curious picture, attributed to Zueckero, and engraved by 
Bartolozzd, of Mary, Queen of Scots, and her son, James L, 
when four years old. 

4. FISHMONGERS* HALL, at the north foot of Londow 
Bridqe, erected 1831, on the site of the old Hall built afiter 
the Great Fire by Jarman, the City surveyor. The earliest 
extant charter of the Company is a patent of the 87th of 
Edw. IIL ; while the acting charter of incorporation is dated 
2nd of James I. The London fishmongers were divided 
formerly into two distinct classes^ "Stock-fishmongers" and 
"Salt-fishmongers.*' Then Thames^treet was known as 
*' Stock-Fiahmonger-row," and the old Fish-market of London 
was " above bridge," in what is now called Old Fish-street- 
hill, in the ward of Queenhithe, not as now, " below bridge/' 
in Thames-street, in the ward of Billingsgate. The Company 
is divided into liverymen (about 350 in number), and free-^ 
men (about 1000). The ruling body consists of 34 — ^the 
prime warden, 5 wardens, and 28 assistants. The freedom is 
obtained by patrimony, servitude, redemption (for defective 
service), or giffc. The purchase-money of the freedom is 105/. 
Emi/nent Members. — Sir William Walworth, who slew Wat 
Tyler; Isaac Pennington, the turbulent Lord Mayor of the Civil 
War under Charles I. ; Dogget, Hie comedian and whig, who- 
bequeathed a sum of money for the purchase of a " coat and 
badge " to be rowed for every Ist of August from the Swan 
at London Bridge to the Swan at Chelsea^ in remembrance 
of Qeorge I.*s accession to the throne. Observe. — ^A funeral 
pall or hearse-doth of the age of Henry YIIL, very fine, and 
carefully engraved by Shaw ; original cLrawing of a portion 
of the pageant exhibited by the Fishmongers' Company, 
Oct. 29ih, 1616, on the occasion of Sir John Leman, a 
member of the Company, entering on the office of Lord 
Mayor of the City of London ; statue of Sir William Wal- 
worth, by EdvHK^ Pierce; poitraits of William III. and 
Queen, hjMwrrwf ; George IL and Queen, by ShackUton; 
Buke of Kent, by JBeeckey ; Earl St. Vincent (the Admiral), 
by JBeeckey ; and Queen Victoria, by HtfrbeH Smith. 

5. GOLDSMITHS' HALL, Fostsb Laite, Cheafside, be- 
hind the General Post Office, built by Philip Hardwick, RA., 
and opened with one of those splendid banquets for which 
this Oompanyia so renowned, July 1 5th, 1885. The Goldsmitt 

B 2 
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existed as a guild from a very early period, but -were not 
incorporated before 1327, the Ist of Edward III. Henry 
Fitss-Alwin, the first Mayor of London, and who continued 
Mayor for upwards of 24 years, was a goldsmith, of the 
guild. The Gk>ldsmith8' Company possess the privll^e of 
assaying and stamping all articles of gold and ffllver manu- 
facture, pursuant to acts 12 Geo. XL c. 26, 24 Geo. JIX. c 53, 
88 Geo. III. c. .59, and 8 Yict'C. 22. The assays in one day 
are about 150, and are conducted as follows : — They scrape a 
p<frtion from every piece of plate manufactured, and send it 
to their assay master. K found true to the standard quan- 
tities, the articles are passed ; if what is called of '* deceitful 
work," they are destroyed. These standard scrapings are 
afterwards melted down and assayed by the Company, to 
whom they belong. This last assay is a sort of "pix" by the 
Company on the practice of its assayers. The EEall mark, 
stamped on the several articles assayed, consists ojf tiie 
Sovereign's head, the royal lion, the leopard of the old royal 
arms of England, and the letter in the alphabet which marks 
the year of the Sovereign's reign when the assay was made. 
The allowance to the Company is 2i per cent., and the 
receipts for stamping are paid over to the Inland Revenue 
Office. Observe, — ^The exterior of the Hall itself, a noble 
specimen of Mr. Hardwick's abilities — bold and well-propor- 
tioned in every part. On the staircase, full-length portraits 
of George IV., by Norikcote; William IV., by Shee; Qeorge 
III., and his Queen, by Ramsay, In the Livery Tea Room, 
a Conversation-piece, by Hudson (Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
master). In the Committee Room, the original portrait, by 
Jansen, of a liveryman of the Company, the celebrated Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, who brought the New River to London : 
portrait of Sir Martin Bowes, with the cup he bequeathed to 
the Goldsmiths' Company, standing on the table before him ; 
(Queen Elizabeth is said to have drunk out of this cup at 
her coronation ; it is still preserved) : Roman altar, exhi- 
biting a full-length figure of Apollo, in relief, found in 
digging *^e foimdations for the present Hall : full-length 
portraits of Queen Victoria, by Hayt^; Queen Adelaide, 
by Shee; Prince Albert, by Smith; and marble busts, by 
Chomtrey, of George III., George IV,, and William IV. 

6. SKINNERS' HALL, Dowgatb Hill. The Company 
was incorporated in 1327, and the government vested in a 
master, 4 wardens, and 60 assistants, with a livety of 137 
members. The Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire, and 
immediately rebuilt. The present front was added by an 
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architect of the name of Jupp, about 1808. The mode of 
electing a master is corioiis. A cap of maintenance is carried 
into the Hall in great state, and is tried on by the old 
master, wha announces that it will not fit him. He then 
passes it on to be tried by several next him. Two or three 
more misfits occur, till at last the cap is handed to the 
intended new master, for whom it was made. The wardens 
are elected ui the same manner. The gowns of the liyery- 
men were faced, in former times, with budge. Bvdg&row, 
in WatlingHstreet, was so called of budge-fior, and of the 
skinners dwelling there. Observe, — Portrait of Sir Andrew 
Judd, Lord Mayor of London in 1551, and foimder of the 
large and excellent school at Tunbridge, of which the 
Skmners' Company have the patronage and supervision. 

7. MERCHANT TAYLORS' HALL, in Threadneedlb 
Stbeet, a httle beyond Finch-lane, but concealed from the 
street. Company incorporated 1466. It has the honour 
to enumerate among its members several of the Kings of 
England and many of the chief nobility. The Hall was 
bmlt, after the- Great Fire, by Jarman, the City architect^ 
and is the largest of the Companies' Halls. The Merchant 
Taylors* is the great Tory Company, as the Fishmongers' 
is the great Whig Company. Here, in 1835, a grand 
dinner was given to Sir Robert Peel, at which the whole 
body of Conservative Members of the House of Commons 
were* present, and Sir Robert announced the new principles 
of his party ; and here, in 1851, a similar dinner was given 
to Lonl Stanley, at which 200 Members of the House of 
Commons were present, and Lord Stanley explained the 
prospects of the party. A few portraits deserve inspection. 
Observe, — Head of Henry VIII., by Paris Bordone ; head of 
Charles L ; three-quarter portrait of Charles II. ; full-length 
of Charles II.; full-length of James IL; full-length of 
William IIL; full-length of Queen Anne; full-lengths of 
George III. and his Queen, by Jtamsay (same as at Gold- 
smiths' Hall) ; full-length of the late Duke of York, by Sir 
Tk4yma8 Lawrence; full-length, seated, of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, by Briggs ; full-length of the Duke of Wellington, by 
WiUde (with a horse by hM side, very spirited but not very 
hke); three-quarter of Mr. Pitt, by HoppMr, Also the 
following among portraits of old officers of the Company 
(artists unknown). Sir Thomas White, master, 1561, founder 
of St. John's College, Oxford. Stow, the chronicler, and 
Speed, the historian, were Merchant Taylors. Mode of 
Admim&a. — Order from the master; for the master^s address. 
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apply to the clerk, at his office in the HaU. When Dr. Soixth 
was appointed Chaplain to this CJompany^ he took for the 
text of his inauguration sermon, " A rtmM/nA qI all shall be 
saved." 

8. HABERDASHERS' HALL, at Staining Ljlnjb end, 
Ohbafsidb, behind the Post-offioe, the Hall of the Haber- 
dashon, the eighth on the list of the Twelve Great Com* 
panies. The ILvll was destroyed in the Qreat Fire, and 
rebuilt, it is said, by Wren. It was again rebuilt, 1855, 
The Hall oontains a miscellaneous collection of portraits, 
but not one of any consequence or merit. The Haber^ 
dashers were c»'iginally called Hurrers and Milaners, and 
were incorporated 2etii of Henry VI. 

9. SALTERST HALL, Oxfobb Court, St. gIvnsHiN's Lank, 
the Hall of the Master, Wardens, and Ccmunonalty of the 
Art or Mystery of Salters. The present Hall was built by 
Henry Carr, architect, and opened 1827. Oxfoni^ourt, in 
which the Hall is situated, was so called from. John de Vere, 
the sixteenth Earl of Oxford of that name, who died in 1562, 
and was originally the site of the inn or hostel of the Priors 
of Tortington, in Sussoc Empson and Dudley, notorious 
as the unscrupulous instruments of Henry YIL's avarice in 
the later and more unpopular years of his r^gn^ lived, in 
Walbrook, in '' two iskv houses/' with doors lea(&ng into the 
garden of the Prior of Tortington (now Salter8'>^arde&). 
** Here they met,'' says Stow, " and consulted of matters at 
their pleasures." Obme^oe^ — ^Portrait of Adrian Charpentier, 
painter of the clever and only good portrait of Roubiliac, 
the sculptor. 

10. IRONMONGERS' HALL, on the north side of 
Fbncbubch Strebt. The present Hall was erected by 
Thomas Holden, unhitect^ whose name, with the date 1748, 
appears on the front. The Ironmongers were incorporated 

for the first time in 1464 :— 3rd of Edward IV. OUeret. 

Portrait of Admiral Lord Viscount Hood, by QeMtxmmgk ; 
presented by Lord Hood, on his admission into this Com- 
pany in 17S3, after the fieedom of the City had been con* 
ferred upon him for his eminent naval services. The great 
Banqneting^hall has been decorated in the Elisabethan style, 
'*" papier m&oh^ and carton pierre. 

■1. VINTNERS* HALL, on the river side of Upper 
nis Stbbbt. It is a modem building of small preten- 
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^onBy but the Company is of greatt aatiquity. In tbe Coort- 
roozQ are faU-length pqrtraita of Charles IL, James II., 
Marie IXEste^ and Prince George of Denmaik. The patron 
saint of the Company is St. Martin, and one of the churches in 
the ward of Yintry was called St. Martin's-in-Uie-Yintry. 

12. CLOTHWOBKERS* HALL, on the east side of 

Mincing Laitb, Fenchubch Street. A handsome building, 

re-erected 1860, ALngell, architect. The Cloth workers were 

originally incorporated temp. £dw. II. (1482) as Sheifnen 

(shearers) and were united with the Fullers, 1628. King 

James I. joined himself unto the Clothworkers, as men 

dealing in the principal and noblest staple ware of all 

these Islands. " Beeing in the open hall, he asked who was 

master of the company, and the Lord Mayor answered, Syr 

WiUiam Stone," unto whom the King said, *Wilt thou 

make me free of the Clothworkers ? ' ' Yea,* quoth the 

master, ' and thinke myselfe a happy man that I live to 

see this day.* Then the King said, 'Stone, give me thy 

hand, and now I am a Clothworker.* *' Pepys, who was 

Master in 1677, presented a richly-chased silver " Loving 

Cup,** still in the possession of the Company, and used on 

all festive occasions. 

Of the other Halls of Companies the most important are — 

APOTHECABIES' HALL, Watbb Lass, Blackfbiabs. 
A brick and stone building, erected in 1670 as the Dispen- 
sary and Hall of the Incorporated Company of Apothecaries. 

" Nigb where Fleet Ditch descends in sable streams, 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 
There stands a structure on a rising hill, 
Where tyroe take their freedom out to kill." 

Oarth, The Dispensary. 

The Qrooers and tilie Apothecanes were originally one Com- 
pany ; but this union did^ not exist above elevoii y^arsy King 
James I., at tiie suit of Gideon Delaune (d, 1659), his own 
apothecary, gxaatiag (1617) a charter to the Apothecaries as 
a separate- Company. In the Hall is a. small good portrait of 
James I., and a contemporary statue of Delaune. In 1687 
oommenoed a oontroversy between the College of Physicians 
and the Company of Apothecaries^ the heats and bicker- 
ings of which were the occasion of Gkurth's poem of The 
Bu^ensary. The Apothecaries have a Botanic Garden at 
Chelsea ; and still retain the power of granting certificates to 
competejit persons to dispense medicines. In the Hall is a 
well-supported retail-shop, for the sale of unadulterated 
medUnnea. 
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STATIONERS* HALL, Stationebs* Hall Court, Ltjdgatb 
Hill. The Hall of the " l^bister ancLKeepers or Wardens and 
Commonalty of the Mystery or Art of the Stationers of the City 
of London."' the only London Company entirely restricted 
to the members of its own craft. The Company was iacorpo- 
rated in the reign of Philip and Mary, and the present Hall 
erected on the site of Burgaveny House, belonging to Henry 
Nevill, sixth Lord Abergavenny (d. 1587). The Hall was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, when the Stationers of 
London (the greatest sufferers on that occasion) lost property, 
it is said, to the amount of 200,0002. Observe, — Portraits of 
Prior and Steele (good) ; of Richardson, the novelist. Master 
of the Company in 1754, and of his wife (both by Righ- 
more); of Alderman Boy dell, by Cfraham; of Vincent 
Wing, the astrologer; Wing died in 1668, but his name 
is still continued as the compiler of the sheet almanacks 
of the Stationers' Company. Printers were obliged to serve 
their time to a member of the Company, and every pub- 
lication, from a Bible to a ballad, was required to be 
" Entered at Stationers' Hall." The service is now unneces- 
sary; but under the actual Copyright Act, the proprietor 
of every published work is required, for his own protection^ 
to register in the books of the Stationers' Company, its title, 
owner, and date of publication, in order to secure it from 
piracy. The fee is 6». The number of Freemen is between 
1000 and 1100, and of the livery, or leading persons, about 450. 
The Company's capital is upwards of 40,000?., divided into 
shares varying in value from iOl. to 400^. each. The great 
treasure of the Company is its register of works entered 
for publication, commencing in 1557> published by the 
Shakespeare Society. The only publications which the Com- 
pany continues to make are almanacks, of which they had 
once the entire monopoly, and a Latin Gradus. Almanack 
day at Stationers' Hall (eveiy 22nd of November, at 3 
o'clock) is a sight worth seeing, for the bustle of the portei*s 
anxious to get oflf with early supplies. The celebrated Bible 
of the year 1632, with the important word " not " omitted in 
the seventh commandment, " Thou shalt commit adultery," 
was printed by the Stationers' Company. The omission was 
made a Star-Chamber matter by Archbishop Laud, and a 
heavy fine laid on the Company for their neglect. 

In the Hall of the Armourebs' Company, Coleman-street, 
is a noble collection of mazers, hanaps, and sUver-gilt cups, 

^not to be matched by any other company in London, besides 

^ me curious old armour, 

lARBEBrSuROEONS' Hall, MonkwcU-street, City, has been 
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pulled down except the (Council Chamber, retaining a beauti- 
ful roof designed by Inigo Jones. It contains the picture, 
hjffolbein, of Heniy YIII. presenting the charter to the 
Company, perhaps the most important work of Holbein's in 
Slngland, but injured and painted over. Here are two silver- 
gilt cups, one presented by Henry YIII., the other by 
Charles 11. At Weayebs' Hall, 22, Basinghall-street, is 
an old picture of William Lee, the Cambridge scholar, who 
invented the loom for weaving stockings: the picture repre- 
sents him pointing out his loom to a female knitter. At 
Saddlebs' Hall, Cheapside, is a fine Funeral Pall of 15th 
century work, inferior, however, to the Pall at the Fish- 
mongers'. At Cabpentebs' Hall, Carpenters' Buildings, 
liondon Wall, were to be seen four paintings in distemper, 
of a date as early as the reign of Edward IV. ; ancient 
caps and crowns of the Master and Wardens. At Painter- 
Stai^ebs* Hall, Little Trinity Lane, is a portrait of Camden,, 
the antiquary (son of a painter-stainer), and a Loving Cup,, 
bequeathed by him to the Company, and used every St, 
Luke's Day. 

CROSBY HALL, Bibhofsoate Street. Built at end of 
15th century by Sir John Crosby, alderman ; was sold by 
his widow^ 1476, to Richard, Duke of Qloucester, who resided 
here, and here received the offer of the crown fh)m the Lord 
Mayor and Alderman. Shakspeare makes it the scene of 
Bichard's plots for the assassination of the young Princes. 
** When you have done, repair to Crosby Place," Act. III. 
lu the reign of Henry Yill. it passed into the hands of Sir 
Thos. Moore. It has since been by turns a Methodist meet- 
ing, an auction room, a literary institution, a wine-store, and is 
now a city Dining-room and Restaurant and may be recom- 
mended. It preserves its original oaken roof, and has some 
painted glass. 

The ARTILLERY aROUND (Pinsbubt Square, west 
side) has been the exercising groimd since 1622 of the 
Honourable Artillery Company of the City of London. The 
old City Trained Band was established 1585, during the fear of 
a Spanish invasion ; new formed in 1610, and a weekly exercise 
in arms was adhered to with strict military discipline. When 
the Civil War broke out, the citizens of London (then carefully 
trained to war) took up arms against the King ; and on all 
occasions, more especially at the battle of Newbury, behaved 
with admirable conduct and courage. Since the Restoration, 
they have led a peaceable life, and, except in 1780, when their 
promptness preserved the Bank of England, have only hee 
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called out on state oocasionB, such as the public thankflgiving 
(1705) for the victories of the Duke of Marlborough, when 
Queen Anne went to St. Paul's^ and the Westminster Militia 
Ikied the streets from St. James's to Temple Bar, and the 
City Trained Bands from Temple Bar to St. Paul's. The 
musters and marchings of this most celebrated Cbmpany 
are admirably ridiculed by Fletcher in The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle ; and the manner in which their orders were 
issued, by Ste^e, in No. 41 of the Tatler. I need hardly 
add; that John Gilpin was a Train-band Captain. 

" A Train-band Captain eke was he 
Of fitmoQS London town.'* 

The Colonel of the Company is always a person of rank and 
position, and the force is 400 or 500 men, many of them sons 
of gentlemen, armed with rifles, and good shots. They have 
4 pieces of cannon. 
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St. Thomas Bbokbt, Archbishop of Canterbury, behind the 
Mercers' Chapel in the Poultiy. 

Sib Thomas More, Lord Chancellor, inMUk-street, Cheapside. 

Lord Bacon, Lord Chancellor, in York House, on the site of 
BuckinghamMstreet in the Strand. 

Thos. Weniwobth, Earl of Strafford, in Chancery-lane. 

The great Earl of Chatham, in the parish of St. James's, 
Westminster. 

William Camden, author of '' Britannia^" in the Little Old 
. Bailey, near St. Sepulchre's Church. 

John Stow, the historian of London. 

Chaucer, the father of English Poetry. 

Spenser, in East Smithfield, near the Tower, it is said. 

Ben Jonson, in Hartshome-lane, near Northumberland- 
street, Charing-croas, it is said. 

Mn/roN, in BreadHstreet,. Cheapside, where his fSftther was a 
scrivener at the sign of the Spread Eagle. 

Cowley, in Fleet-street, near Chancery-lane, wherv his 
father was a grocer. 
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Pop^, in Plough Court, Lombard-street, where his father was 
a linen-merchant. The house was pulled down, 1872. 

GBAYy at 41, Comhill, where his fother waa a linen-draper. 

Lord Byron, at No. 16 (not 24), HoUeB-street, Cavendish- 
square, where his mother lodged, 1788. 

I^ioo Jones, in or near Cloth Fair, Smithfield, where his 
father was a clothworker. 

HoGABTH, in Bartholomew-close, Smithfield. His father was 
corrector of the press to the bodksellers in Little Britain. 

Bp. Lancelot Andrews, 1565, in Tower-street. His father 
was a seaman attached to the Trinity House. 

Penn, the founder of PennsylTania, in the house of his 
fstther the Admiral, on Great Tower-hill, on the E. side, 
within a court adjoining to London WalL 

Lady Mary Wortlby Montagu, in-the Piazza, Covent-garden. 

« • 

Horace Walpole, 24, Arlington-street, Piccadilly, residence 
of Sir Bobert Walpoleu K W. lived here 51 years. 

C. J. Fox, in Conduit-street, Bond-str^et. 

Lord Cornwallis, in Qrosvenor-squiu'e, 1738. 

Ban. De Fob, son of a butcher in St. Giles's, Ciipplegste, 1061. 

Sm William Teuflb, at Blackfriars, 1628». 

Michael T. Faraday, chemist, at Newington Butts, 1791. 
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XXVII.-EMINENT PERSONS BURIED IN LONDON 
AND ITS IMMEDIATE VICINITY. 



Ditto. 
. Ditto. 

. Ditto. rCheapside. 

. St. Michaers, Wood-street, 
. St. Peter's-ad-Vincala, Tower. 
. Ditto. 

. Westminster Abbey. 
. Ditto. 



KINGS AVD QUEENS:— 

Edward the ConfiM»or .... Westminster Abbey. 

Edward I. ... 

Edward III. 

Henry Y., and YII. and Queen 

James lY. of Scotland . 

Anne Boleyn .... 

Lady Jane Grey . , , 

Queen Elizabeth , . 

Mary, Queen of Scots . 

James I Henry YII.'s Chapel. 

SOLDIERS:— 

Aymer de Yalence,Earl of Pembroke, Westminster Abbey. 

Sir Frauds Yere Ditto. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury . . . St. GilesVin-the-Fields. 

General Wolfe Greenwich old Pariah Ch. 

Sir Thomas Picton . . . .St. Paul's, 1859. 
Duke of Wellington . . . . St Paul's. 

SEAMEN :— 

Sir Walter Raleigh . • . . St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Nelson St. PauTs. 

Collingwood Ditto. 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS :— 

Cromwell, Earl of Essex . . .St Peter's>ad-Yincula, Tower. 

Protector Somerset Ditto. 

YiUiers. 1st & 2d Dukes of Buckingham, Westminster Abbey. 

Duke of Monmouth . . . . St Peter's-ad-Yincula, Tower. 

STATESMEN:— 

Sir Thbmas More .... Chelsea Old Church. 
Sir William Temple . .. . . Westminster Abbey. 
Savile, Lord Halifax .... Ditto. 

Bolingbroke Battersea Church. 

Chatham 



. • * » t ../ 



^" • • • * • ' . * *.J Westminster Abbey. 



Canning 

DIVINES :— 

Miles Coverdale . « . . .St. Magnus, London Bridge. 

Bishop Andrews St. Saviour's, Southwark. 

Fuller, author of " Worthies " . . Cranford, near Hounslow. 

Barrow Westminster Abbey. 

South • . Ditto. 

Archbishop Tillotson . , . . St Lawrence, Jewry. 

Bishop Burnet St James's, Clerkenwell. 

Nelson, author of " Fasts and Fes- ) St George the Martyr, Queen 

tivals" 5 Square. 

Fox, founder of the Quakers . . Bunhill-fields' Burial-groimd 

^, Wesley Wesley's Chapel, City-road. 

j^aac Watts Bunhill-fields. [street. 

g^^. John Newton . , , . St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard - 

denborg . . . Swedish Church, Prince's- 

square, Ratdiff Highway. 

\ 
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POETS, Ac :— 
Cluuioer . 
Qower . . 
Spenser . 
Sir PhUip Sidney 
Chapman 
Ben Jonson . 
Beaumont . 
Fletcher 
Massinger . 
Kit Marlowe 
Milton 
Cowley . 
Bntler 
Otway . 
Dryden . 
Pope . 
Congreve . • 
Gay . * 
Prior 

Addison . 
Thomson . 
. Dr. Johnson 
Cbatterton 
R. B. Sheridan 
Campbell . • 
Rogers 
Tom Dibdin • 



• • 



MUSICIANS I— 
Puoell . 
Handel . 



Westminster Abbey. 

St Sayiour's, Soathwark. 

Westminster Abbey. 

-Site of St. Paul's. 

St. Qiles's-in-the-Fields. 

Westminster Abbey. 

Ditto. 

St. Sariour's, Southwark. 

Ditto. 

Deptfoid Old Church. 

St Giles's, Cripplegate. 

Westminster Abbey. 

St Paul's, Corent-garden. 

St. Clement's Danes. 

Westminster Abbey. 

Twickenham. 

Westminster Abbey. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Richmond. 

Westminster Abbey. 

Site of Farringdon Market 

Westminster Abbey. 

Ditto. . 
. Homsey. 

. St. Martin's-in-the-Fields Bu- 
rial-ground, Camden-town. 

. Westminster Abbey. 
. Ditto. 



NOVELISTS:— 

Bunyan Bunhill-fields. 

DeFoe Ditto. 

Richardson St. Bride's, Fleet-street 

Sterne . • Bayswater Burial-ground. 

Goldsmith . . . ... Ground of Temple Church. 

Dickens Westminster Abbey. 

Lytton . « Ditto. 

ACTORS AKD ACTRESSES :— 

Tarlton .St Leonatd's, Shoreditch. 

Burbadge Ditto. 

Ned AUeyn .... . . Dnlwich College. 

Betterton ....... Westminster Abbey. 

Colley Clbber Danish Church, Wellclose- 

square. 

Garrick • . . Westminster Abbey. 

Mrs. Oldfield . . • . . Ditto. 

Mrs. BraoegU:dle . • . * . Ditto. 
Mrs. Siddons . ' . • . .Old Paddington Churchyard. 

PHYSICIANS Aim SURGEONS:— 

Sir Hans Sloane Chelsea Churchjrard (Old). 

Dr. Mead . . . . . . Westminster Abbey. 

Cheselden . . . • • . Chapel of Chelsea College. 

John Hunter St Martin's-in-the-Fields 

.8irAstley Cooper Chapelof Guy's Hospital. 
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PHILOSOPHERS :— 

Sir Isaac Newton . . Westminster Abbey. 

LAWYERS :— 

Plowden Temple Ciuich. 

Sir WUliam FoUett .... Ditto. 

HISTORIANS AND ANTIQUARIES :— 

Foxe, author of 'Acts and Monuments' St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 

Camden . ' Westminster Abbey. 

Stow. ... . . . St. Andrew Unden^aft, Lead- 

enhall-street. 

Spdman Westminster Abbey. 

Archbishop Usher Ditto. 

Oldys St. B-ennet, Panl's-whart 

Ritson . .... Bunhill-fields. 

Strutt . ..... St.Andrew's-in-the-WardrolM, 

Qrote . Westminster Abbey. 

PAINTERS:— 

Holbein . . ■ St. Catherine Cree, Leaden- 
hall-street. 

. VanDyck Site of St. Paul's. 

Sir Peter Lely St. Paul's, Covent^garden. 

The two Vanderveldes . . .St. James's, PiocadiUy. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds . . . . St. Paul's. 

Hogarth Chiswick Chuschyacd. 

Gainsborough Kew Churchyard. 

Stothard . . . ■ Bunhill-fields. 

Sir Thomas Lawienoe . . . . St. Paul's. 
J. M. W. Turner . . .St Paul's. 

SCULPTORS:— 

Grinling Gibbons , ., . St. Paul's, Covent-^Tden. 

Roubiliac St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Flaxman « . ... St. Giles's Burial-ground, 

St. Pancras. 
ARCHITECTS :— 

Inigo Jones St. Bennet, Paul's-wharf. 

Sir Christopher Wren . . . St. Paul's. 

ENGRAVERS :— 

Hollar ....... St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

WooUett Old St. Pancras Chuichyaid. 

Strange . . . . . . . St. Paul's, Covent-gardfin. 

William Sharp Chiswick Churchyard. 

ENGINEERS :— 

John Rennie . . . , . . St. Paul's. 

EMINENT FOREIGNERS :— 

Casanbon Westminster 4-bbey. 

St. Evremont ...... Ditto. 

General Paoli . . ... . Old St. Ponoiaa Chnrebjard. 

Ugo Foscolo . . ..... Cl^isivick Chiucliyard. 

MISCELLANEOUS :— 

Will SomeTs, Henry VIlL's Jester . St. Leonard's. 

Old Parr . . . . . Westminster Abbey. 

Hakluyt Ditto. 

Capt. John Smith, aufhor of "History 
ofYirginU" St. Sepukhn'j, gnov-hUL 
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MISCELLANEOUS, continued. 
HemiBge And Cundall . 
Roger Ascham . 
Andrew Marvell 

Pepys 

Dr. Bnsbv 

La Belle Stuart . 

Nell Gwynne . 

Duchess of Cleveland . . 

Jndge Jefferiea . . 

Colonel Blood . . . 



Trusty Dick Pendeiell . 



Dr. Sacfaeyerel 
Ltidowick Moggleton 

Jack Sheppard . 
Joe Miller 



Cocker . . . » . 
Hoyle .... 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
Jack Wilkes . 
Lord George Gordon . 
Joanna Soufhcott . 



John Home Tooke 
Rev. Sydney Smith 



PUBLIC BENEFACTORS:— 

William Caxton . 
Sir Thomas Gresham 

CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 
1637—1649:— 
Charles L 
Lord Clarendon . 
Prince Rui>ert . 
Attorney-General Noy 
Cleveland 

Alexander Brome , 
Rushworth 
Cromwell 
Bradshaw . 
Ireton . 
Earl of Essex . 
Fleetwood . 
Monk 

Pym • • 
Sir John Eliot 
Selden . 
Blake 
May . 
Lilham . 



Richard Baxter 
Edmimd Galamy 



. St Mary's, Aldermanbnry. 

. St. Sepulchre's, Snow-hill. 

. St. Giles's-in-the-Fields. 

. St. Olave's, Hart-street. 

. Westminster Abbey. 

. Ditto. 

. St. Martin's-in-the-Flelds. 

. Chiswick. 

. St. Mary's, Aldermanbury. 

. New Chapelryard, Broadway, 

. StGiles's-in-the-FieldChnreh- 
yard. 

. St. Andrew's, Holbom. 

. Bethlehem Churchyard, Liver- 
pool-street, City. 

. St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

. St. Clement's Danes Yard, in 
Portugal-street. 

« St. George's, Southwark. 

. Old Marylebone Churchyard. 

. South Audley-street Chapel. 

. Ditto. 

. St. James's, Hampstead-road. 

. St. John's Chapel Burial 
ground, St John's Wood. 

. Ealing. 

. Kensal Green. 



. St Margaret's, Westminster. 
. St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. 



DURING THE CIVIL WAR, 



. St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

. Westminster Abbey. 

. Ditto. 

. Brent&rd Old Church. 

. St Michael's, College-hill. 

. Lincoln's-Inn Chapel. 

. St. George's, Southwark. 

.") Under Tyburn Gallows, 

. V Hyde Park end of Edg- 

.3 ware-road. 

. Westminster Abbey. 

. Bunhill-fields. 

. Westminster Abbey. 

. Ditto. 

. St. Peter's-ad-Yincula, Tower. 

. Temple Chturh. 

. \ Pit in St. Margaret's Ghnich- 

. j yard, Westminster. 

. Bethlehem Churchyard,Liver- 

pool-etreet 
. ChristChurohfNewgate stnet. 
. St. Mary Aldermary. 



k 
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XXVIII.-HOUSES IN WHICH EMINENT PERSONS 

HAVE LIVED. 

*' Thebb is a coBtom on the Continent well worthy of 
notice/' says the elegant-minded author of the Pleasures of 
Memory. " In Boulogne, we read as we ramble through it, 
'Ici est mort I'Auteur de Gil Bias;' in Bouen, 'Ici est n^ 
3Pierre Comeille;' in Geneva, 'Jci est n6 Jean* Jacques 
KouBseau;' and in Dijon there is the 'Maison Bossuet;' in 
Paris, the ' Quai Voltaire.* Very rare are such memorials 
among us; and yet wherever we meet with them, in what- 
ever coimtry they were, or of whatever age, we should surely 
Bay that they were evidences of refinement and sensibility in 
the people. The house of Pindar was spared 

When temple and toirer 
Went to the ground ; 

and its ruins were held sacred to the last. According to 
Pausanias they were still to be seen in the second century." 
Concurring in this sentiment to its fullest extent, I have 
compiled the following list of eminent persons who have 
lived in London, and whose houses are known. 

Duke of A^rlborough in Marlborough House, 1, Pall-mall. 

Duke of Wellington (d. 1852), reconstructed Apsley House, 
as it now stands, and lived in it 32 years. 

Duke of Schombeig, in Schomberg House, Pall-malL 

Lord Clive died in No. 46, Berkeley-square. 

Lord Nelson lived at No. Ul, New Bond-street, after the 
battle ofiT Cape St. Vincent and the Expedition to Teneriffe, 
where he lost his arm. 

Sir T. Picton, who fell at Waterloo, at No. 21, Edward-street, 
Portman-square. Hither his body was brought after Waterloo. 

Lord Hill, the hero of Almarez, in the large house, S.W. 
comer of Belgrave-square. 

Lord Lynedoch, the hero of Barossa, died at No. 12, 
Stratton-fltreet, Piccadilly. 

Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury, in Shaftesbury House, east 
side of Aldersgat&«treet. 

Lord Chancellor Somers, in the large house N.W. comer 
of Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 

Duke of Newcastle, prime zoinister in the reign of 
Qeorge XL, in the same house. 

Lord Mansfield, when Mr. Murray, at No. 5, King's- 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Lord Chancellor Cowper, at No. 13, Great Qeotge-street, 
Hanover-square. 
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The polite Earl of Chesterfield died in Chesterfield House, 
May Fair. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow, at Ko. i5, Qreat Ormond-street, 
where the Great Seal was stolen from him. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon, at No. 6, Bedford-square, and 
W. comer of Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, in which he died. 

Sir Samuel Romilly died at No. 21, Russell-square. 

Edmund Burke, at No. 37, Oerard-street, Soho. 

R Brinsley Sheridan died at No. 7, Saville-row. 

Sir Robert Peel died at his house in FHvy-gardens, Whitehall. 

Milton lived in a garden-house in Petty France, now No. 
19, York-street, Westminster. 

Dry den died at No. 43, Gerard-street, Soho. 

Prior lived in Duke-street, Westminster, the house- 
facing Charles-street. 

Addison died in Holland House^ Kensington. 

Byron, bom in No. 16, Holies-street, Cavendishnsquare, 
spent his short married life at No. 139, Piccadilly. In the 
rooms of the Albany, 2 a, facing Saville-row, he wrote Lara. 

Sir Walter Scott put up at Miss Dimiei^e's, comer of White 
Horse-street, Piccadilly, and at Mr. Lockhart's, 24, Sussex- 
place, Regent's Park. 

Shelley lodged at No. 41, Hans-place, Sloane-street. 

Keats wrote his magnificent sonnet on Chapman's Homer, 
&C., in the second floor of No. 71, Cheapside. 

The last London residence of Campbell, author of " The 
Pleasures of Hope>" was at No. 8, Victoria-square, Pimlico. 

Crabbe lodged at No. 37, Bury-stfeet, St. James's. 

Tom Moore, in 1806, dedicates his " Odes and Epistles " 
to Lord Moira, from No. 27, Bury-street, St. James's. 

Johnson completed his Dictionary in the garret of No. 17, 
Gk)ugh-equare, Fleet-street, and died at No. 8, Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street 

Boswell died at No. 47, Great Portland-street, Ozford-st. 

Goldsmith died at No. 2, Brick-court, Temple, up two pair 
of stairs, and on the right as you ascend the staircase. 

Gibbon wrote the Defence of his Decline and Fall, at No. 7, 
Bentinck-street, Manchester-square. 

Horace Walpole lived at No. 5, Arlington-street, Piccadilly, 
and died at No. 11, 3erkeley-8quare, 1797. 

Garrick died in the centre house of the Adelphi-terrace. 

Mrs. Siddons lived at No. 49, Great Marlborough-etreet, 
and died in Siddons House at the top of Upper Baker^treet, 
Regent's Park (right hand side). 

Edmund Kean lived at No. 12, Clarges-street, when at the 

height of his £une. 





^ 
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Axchbifihop Laud; Archbishop Sazusroft^ Archbish^ Til- 
lotson, at Lambeth Palace. 

Af'd^iahop Leighton died in the Bell Jjosi, Wwwiek-laiie« 
Kewgate-street. 

Bi2bL»p Gurnet died in St. John's-eqnare, QerkenvelL 

Raohardaon, aathor of Clariflea Harlow^ lived in Salisbazy* 
square, Fleetrstreetb 

Sterne, author of Tristram Shimd;, diad at 2^ 41^ Old 
Bond-street. 

CShwias Lamb, at No. 4, Inner-Temple-laae. 

Sir Isaac Newton lived in St Miutin's-Btreeiy S. side of 
Leicester-square. 

Sir Joseph Banks lived and held his parties at No. 32, 
Soho-square, afberwaids the Idnnnan Sodetj. 

Linacre , Uved on the site of No. 5, Knl^^itKiderHstreety 
Doctors' Commons— the house was bequeathed by him 
to tho CoUflga oi Physidaneiy and is still possessed hy 
thom 

Dr^Arbttiihnot, in Dov^erH&izreet, Piccadillj, 2nd door, W.aidd. 

Dv. Head, at No. 49^ Qreat Ormondnatreet. 

Dr. Jenner, at Na 14, Hertford-street, JAajr ■Paix. 

Dr. Baillie died at No. 25, Cavendish-square. 

Mr. Abemethy died at No. 14, Bedford-row. 

Sir Astley Cooper died at No. 2, New-atree^ Spring^ardens. 

Qrinling Qibbon^ W. side of Bow^treet, Covent-garden, 
N. ODmer of Eing's-court 

Hogarth, in Leicester«quare, afterwards of Sablonni^re 
Hotel, pulled down in 1871. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, centre of W. side of LeiBester-square, 
now Puttick and Simpson's Auction Booms. 

Qainsborough, in western half of SchombezgHou8e,Pall-maIl. 

Fbacman died at No. 7, Buckingham-street^ FitBroy-square. 
His studio still remains. 

Chantrey died in Eccleston-street, Pimlioo, com^ of Low^r 
Belgrave-place. 

Wilkie painted his Rent Day at No. 84, Upper Portland-st., 
and his Chelsea Pensioners at No. 24, Lower Phillimore-plaoey 
Kensington. 

Stotlukrd died at No. 28, Newman-street, Ozford^treet 

Sir Thomas Lawrence died at No. 65, Russell-square. 

J. M. W. Turner lived at47. Queen Amie-street, Cavendish-sq . 

BrauQ, founder of Penasylvania, lived in Norfolk-street, 
Siamd, last house on left hand side. 

" Honest Shippen," E. side of Norfolk-stree^ Strand. 

Jonathan WUd, No. 68, Old Bailey. 

Jeremy Bentham, No. 2, Queen-squareplacey W< 
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Kev. Sydney Smith died at No. 66, Green-fit, Qrosvenor-sq. 

Daniel O'Connell lodged at No. 29, Bury-stree^ during the 
straggle (1829) for Catholic Emancipation. 

Handel liyed in Burlington House, Piccadilly, with the 
Sari of Burlington, the architect, and died in Brook-street^ 
HanoTer-aquare. 

Carl Mana Von Weber died at No. 91, Upper Porthmd-st. 

Watteau lived with Dr. Mead at No. 49, Great Oimond-et^ 

Orleans Bgsiit^, at No. 31, South-etreei GroBvenorHiquare. 

Madame de Stael, at N<x 30, Azgyll-street, Begentrstreet 

Blucher, when in England in 1814, in St James's Palace, in 
the dark brick house, on your right as you pass the opening 
from St James's (Ambaasadoi's Court) to Stafford House. 

Charles X. of BVance at No. 72, South- Audley-street 

Talleyxand, at the house of the French Embassy^ N. side 
of MancheatT^aquape. 

Joseph and Luden Bnonaparte^ at Na 23, Park-crescent, 
Portland-place. 

LoQiB Philippe's last London lodgLng was at Cox's Hotel, 
in Jermya-stiiet 

M. Qiuzot, at No. 21, Pelham-cresccnt, Brompton. 

Don Carlos, in 1884, at Na fi, Welbeck-street Here he 
had his hair dyed, and here he shaved his moustache prepa- 
ratoxy to his journey to Spain through France in disguise. 

Louis Napdeon mionaparte^ Emperor of theFrencl^lodged 
ai No. 3, ipngH9toeet» St James's-aquare. 

Caaaletti, on site of ooxiteir house of Eibhmond-terraoe, in 
a ganwt over a small shopw 

Samuel Rogers (from 1806 to 1855, when he died), at No. 
22, St James a-pkuie, overlooking tibie Qreen-park. 

Charles Dickens lived many years at Tavistock House, 
Tavistock-square, previously the residence of James Perry, 
Editor of the Morning Chrtmde. 

Sam»T. OoleEidge lived and died in Pemberton Bow, High- 
gate, Jttly25 1884, the house of his friend Mr. Gillman. 



s 2 
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XXIX. 
STREETS (HOUSES UNKNOWN OR NOT STANDING) 
IN WHICH EMINENT PERSONS HAVE LIVED. 

Sir Thomas More lived at Chelsea, in a house immediately 
facing the present Battersea Bridge. He is buried in Chelsea 
old Church. 

Charles Y. of Spain was lodged in the Blackfriars. 

Shakspeare is said to have lived on the Bankside, in South- 
wark, near the Globe Theatre. He was possessed of a house 
in Ireland-yard, Blackfriars. 

Spenser died for lack of bread in King-street, Westminster, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Izaak Walton lived in Chancery-lane, in the 7th house on 
the left hand as you walk from Fleet^treet to Holbom. 

Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, lived 
with his brother, in Cockaine House, in the City. 

Oliver Cromwell lived in Long-acre ; in King-street, West- 
minster ; in the Cockpit, now the site of the Treasury; and 
at Whitehall, of which the Banqueting-house only remains. 

Van Dyck died in the Blackfriars, and was buried in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

Vandervelde the younger lived in Piccadilly, over against 
the church of St. James, in which he is buried. 

Peter the Great lived in a house (Pepys's) on the site of 
the last house on the W. side of Buckingham-street, Strand, 
and frequented the Czar of Muscovy Public House, 48, Great 
Tower-street. 

Voltaire, when in London, in 1726, lodged at the White 
Penie in Maiden-lane. ^ 

Andrew Marvell was living in Maiden-lane when he refused 
a bribe from the Lord Treasiurer Danby. 

Nell Gwynne died in a house on the site of No. 79, PaJl-mall. 

Locke dates the dedication of his "Essay on Human 
Understanding '' from Dorset-court, fleet-street. 

Addison lived, when a bachelor, in St. James*s-place, 
St. James's-street, where it is said Mr. Rogers, the poet, 
followed. 

Fielding lived in Bow-street, Covent-garden, in a house on 
the site of the present Police-office. 

Butler, author of Hudibras, died in Rose-street, Covent- 
garden, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul's, 
Covent-garden. 

Benjamin Franklin worked as a journeyman printer in 
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Bortliolomew-close^ West SmitMeld. He lived also at No. 7, 
Craven-fitreet, Strand. 

Jolm Wilkes (Wilkes and Liberty) lived in Priuce's-court, 
Great Qeorge-street, Westminster^ and was buried in South- 
Audley-street Chapel. 

Liady Mary Wortley Montagu died in Oeorge-street, Han- 
overHsquare, and was buried in South-Audley-street Chapel. 

General Paoli died (1807) " at his house near the Edgeware- 
road^" and was buried in old St. Fkncras Churchyard. 



XXX.-PLACES AND SITES CONNECTED WITH 
REMARKABLE EVENTS, 

OR OTHERWISE DISTINGUISHED. 

Loudon Wall : remains to be seen off Ludgate-hill, Tower- 
hill, and in the churchyard of St. Giles's, Cripplegato, and 
St. Alphage. 

London Stone : which Jack Cade struck with his staff, iu 
outer wall of the church of St. Swithin, Cannon-street, Wat- 
ling-street. {See Index.) 

Smithfield : scene of Wat Tyler's death ; of Wallaces 
execution at the Elms ; of Bartholomew Fair ; and of the 
burnings of Protestants in the reigns of Henry VIIL and 
Mary. {See Index.) 

Charing-cross : Statue of Charles I. by Le Sccur ; site of the 
last cross erected by Edward I. to Queen Eleanor, as the last 
place at which the coffin rested on its way to Westmuister 
Abbey. Site also of the execution of the Regicides. 

St. John's Q&te, Clerkenwell, originally belonged to the 
KjQights of St. John. Here Dr. Johnson met Cave, and here 
was printed The Oentleman's Magaaine, 

Tabard Inn, Southwark: the starting-place of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Pilgrims. 

North-East comer of St. Paul's Churchyard : site of Paul'b 
Cross, where the Paul's Cross Sermons were preached. 

The Tower Green, near the chapel of St. Peter-ad- Vincula : 
place of execution of Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, &c., 
and Lord Lovat (1747). (See Tower.) 

Westminster Abbey : place of coronation of our kings and 
queens, and sepulchre of many of them. 

Westminster Hall : place of trial of Earl of Strafford, of 
Charles I., and of Wan-ea Hastmgs. 
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The Houses of Pftrliament, WeatmiTHitor : siie of Btar- 
Chamber, Painted Chamber, and Quy FBswkm* Gelkr. 

Aldgate (pulled down) : was gxantod as a dweOii^ to Geof- 
frey Chaucer, with cellar beDsakh, 1374.--^iK&iy. 

Almonry, Westminster, in which Oaocton ^recfeod his 
printing-press. 

Sir Thomas BEore's chapel on bou& side of ^aaoel of 
Chelsea old church. 

Bridewell, Bridgenrtreet, BLaokfnftis: scene of Queen 
Katharine's Trial. 

Ludgate-hill, over against Saracen's Head, where Wyat, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, was stayed in his rebellion. 

Palace Yard, Westminster, in which Sir Walter Baleigh 
was executed. 

Street facing the Baoqueting-houBe at Whitehall, in which 
Charles I. was executed. 

Centre of Lincoln's-Inn-fields, in whidi William Lord 
Russell was' executed. 

Pall-mall end of Haymarket : scene of the mouder of Mr. 
Thynne by assassins hired by Count Koningsmarck. 

Comer of Suffolk-street, Pall-mall : scene of the barbarous 
revenge on Sir John Coventiry, which led to the &mous 
Coventry Act against cutting and maiining. 

Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, where, in a garret, and with 
only cold mutton before him for his dinner, Andrew Marvell 
refused the bribe of Lord Treasurer Danby. 

Gray*s-Inn-lane, where Hampden and Pym lived, and where 
they held their consultations for resisting the impost of 
shipmoney. 

Middle Temple Gate, Pleet^treet, occupying «,te of former 
gate built by Sir Amias Paulet, as a fine laid upon him by 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

Coleman-street, in the city, whither the five members 
accused by Charles I. of high treason fled for conoeahnent 

Ground between Dover-street and Bond-street, &cing St. 
James's-street : site of Clarendon House. 

In Hyde Park (probably near the Ring), Oliver Crom- 
well when driving the six horses presented to him by the 
Earl of Oldenburgh, was thrown from, his seat, when a pistol 
went off in his popket. 

Black Jack Public-house, Portsmouth-street, Clare D^farket : 
favourite resort of Joe Miller, and celebrated for the jump 
which Jack Sheppard made from one of its first-floor windows 
to escape the emissaries of Jonathan WikL 

Roman Catholic Chapel, Dukenstreet, Lincoln's-Imi-fieldB, 
the first building destroyed in the riots of 1780. 
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ST. R co^Aier of BloomiE&my-sqaave : site of Lord Hansfield'B 
boDse, dpfStroyod m the riots of 1780. 

Buddy's Brewhovse, Bankside, Southirairk : nt* of 01ob« 
Theatre, in which Shakspeare played. 

afa^oe of WilSam IV., fitcing London Bridge : lH^oi Boards 
Head Tavern, immortalised by Shakspeare. 

Bread-Btreety Cheapside, in which tiie Henaaid ^Esvesn of 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Shakspeare stood. 

Child's Banking-house, No. 1, Fleet-street : site of Devil 
Tavern, fitvoorite resort of Ben Jonson and of Dr. Joknson. 

Ham and Beefn&opi comer of Bow-street : site of Will's 
Coffee-house. 

Centre house on S. side of Great RusseU-atreet, Covent- 
garden : site of Button's Cofifoe-house. 

Essex Head, in Essex-street, StFEUid,kept in Johnson's 
last years by a servant of Thrale's, and where the Doctor 
established his last club. 

Essex-street, Strand, in the house of Lady Primrose (now 
unknown), where the young Pretender was concealed when 
in London (Sept 1750) for the first and last time. 

Pudding-lone, Monument-yard, in which the Fire of 
London began. 

Pie-comer, in Qiltspur-street, in which it ended. 

Cock-lane, Giltspur-street, famous for its ghost. 

Mitre- Tavern, Fleet-street, where Johnson and Boswell 
determined on making a tour to the Hebrides. 

QrubHitreet, Cripplegate, now Milton-street, long cele- 
brated as the resort of poor and distressed authors. 

Alsatia, or Whitefriars, immortalised by Sir Walter Scott 
in " The Fortunes of NigeL" 

Plctiiatch, nearly opposite the Charter-House^end of Old- 
street-road, called by Falstaff, Pistol's ''manor of Picthatch." 

St. James's-square, round which Johnson and Savage 
walked a whole night for want of a bed. 

House at the top of Crane-court, Fleet-street, now Royal 
Scottish Hospital, with its handsome room built by Wren, in 
which Sir Isaac Newton sat as President of the Royal Society. 

W. end of Serpentine : scene of the fatal duel between 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun. 

W. side of Gateway of Inner Temple Lane, Fleet^treet, 
where, in the shop of Robinson the bookseller. Pope and 
Warburton met for the first time. 

No. 8, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden: the shop of Tom 
Davies, where Johnson and Boswell met for the first time. 

JeVs-row, Caielsea : scene of Wilkie's Chelsea Pensioners 
reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo. 
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Fox-court, Gi-ay's-Inn-road : birth-place of Rici'^iard Savage. 

Brook-street, Holbom, where .Chatterton poisoz^^ed himself. 

Foot of Primrose-hill, where the body of Sir JEJclrifiundsbury 
Godfrey was found. 

Nonconformists* Memorial Hall, on E. side oJf JF^krringdou- 
street : site of the Fleet Prison. 

Barracks of the Foot Guards, and road leading^ to Pimlieo 
Suspension Bridge, W. of Chelsea Hospital : site of I^oelagh 
Ghurdens. 

House in Arlington-street, Piccadilly, in which Lord Nelson 
and his wife quarrelled, and saw one another for the last 
time. 

Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, in whicli J^estley 
was living when he discovered oxygen. 

At 87, Tavistock-place, Tavistock-square, an isolated house 
in a garden,* Francis Baily weighed the earth. 

Homer-street, facing Cato-street, Edgware-road : scene of 
the Cato Conspiracy of Thistlewood and his associates. 

No. 39, Grosvenor-square (Lord Harrowby's), where his 
Majesty's ministers were to have been murdered as they sat 
at dinner, by Thistlewood and his gang (see Lord de Ros s 
*^ Memorials of the Tower" ). 

No. 7,Connaught-place, Edgware-road, whither the Princess 
Charlotte hurried in a hackney coach from Warwick House 
to the residence of her mother, in a fit of anger against her 
father, July 12th, 1814, and she returned next night 

No. 49, Connaught-square, Edgware-road: supposed site of 
Tyburn GkiUows. 

No. 77, South Audley-street (then Alderman Wood's), where 
Queen Caroline lodged in 1820, and in the balcony of which 
she would appear and bow to the mob assembled in the street. 

No. 50, Albemarle-street (Mr. Murray's), where Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Byron met for the first time. 

No. 80, Piccadilly, from whence Sir Francis Burdett was 
taken to the Tower. 

Hall of Chelsea Hospital : scene of Whitelocke's trial,, and 
of the Court of Inquiry into the Convention of Cintra. 

At the bar of Somerset Coffee-house, Strand, E. comer of 
entrance to King's College, Junius directed many of his 
letters to be left for Woodfall. 

Near the upper end of Constitution-hill, Sir Bobert Peel 
was thrown from his horse and killed. 

High-street, Borough : the house No. 119 occupies the 
site of the Marshalsea, where many of the Martyrs who 
suffered for their religion in the bloody reign of Mary were 
imprisoned. 
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XXXI.-OUT-DOOR MONUMENTS AND PUBLIC 

STATUES. 

Thb monument, already described. 

YORK COLUMN, Carlton-Housb Gardens. Of Scotch 
granite, 124 feet high, designed by B. Wyatt, erected (1830-38) 
by public subscriptioii, with a bronze statue 14 ft. high by 
SirBichard Westmacott, of the Duke of York, -second son of 
George III., upon the top. There is a staircase, and gallery 
afTording a fine view of the W. end of London and the Surrey 
Hills. It is open from 12 to 4, from May to Sept. 24th. 

/^NELSOK COLUMN, Trafalgar Square. Of Portland 
/stone, 145 feet high, designed by RaQton, and erected 1840- 
/ 43. It is surmounted by a statue of Nelson, 17 feet high, 
I by E. H. Baily, R.A., formed of two stones from the Gran- 
ton quarry; it has been styled "the beau-ideal of a Green- 
wich Pensioner." The capital of the column is of bronze 
furnished from cannon taken from the French. The bronze 
bas-relief of the Death of Nelson is by Carew ; of the Nile, 
by Woodington ; of Copenhagen, by Temouth; and of St. 
Vincent, by Watson. Four grand colossal lions in bronze, 
modelled by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., veiy original 
studies from nature, crouch upon the four salient pedestals 
at the base. The total cost of the column has been 
about 46,000^. The largest individual subscription was 
contributed by Nicolas, Emp. of Russia (5002.). 

CHARLES I., Bronze Equestrian Statue of, at Charing 
Cross, by Hubert Le Soeur, a Frenchman and pupil of John 
• of Bologna, cast in 1633, near the church in Covent Garden, 
I and not being erected before the commencement of the Civil 
; Wai*, sold by the Parliament to John Rivet, a brazier living 
at the Dial, near Holbom Conduit, with strict orders to break 
it to pieces. But the man produced some fragments of old 
brass, and concealed the statue under ground till the Resto- 
ration. The statue was set up in its present situation at the 
expense of the Crown, in 1676. The pedestal, generally 
'• attributed to Grinling Gibbons, was the work of Joshua 
'v^rshall, Master Mason to the Crown. 

CHARLES II., at Chelsea Hospital, by Grinling Gibbons. 
JAMES II., bronze, by Grinling Gibbons, behind White- 
hall. 
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Bronze Equestrian Statue of WILLIAM III., in St. James's 
square, by Bacon, junior. 

QUEEN AKNE, bdEose tke W. deer of St. £aal'% "by F. 
Bird. 

Bronze Equestrian Statue of OEOBQE IIL, Cockspwt' 
street, Charing Crow, by M. C. Wyatt. 

/^Bronze Equestrian Statue of GEOBQE lY^ in Xaifiilgar 
( square, by Sir F. Chaiktrey.^ 

^ Harbk Statae of QUEEN yiCTOitIA,in Hke Mt^^ Bx- 
• change, by Lough. 

Equestrian Statue of DUKE OF OVWSEJStLAlSJ>, the 
victor at CuUoden, in Cavendish-squaze. 

DUKE OF BEDFORD, Russell-sq., by SirR. Westmacott. 

PITT, in Hanoveivsquare, by Sir FranciB Chantrey. 

(^ FOX, in Blooxnabury-square, by Sir E. WestmafiotaL 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, in Cavendnfarflquare. 

/ MEMORIAL to the Officers and Men of the three Begets, of 
I Foot Guards, who fell in the Crimea ; at the bottom of 
/ Regent-street in Waterloo-place ; design by Bell : three 
I statues of Guardsmen on a pedestal of granite, «aTxn.OTmted 
\ by a Victory of marble. The cannon are Rusaian, taken at 
|_ Seb astopol. 

MEMORIAL to the Officers educated at We8Fhuibt]SB 
School, who fell in the Crimea; a granite column* sur- 
mounted by a statue of St. Geoige and the Dragon, designed 
by Sir G. G. Scott, architect, in the Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster, W. end of W, Abbey. 

Bronze Statue of CANNING, in Palace-yard, by Sir 
R. Westmacott. 

Equestrian Statue of RICHARD CCEUR DE LlOISr, by 
Marochetti, Palace-yard, dose to H. of Lords. 

y'^ronze Statue of ACHILLES, in Hyde Park, erected 1822, 
/ and "Inscribed by the Women of England to Arthur Duke 
I ef Wellington and his brave Companions in arms;" by Sir 
I Richard Westmacott. See Hyde Park. 

Bronze Equestrian Statue of DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
in £ront of tiie Royal Exchange, by Sir Francis Chantrejy. 

X^itto on Triumphal Arch, at Hyde-Park-oomer, by K. C. 
(Wy«tt 

^ SIR OHAiO^S NAPIER, fay G. G. Adams, QfEN. SIR 
t wiiii^RY HAVELOCK, byBehnes, 1861, in Trafelgar-squar©. 



i 
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Dr. JENNSR, Bitting figure, by ICarshali, in Kdiismgton 

«& HU^H KTOmSLTOJH, Ibuder of the Kew RiTer 
CompABj, Ledington Qreen, N. 

..'^'^iSjiLTrONAL MOKCMENT to the Prince Consort in 
Hyde Park, ^th coloaaal statue, ftc, ftc See Index. 



xxxiLHPRirraPAL thoroughfares, squares, 

LANES, Ico. 

TsB kadmarks, or eentral sitaaitions of London, ore the Bonk 
of England, the BotrI Exchange, and the Mansion House, all 
three lying togetiiier in the very heart of the city ;< — St Paul's 
Cathe<bal and the General Post Office, both in the City, and 
within a stone's throw of one another; — Temple Bar and 
Somerset House, the very central points of modem London ;- > 
Charing Cross ; Regent Circus, in Piccadilly ; the Piccadilly 
end of Albemarle-strset, and Apsley House at Hyde-Park- 
comer, the leading points of the southern side of modem 
London; — Tottenluun Court Road, the Regent Circus in 
Oxford-street, and the comer of Edgware Road, the leading 
points of the northern line of London. (See Clue Map.) 

The principal thoroughfares, or main arteries, are Regeni* 
St., Piccadilly, Park-lane, Ozford-st., Holbom, theStrand, ^eet- 
Bt., Cheepaide, Queen Victoria-st., GamiaiHit, K. William-st, 
Comhill, the Enston-road, the City*road, Chancery-lane, 
Gray's-Inn-road. The Thames Embankments from Blackfriara 
to Westminster, Yauxhall, and Chelsea. These are all tra- 
versed by a oontinuous stream of omnibuses, and are best seen 
firom the top of an omnibus. What Johnson called ''the full 
tide of human existence,'' is to be seen at the Bank and Royal 
Exdiange ; at Charing Cross; and the Regent Circus in Oxford- 
Btieet. 

Euston and Marylebone Roads conjoinfly are in length . 6116 yards. 

OzfordHitTeet 2304 „ 

Regent-atreet 17S0 „ 

FioeadiUj IflM „ 

City Road IflBO „ 

Strand ........... 1M9 „ 

The streets of London are about 2800 in number ; the 
longest street of consequence without a turning, is Sackville- 
street, Piccadilly. Cannon Street West (running from St 
Paul's to London Bridge) was formed at a cost or 200,000/., 
and opened 22nd May, 1854. 
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PALL MALL. A spacious street extending from the foot 
of St. James's Street to the foot of the Haymarkjeet, and so 
called from a game of that name introduced into TCngland in 
^e reign of Charles L, perhaps earlier. James I^ in his 
"Basilicon Doron," recommends it as a game that Prince 
Henry should use. The name (from Palla a ball, and Maglia 
a mallet) is given to avenues and walks in othftr countries, as 
at Utrecht in Holland. The Malls at Blois, Tours, and Lyons 
are mentioned by Evelyn in his ** Memoirs," under the year 
1 644. Pepys mentions '' Pell Mell " for the first time under 
the 26th of July, 1660, where he says, " We went to Wood's 
at the Pell Mell (our old house for clubbing), and there we 
spent till ten at night." This is not only one of the earliest 
references to Pall Mall, as an inhabited locality, but one of 
the earliest uses of the word " clubbing " in its modem sig- 
nification of a Club ; and additionally interesting, seeing that 
the street still maintains what Johnson would have called its 
"clubbable" character. 

Eminent Inhahitants. — Dr. Sydenham, the physician, w«is 
living in Pall Mall from 1664 to 1689, when he died. Ha 
is buried in St. Jatnes's Church. Mr. Fox told Mr. Rogers 
that Sydenham was sitting at his window looking on the 
Mall, with his pipe in his mouth and a silver tankard before 
him, when a fellow made a snatch at the tankard and 
ran off with it. " Nor was he overtaken," said Fox, ** before 
he got among the bushes in Bond-street, and there they lost 
him."— Nell Gwynne, from 1670 to her death in 1687, in a 
house on the "south side," with a ^oxlen towards the Park — 
now No. 79, Legal Insurance Company. The house, hon- 
ever, has been rebuilt since Nell inhabited it — ^The great 
Duke of Marlborough, in Marlborough House. — George Psal- 
manazar had lodgings here on his first arrival, and here 
he was visited as an inhabitant of Formosa.-7-William, 
Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden, in Schom- 
berg House, in 1760. — Robert Dodsley, the bookseller, 
originally a footman. He opened a shop here in 1785, with the 
sign of^'TuH/s Head." — Gainsborough, the painter, in the 
western wing of Schomberg House, from 1777 to 1783. — ^At 
the Star and Garter Tavern, William, fifth Lord Byron (d. 1798), 
killed (1765) his neighbour and friend, Mr. Chaworth, in what 
was rather a broil than a duel The quarrel was a very foolish 
one — a dispute between the combatants, whether Lord Byron, 
who took no care of his game, or Mr. Chaworth, who did, 
had most game on his manor. Lord Byron was tried and 
acquitted. 
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PALL-MALL. 
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Regent-street. Waterloo-place. 



I 



» ♦ 



Pail-Mall was lighted with 
g&s''28tli Jan^ 1807, and waa the 
first street in London so lighted. 
The introdneer of gas into Pall- 
Mall was Fx^erick Albert Winsor, 
a German (d. 1890). 



St. James's Square. 



Junior 
Carlton Club. 



Army and Navy Club. — 



Marlborough Clnb.- 
Gymnastic Club: on site of- 
Britisb Institution. 

New Sodety of Painters in - 
Water Colours. 



St. James's-street. 



— United Service 
Club. 



II 



Site of Carlton House. 



York 
Column. 



Atbemenm 
Club. 



— Travellers' Club, by^Bany. 
. The garden-front fine.; 



— Reform Club. 



— Carlton Club. 



-r Buckingham House. 

— Office of Secretary of State for 
War. 



— Schomberg House. In the Wt 

wing lived Gainsborough, the 
painter. 

— 79, Legal Ineursnoe Company. " 

Site of Nell Gwynne's house.' ' 

— Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

— Guards' Club. 



— Marlborough House. Built by 

the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. Re8idenceofH.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 

— St. James's Palace. 
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PICCADILLY, a street oonaBtiag of shops and fashionable 
dwelling-houBeB running E. and W. from the top of the 
Haymarket to Hyde-park Comer. The origin of the name 
is somewhat uncertain, but the most likely solution is, that 
it was so called after pickadilles, a kind of stiff dollar, much 
worn in En^and from 1605 to 1620, which were made by one 
. TTiggiiMi^ a tailor, who built it ten^. James L, and who got 
most of his estate by them. 

The first Pfecadilly, tikang the word in its modem accep- 
tation of a street, was a yeiy short line of road, running no 
further W. than the foot of Sackville-street, and the name 
Piccadilly-street occtirs for the first time in the rate^xM^ of 
St. Martin's, under the year 1673. Sir Thomas Cfhuges's house, 
on the site of the present Albany; is described m 1675 as 
" near Boriington House, above Piccadilly." fVom Saekrille- 
street to Albemarle-street was originally caBed Portugal- 
street, after Catherine of Braganza, Queen of Charles IL, and 
all beyond was the great Bath-road, or, as Agas ctils it (1560), 
"the way to Reding." The Piccadilly of 1708 is described 
as '' a yeiy considerable and publick street, between Coventry- 
street and Portugal-street;" and the Piccadilly of 1720 as 
" a large street and great thoroughfare, between Coventry- 
street and Albemarle-street." Portugal-street gave way to 
IHccadUly in the reign of Qeorge I. ^at part of the present 
streety between Devonshire House and Hyde-park Comer, 
was taken up, as Ralph tells us, in 1734, by the shops and 
stone-yards of statuaries, just as tihe Euston-road is now. We 
may read the history of the street in the names of several of 
the surrotmding thoroug^ifiEU'es and buildings. Albemarle- 
street was se called after Chnstophar Monk, second Duke of 
Albemarle, to whom Clarendon House was sold in 1675, by 
Lanmnoe Hyifte, Eaii of Rochester, son of the great Lord 
Clarendon. Bond-street was so called after Sir Thomas 
Bond» of Peckham, to whom Clarendon House was sold by 
the Duke of Albraiarle when in difBiculties, a little before 
his deaths J«rmyn>street was so eaUed after Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Alban, who died 1683-4 ; Burlington House after 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington ; Dorver-street, afber Henry Jermyn, 
Lord Dover (d. 1708), the little Jermyn of De Gnumnont's 
Memoirs; Berkeley-street and Stratton-street, after John, 
Lord Berkdiev of Stratton, Lord Deputy of Ireland in the 
reign of ChaiMs II. ; Claxges-street, after Sir Walter Clarges, 
the nephew of Ann Clarges, wife of General Monk; and 
Arlington-street and Bennet«treet after Heniy Bennet, Earl 
of Arlington, one of the Cabai Air-stveet was built in 1 659 
Stratton-street in 1693, and Bolton-street was, in 1708, the 
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mosfc irasfcerly street in London. Bevonshire House occupies 

the site of Berkeley House, in which the &<st Duke of 

Devoaatnre died (1707). Hamilton-plaee derires its name 

fromi James Hamilton, ranger^ of Hyde^Hkrk in the reign of 

GhairleB II., and brother of lit Belle Hemiltoii. Malfinoon- 

street was so called fi«m the Halfinoon Tavexn. Coventry 

HooM^lTo. 106, was built on the site of an old inn, called the 

Gveybound. Apsley House was called after Apsley, Barl of 

Battorsfc, who built it late in the last century; and the 

Albcny, fcom the Duke of Yoik and Albany, brother of 

Qeoaese IV, St James's Church (by Wren) was consecrated 

on Shnday, the ISth of July, 1684. The sexton's bo<A of 

St. MHcidn's informs us that the White Bear Inn was in 

eTOsktmce in 168$ ; and Strype, in his new edition of Stow, 

that tiiere was a White Horse Cellar in Fiocadilly in 1720. 

The two Cofinthisn pilasters, one on each side of the Three 

Kings Inn gateway in Piccadilly, belonged to Clarendon 

HooHiyAnd are, it is thoo^^t, the only remains of that edifice. 

S& WiHiam Petty, enr first writer of authority on political 

aritfametus, died in a house 07«r a^i^anst St Jimes's Church 

(16^. Nest but one to Sir William Petty, Verrio, the 

pazBtar, ims Hving in 167^ In the dark-Fed4)riok rectory 

honni, jvt iAio N. side of ihe church, palled down 1848, and 

immedaafcoly rebuilt (now No. 197)^ lived and died Dr. Samuel 

Cladbe^ leotor of St. James's, from 1709 till his death in 1729. 

Hens lie edited CsBBar and Homer ; here he wrote his S<»ip- 

tuneJDoctrine of the Trinity, and his Treatise on tiie Being 

and Attributes of Qod. In Coventry . Hoase, fining ihe 

Qresn Ftsck, comet of Engine-street (now the Ambassadors' 

Clul»), disdain 1309, William, sixth Earl of Coventry, married, 

in 1752, to the eldest of the three beaulaful Miss Ghimnngs. 

In what was then No. 23, now the first house E. of Hertford 

House, died (1803) Sir William Hamilton, collector of the 

Hamiltonian gems, but more generally known as the husband 

of Nelson's Lady Hamilton. From No. 80 Sir Francis 

Burdett was taken to the Tower, April 6th, 1810 ; the officer, 

armed with an arrest-warrant, scaling the house with a ladder, 

and entering the window of the drawing-room, where Sir 

Francis was found instructing his son in Magna Charta, the 

street being occupied by the Horse Guards. No. 105, now Sir 

Richard Wallace's, Bart, was the old Pulteney Hotel; here the 

Emperor of Russia put up during the memorable visit of the 

allied sovereigns in 1814 : and here the Duchess of Olden- 

buigh (the Emperor Alexander's sister) introduced Prince 

Leopold to the Princess Charlotte. Lord Eldon's house, 

at the comer of Hamilton-place, was built by Lord Chancel- 
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lor Eldon, who died in it. Nos. 138 and 139 were all one 
house in the old Duke of Queensbeny's time. Here, in the 
balcony, on fine days in summer, he used to sit, a thin, withered 
old figure, with one eye, looking on all the females that passed 
him, and not displeased if they'retumed him double winks. 
He had been Prince of the Jockeys of his time, and was a 
voluptuary and millionnaire. ** Old Q." was his popular 
appellation. Duke of Cambridge's, at the comer of Park- 
lane, once Lord Elgin's; here the Elgin marbles were 
plaiced on their first arrival in this country. No. 94 was 
formerly Egremont House, then Cholmondeley House, next 
Cambridge House, property of Sir T. Sutton, the ground 
landlord of half of Piccadilly, occupied by Lord Pftlmer- 
Bton, 1868 — 65. The Duke of Cambridge, youngest son of 
Qeorge HI., died in this house. The bay-fronted house 
at the W. comer of Whitehorse-street was the residence 
of M. Charles Dumergue, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
and was Scott's head-quarters when in town. The London 
season of Lord Byron's married life was passed in that half 
of the Duke of Queensberry's house, now No. 139. (See 
Moore's Life of Byron.) On the pavement opposite Lord 
Willoughby d'Eresby's, next but one W. to Hamilton-place, 
stood the Hercules Pillarspublic-house, where Squire Western 
put his horses up when in pursuit of Tom Jones, and where 
that bluff brave soldier, the Marquis of Oranby (d. 1770). 
spent many a happy hour. On the south side, fibbing Old 
Bond-street, was the shop of Wright, the bookseller, where 
Gifford, assaulted by. Peter Pindar, got the better of his huge 
antagonist, and gave him a drubbing. The house two doors E. 
of the Duke of Wellington's was long the Londoi^ residence 
of Beckford, auther of Vathek. 
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PICCADILLY. 



St. George's 
Hospital. 
GiosTenor-plAoe. 

Entjauaee Archway, sunnonnted 
by Eqaestrian Statue of 
Duke of Wellington. 



W. 



Hyde Park Comer. 




'«* In 1886 a honse in the ter- 
race was sold for 25,0002. 



I 



tr 

s 



Arlington-street. — 
2Jo.6, H.Walpole's hoiiBe. 

St. James's-street. — 
Egyptian Hall. — 
Ludlam, hosier. — 

TooTey, old Bookseller. - 

Duke-street. — 

Fortnnm & Mason's. — 

Hatehard, Bookseller. — 

Manll. photographer — 

Chapman & Hall, publishers.— 

St. James's Church. + 



-r 

r? 



r 



^ 



I 



-5- 

B 
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<^? 
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l| 
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OB'S- 

if 5^ 
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Apeley House. Duke of 
Wellington. 

Terrace. Baron Lionel Roths- 
child. Lord Chancellor Eldou 
d. (1808) in comer house. Lord 
Byron lired at No. 139 called 
in his time IS, Piccadilly-ter- 
race. 

-Hamilton Place opened for 
public traflSc 1871, previously 
a cul-de-sac. 

' Park-lane, leading to Oxford- 
street. 

' Down-street. 

■ Engine-street. Hertford 
House. 

• Whitehorse-street. At west 
comer Sir Walter Scott 
lived when in town. 

-Half Moon-street. East comer 
house Madamed'Arhlay lived. 

Clarges-street. 

- Bolton-street. Bath House. 

- Stratton-fltreet. Comer house, 

Baroness Bnrdett Coutts. 
Devonshire House. 

- Berkeley-street. 

- Dover-street. 

At Three Kings* stables, re- 
mains of Clarendon House. 

- Albemarle-street. 

- Bond-street. In No. 41, died 

Steme. 

- Burlington Arcade. 
Burlington House. Royal 
Academy and Royal and other 

Scientific Societies. 

- Albany (let in chambers.) 

- SackviUe-street. 

- Swallow-street. Scottish 

Church. 

- Air-street. 

- Swan & Edgar, drapers. 
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ST. JAMES'S STREET commences at St. James's Palace 
and extends to Albemarle-street. 

" The CampoB Martins of St. JameB's-street 
Where the beaus' ovtbItj pace to and tro. 
Before they take the field in Rotten 'RowJ' 

Observe, — East side, White's Club-house, Nos. 37 and 38 ; 
Boodle's Club-house, No. 28 ; and on the west slde^ Crock - 
ford's, converted into the Western Auction Mart, 
1873; New University; Brooks's Club-house, No. 60; Ar- 
thur's, No. 69; Conservative Club, No. 74; Thatched House 
Club Eminent InhahitounU. — ^Waller, the poet, frona 1660 
till the period of his death (1687), in a house on the Tvest 
side. Pope, in ** lodgings at Mr. Digby's, next door to y* 
Qolden Ball, on y« Second Terras in St. James's-street." 
Qibbon, the historian, died, 1794, in No. 76 (S. comer of 
Little St. James's-street), then Elmsley the bookseller's, now 
the site of the Conservative Club. Lord Byron, in lodgings, 
at No 8, in 1811. 

" When we were on the point of setting out from his lodging in St. 
James's-street fto go to Sydenham to Tom Camphell's], it being then 
about mid-day, he said to the servant, who was shutting the door of the 
vis-^yis, ' Have you put in the pistols ? ' and was answered in the 
affirmative."— ifo0re'aJD(^ of Byron. 

Qillray, the caricaturist (d. 1816), in No. 29, over what was 
then the shop of Messrs. Humphrey, the print-sellers and 
publishers. He threw himself out of an upstairs window, 
and died of the injuries he received. In this street Blood 
made his desperate attack on the great Duke of Ormond, 
when on his way home between 6 and 7 in the evening 
(Tuesday, Dec. 6th, 1670), to Clarendon House, at the top of 
St. James's Street, where he then resided. The six footmen 
who invariably attended the duke, walking on both sides of 
the street, over against the coach^ were by some contrivance 
Btopi)ed, or by some mismanagement were not in the way, 
and the duke was dragged out of his carriage, buckled to a 
person of great strength, and actually carried past Berkeley 
House (now Devonshire House) in Piccadilly, on the road to 
Tyburn, where they intended to have hanged him. Thb 
coachman drove to Clarendon House, told the porter that his 
master had been seized by two men, who had carried him 
down Piccadilly. A chase was immediately made, and the 
duke discovered in a violent struggle in the mud with the 
villain he was tied to, who regained his horse, fired a pistol 
at the duke, and made his escape. 
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ST. JAMES'S STREET. 



Piccadilly. 



Piccadlllj. 



22, Buke of Hamilton. 
SOtMarq. of SaUabury. 



17, Earl of Yarboxoagli. 
Pictures. 



N. 



hS SSieCiwkford's 
WalBole Auction 
lived. Mart. 

'I: 

f 



TXtfw Unirefrrity — 
Clnb. 



- White's Club Homm. 



Jemi7ii-«tTeet. 



W.— 



-E. 



S. 



wo 



o 

GQ 



^> House of 
^thebrteMr. 
*osei» (Poet). 



I 

3 



OQ 



Brooks's Clid^ — 



Fenton'g Hotel. -> 



Old G«coartree Club. — 



Site of Sir Richard 
Steele's house. 






Gillray, the earieatniist, threw 
himself from window of No. 29. 



Ryder-street. 



J L 



St. James's-place. 



King-street. 



Spencer Honie. 

Mo. 69, Arthur's Club. ~ 

No. 74, Consenratire Club.— 
In a honse on this site died 
Gibbon, the historian. 
No. 86, Thatched Honse Club. 
Telegraph Office. 



Willis's Rooms. 



No. 8, Lord Byron's lodgings 
in 1811. 



Pall Mall. 



St. James's Palace. 



T 2 
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REGENT STREET. One of the most handsome streets 
in the metropolis, was designed and carried out by Mr. Johu 
Nash, architect, under an Act of Parliament obtained in 
1818, partly at his own cost. It was intended as a com- 
munication from Carlton House to the R^ent*s Park, and 
cut tiirough St. Alban's-street, facing Carlton House, thence 
I through St. James's Market across Piccadilly to Castle-street, 
\ where it forms a QuMd/ra/ntf intersecting Swallow-street, and 
''\ then, taking the line of Swallow-street (the site of which is 
; about the centre of Regent-street), it crosses Oxford-street 
r to Foley House, where it joins Portland-place. The 
i reason for adopting this line was that great part of tlie 
1 property belonged to the Crown. Langham-place Church 
i was built by Nash as a termination to the view up Kegent- 
street from Oxford-street. For this purpose the tower and 
spire are advanced forward to the centre line of the street, 
and appear almost isolated from the church. In his designs 
. for l^gent-street, Mr. Nash adopted the idea of uniting 
t several dwellings into a single fa9ade, so as to preserve a 
• degree of continuity essential to architectural importance ; 
' and, however open to criticism many of these designs may 
1 be, when considered separately, it cannot be denied that he 
, has produced a varied succession of architectural scenery, 
.' the effect of which is picturesque and imposing, certainly 
superior to that of any other portion of the metropolis, and 
far preferable to the naked brick walls then universally 
forming the sides of our streets. The perishable nature of 
the brick and composition of which the houses in this street 
are built gave rise to the following epigram : — 



\ 



-> '' Augustus at Rome was for building renown'd, 
[ And of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 

T,^ But ia not our Nash, too, a rerj great master ? — 
\ He finds us all brick and he leaves us all plaster." 

Quarterly BevUw/or Jmu, 1826 



REGENT STREET AND WATERLOO PLACE. 

All Souls', lAng1iam-pUc«. 
Masb, aivbitect. 



Poljteclmic Institatioii.— 



~ National jDsUtote of Fiot Arte. 



Ozfoid-st. Oxfotd-«t. 



IlanoTer Chapel. C.B.Coekerell,+ 
arebitect. 
Yerrey, confectioner and- 
restaurant; good, 

Hanover-street. — 
Lewis and Allonbj, drapers. -^ 



N 



W — 



— K 



8 



Condoit-street. 



New Bnrlingtou-street.— 
The house of Rt. Bon. Fredk.— 
Kobiason, Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, in Old Burlington-ttreet, 
was more than once attacked by 
th«! mob during the Com Riots of 
1815, the railings torn op, win- 
dows and doors split oiMn ; and 
on March 6 one of the assailanta 
was shot by soldiers posted 
within. 
Newman's stables, horses on the — 

lirst, second, and third floors. 
Vigo-street, leading to Albany — | 
and Bond-street. 



St. James's Hall and Restanrant— 

Telegraph Office. 

Swan and Edgar, first-rate mereer.-). 
long established house 



— Argyll-street. Marlbro'-street, 

— Williams, photographer. 

— M ayall, photographer. 



- Archbishop Tenison's Chapel. 




MicoU, tailor. 
Hechi, rasors. 
Gla8»honBeHitreet. 



Piccadilly. Piccadilly. 



Jermyn-street. — 

Carlton Club Chambers. — ■ 

RegentHStreet Chapel. Repton, arch. — 

Howell and James, mercers & jewellers. 



— Jermyn-street. 

— RalKigh Club. 
-Gallery of Illustra'ion, 

formerly honse of Na 
the architect. 

—Junior Unit. Ser. Club. 

— Charles-street. 



Pall-Mall. Pall-Mali. 
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HOLBORN, OR OLDBOURNE. A main thoroughfare 
ruimiiig east and westy between Drury-lane and Farrmgdon- 
Btreet. From Drury-lane to Brook-street is called " High 
Holbom;" from Brook-street to Fetter-lane, "BColbom;'* 
and from Fetter-lane to Farringdon-street, ** Holbom Hill." 
At Brook-street stood ** Holbom Bars/' a block of houses 
' projecting from the S. side, so as to narrow the street to 
one-third of its original width, Tnarking the terminatioii 
of the City Liberties in that direction ; and at Farringdon- 
street atood a stone bridge over the Fleet; called ** Old- 
bourne Bridge." It derives its name from Oldboume, or 
Hilbonme, a bum or rivulet that broke out near Holbom 
;Bars, and ran down the whole street to Oldboume Bridge, 
)and into the river of the Wells and Fleet Ditch. This was 
jthe old road from Newgate and the Tower to the gallovFS at 
I Tyburn. Up the " heavy hill " went William, Lord Russell^ 
'on his way to the scaffold in Lincoln's-Inn-fields. The same 
jline of road from Aldgate to Tyburn was chosen for the 
{whippings which Titus Oates, Dangerfield, and Johnson 
I endured in the reign of James IL Qerard, who dates his 
I Herbal (fol. 1597) " From my house in Holbome, within the 
Uubui'bs of London, this tot of December, 1697,'' had a 
^^ood garden behind his house, and mentions in his Herbal 
|nany of the rarer plants which grew well in it. 
i To avoid the dangerous descent of Holbom-hill, a Viaduct 
knd HtghrUfod Bridge over Farringdon-street was commenced 
/ from Newgate-street, Old Bailey, to Ely-place, 1867. William 
I Hey wood, engineer. The bridge is a skew of cast iron, in three 
I spans, resting on granite piers. It extends fr^m Hatton 
; Garden to Newga^street, a distance of 1400 ft., with a 
width of 80 ft., passing over Shoe-laue, close to St. Andrew's 
Churchyard, from which near 1000 bodies were removed to 
Ilford Cemetery to make way for it. At the Holbom end a 
'handsome Circus has been opened out, fr'om which branches 
^Hatton Gktrden, and a fine broad new street leading to Far- 
ringdon Road and Smithfield Heat Market. Under the 
' roadway are vaults and sub-chambers for sewers, telegraph- 
wires, gas and water-pipes. 
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HOLBORN. 

BUniiei^afcrMt. 
E. 



Farriugdon-roAd.— g Farrtngdon-street, eoTeriag tlie 

Viattuct OTer the valley, 1867-flD.— r ' ^ ^^^ ^^' 

I o) J— Sboe-lane. 

„, , I ^ + St. AndreVg, Holborn. Wraii. 

See Ely Cbapu. I g the poet, IwptlMd in thia ehureh. 

Satloii-gardeii.^1 J , 

I "§, '— Fetter-lane. 
Leather-lane. — 



FomlTars-Inn. — 
Brook-street. — 

_ G ray's-Inn-lane. — | 

Fox-court, (on rlffht hand), birth- | 

place of Savage, the poet. I 

Fttlwood's-rente. — 



L 



Castle-atreet. 



Rod-Lioo-slrwt.— 



— Site of Holborn Ban, and limitof 
City Liberty iHtboat the walli ; 
pulled down 1867. 

~ Chancery-lane. 



Great Turnstile. 



EJngBgate-itiMi. — 

Southampfioa-row. • 

SovthamptoiHitnet. — 



I 






LincolnVInn- 
fields. 




^ Utae Tnmstila. 
— New Tomstlte. 



Little Queen-street. 

Down thla atieet Lord Rnawll 
WM led to the scaffold in L1d> 
eeli[*a Ian field*. 



o 

•a 



Museum-street, Drury-lane. 
leading to British Museum. W. 

Leading to Oxford-street. 
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STRAND. 

Temple Bar. 

£. Child's Bank. 



The Strand was not paved tin til 
1632. As many as nine fuAopJ 
possessed inns or hostels on 
ibe vr»ter side of the Strand, 
at the Kfiormation. Ko traces 
of their houses but the names 
remain. (See Scott's "Fop- 
tnues of Nigel.") 

Site of the New Law Courts. 

(Meinent'H Inn. 

Wjch-st., leading to Drury-lane.— 



Holy well-street. — 
Full of JeW'Clothesmen 
and book-Btalls. 

First of 50 Churches erected in Q. 
Anne'sf eign, Jas. Oibb.% archr. 



Catherine-street, leading to 
Brydges-street. 

Wclllngton-sircet, leading to- 
Bow-street. 

Lyceum Theatre. ' 



Burleigh-street. 
Site of Exeter 'diauge. 

Southampton-street. ' 
Site of Bedford House. 

Adelphi Theatre. 
£ebind this Tlieatre is Maiden 
Lane, in wliicli Andrew Marvell 
lived and Voltaire lodged. 



King William-street. 
Electric Telegraph Office. 



— Site of Essex House. 



Golden Cross Inn. 
Morley's Hotel. 



— Deverenx-court. Here was tlie 
I Grecian Coffee-house. 

St. Clement's Danes Church, de— 
h-igi>ed by Wrtn, namt-d from 
Danes buried here (Harold 
Harefoot, Son of Canute). In a 
pew near the puipi^, close to a 
pillar, Dr, 8am. Johnson "wor- 
sliippedfor^Ojears. Joe Miller 
was buried in the parish bui ial 
ground, now occupied by Kio^s 
College Hospital. 
Site of Arundel House. 

St Mary-le-Strand Church. Site 
of Maypole. 

J— King's College. 

— Somerset House. Public offices. 

— 141, Site of JaeobTonson's shop. 

— Wellington-street, leading to 

Waterloo Bridge. 

The Savoy was granted to Peter of 
Savoy, uncle of Henry III., 1245. 

— Savoy Chapel, down " Savoy- 

Steps." Worth seeing. 

— Beaufort Buildings. Site of 

Worcester House. 

— Cecil-street. Site of Salisbury- 

House and New Exchanp^e. 

— Adam-st.:— leading to Adelphi 
Terrace, facing the River, 
in the centre house of which 
Garrick died. 

— Coutts & Co., Bankers. 

— Site of Durham House, where 
! Sir Walter Baleigfai lived. Oodown 

Buckingham-street and see the 
Water Gate, all that remains of 
I York House, built for Yilliers. 

Duke of Buckingham. < 

— Site of York House. Lord Bacon 

bom here. 

— Cbaring-cross Railway Station. 
I Queen Eleanor's Cross restored. 

— Norihumberland House. 



i 



W 

Charing Cross. 
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FLEET STREET. 

TUduet of London, Chatluun «nd DoTvr XaUwaj. 
OTer Ludgate Hill. 



Fleet ditch, now a aewer, under 
Farringdon-street. Fleei-tl 
is named from tlM Fleet, a 
stream which became a ditek 
and open sewer— now corered. 
It entered the Thames near 
BlackCriars bridge. On its 
banks stood the Fleet prison, 
now the NonoonformisU' Me- 
morial HaU. 

Sfaoe-lanei leading to Holbom. — 

Bolt^sonrt. • 
Dr. JohoMHi died hen. 



Crane-eonrt— Scottish Hospital; 
Old Meeting Boom of Sojral 
Sodetj, when Sir lease 
Newtoa wet President. 

Fetter-lane, leading to Holbom. 
Peele*8 Coffee House ; - 
Mewspapcn filed here. 



Chnrch of St Dunstan's in + 

the West. Shaw, architect 

Crown Life Insnranoe. — 

Here the VIre of London stopped. 

Chancerjr-lane. — 
* BcTcn doors up. on 

the left, Ured 
IxMk Walton. 



Cock Tavem. — 
Famous for Stout. 



Site for New Law Courts. 

■% 



E. — Bridge-atreet, Blaekldart. 



— BrideJaae, leading to site of 

BrideweU Hospital. 

+ St Bride's Churoh. 
Built hj Wren. 

— To Salisbnxy-sqaare, 
la whieh Bfrhswisoe. the aortllst 

Uvcd. 



— BouTerie- Street, leading to 
Whitefriars and Alaatia. 

— Seijeants' Inn. 



Site of Mitre Tayem. Resort 
of Dr. Johnson and Boswell. 



Hoare's Banking House. £«- 
Ubiished 1680. 



Inner - Temple - gate, leading 
to Temple Church: at W. 
comer house, Pope and War- 
burton first met 

Bainbow Tavern. Famous for 

Stout 
Middle-Temple-gate. 



Child's Banking House. 
Oldest BankiDg House In London, 
founded bj Fnutcis Child. Gold, 
smith. 1630. 
Site also of Devil TaYcm. 



Temple Bar. 
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GHEAPSIBE, or Chx^p. A street between the Poultry (S.) 
and St. Paul's (W.), a continuation of the line from Charing Cross 
to the Royal Exchange, from Holbom to the Bank of England. 
This street, one of the most frequented thoroughfEures in 
London, was famous in former times for its '' Ridings/' its 
" Cross," its " Conduit," and its " Standard," and, still later, 
for its silk-mercers, linen-drapers, and hosiers. 

The last Lord Mayor's pageant devised by the City poet, 
and publicly performed (Elkanah Settle was this last City 
poet), was seen by Queen Anne in the first year of her reign 
(1702) "from a balcony in Cheapside." The concluding plate 
of Hogaxth's "Induslxy and Idleness" represents the City 
procession entering Cheapside — ^the seats erected on the occa- 
sion and the canopied balcony, hung with tapestry, containing 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of George III., and his 
Princess, as roectators of the scene. 

Observe. — Church of St. Mary-le-Bow {see Sect, xiv.) ; 
Saddlers' Hall, next Ko. 142 : here Sir Hichard Blackmore, 
the poet, followed the profession of a physician. No. 90, 
comer of Ironmonger*lane, was the shop of Alderman Boydiell 
(d. 1804)* Before he removed here, he lived " at the Unicom, 
the comer of Qneen-street, in Cheapside, London." Before 
the present Mansion-house was built in 1737, No. 73 was 
used occasionally as the Lord Mayor^s Mansion-house. 
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CHEAPSIDE AND POULTRY. 



£. BCamloii HonM. 

— Qaeen YIctorla-sfxiMt, letding 
to BlackfMan Bridge and 
Thnme» Quay. 



Site of Poultry Compter. — 
Grocers' Hall. — 

Old Jewry. — 

Mercers' Hall, behind which- 
Thomas Beeket, Archbishop 
of Cantertmry, was bora. 

Kmg-Btreet> leading to the- 
GuUd-HaU. 

L«areiiee>laiie. — 



UUk-ftrtet. Sir Thomas More 
born in. 



Wood-street. — 



Gutter-lane. — 



General Post Offiee. — ^ 



I 



Queen-street, leading to South* 
wark Bridge. 



St. Mary-le-Bow Church. The 
spire IS one of Wren's great 
masterpieces {tee Sect. xir). 



Biead-etfeet. 

MiltoB bon 111. Hera wtoti the 
MHaudd T«««nw. nwvnted hj 
ShAkspMNb Baldffkt Ben Jonion. 



^ FridayHrtseetv 



-^ Old Change. 



W. St Paul's Church-yard, 

Near St Paul's was BisTiop Bonner's Coal Hole, one of the worst 
priBons in which tiie TietimB of the Popish Persecution under 
Qneen Mary were shot up. 
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CORNHILU 

Near the junction of Comhill and LeadenhallHstreet stood 
the ** Standard/' built 1682, for distributing water brought 
from the Thames by a forcer, invented by Peter Morrisy a 
Dutchman. Distances along many of the high roads out of 
London were measured from it. 






Bisliopsgato-st., leading to 
Shoreditch. 



Gornbill, so ealled, from a — 
corn market "time oat of 
mind there bolden." 



Finch-lane. — 
Joe's Chop-houBe, good. 
Ned's Chop-house, exuUenU 



Site of Freeman's-conrt, — 
in wliich De Foe lired. 



Royal Exchange. — 



Bank of England. 



Graoechurch-st., leading to 
E. London Bridge. 

— St. Peter's Church. 



- St Michael's Church. 

- St. Michael's-alley. 

• No. 41, Gray the poet was bom, 
1716) in a house on this site. 

— Birchin-lane. 



J 



— Change-alley. 



— Pope's Head-alley. 



— Lombard-street. 

St Mary Woolnoth Ch. 



Princes-street. W. Mansion House. 
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DRURY LANE. 



O nunr thy virtue fuurd tkM tlvong h 
tneraads 

Of Omiy'a xanj eouits aad dark 
abodes 1 

The iualoUf fcailefol path*, who 
niifhtly stimd 

Where Catbcrine-«tre«t deeccDda in- 
to the Stnuid.''~Ga7's "Triria.'* 



Broftd-street, St. Giles's. 



li 



Uolbom. 



Dnxry-lane, so called from the — 
toim house of the Dmry 
family. It lost its aristo- 
eritic ehaiacter early in the 
wigu of Wm. III. 



Long Acre, leading to 
Leicester-square. 



Utile Russell-street, leading 

to Corent-garden, Drury-lane 

Theatre, Ac. 



Rassell-Gourt, footway from 
Ci^ to Corent-garden. 



Site of Nell Giryn's lodging, 
where Pepys saw her " stand- 
teg at her lodgings' door, in 
her smock-slefByes and bodice," 
watching the milkmaids on 
May.day, 1667. 



Strand. 






s 

6 
I 
J 

s 



Coal-yard, birth-plaoe of 
Nell Gwyn. 



Charles-street alieu Lewknor's- 

lane, long a notoriously 

bad part of London. 



Great Queen-street, leading 
to Linooln's-inn-fields. 



Pit-place, property Cockpit- 
place, site of Cockpit Theatre 
(the first Drury-lane Theatre). 



Prince's-street, leading to 
Linooln's-Inn-fields. 



Craven-buildings, site of Craven 
House, in which the Queen of 
Bohemia died, IdS^i. 



§? 







St. Hary-le-Strand Church. 
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CHANCERY LANE. 




Holbom, Holbom. 



N 



W- 



-B 



S 



Wentworth, Lord Strafford, was 
bom, 1693, in the house of his 
mother's father, Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, a bencher of Linr 
coin's Inn. 



Gateway to Lincoln 's-Inn, of— 
the age of Henry VIII. (1618)- 



Union Bank- 
Carey-street.- 



Law Institution and Club.— 



Isaak Walton lived in the 7th 
house firom Fleet-st., ie27-i4. 



Temple Bar. 



—Southampton-buildings. 



— Cursitor-street. 
—Rolls House and GhapeL 



In Holla chapel is a Tcry tae mona- 
ment, Italian work, IVItli caiMi7> 
perhaps bjTorragiamOrtoDr.XooBK. 
whose reenmbamt effigy ia finely 
modelled in terra cotta, while at the 
back appears the head of the Savionr, 
with a cherub on each aide. The 
Bolla of the Ck)art of Chancery were 
formerly kept in iron presaea round 
this chapel, extending even behind 
the altar. A4)oiniaff ts tbe leaidance 
of the Master of the Solla. 



—New Record office. 
-Serjeants' Inn. 



Jacob Tonson the 
first shop, 1694. 



bookseller' 



Fleet-street. Fleet-street. 
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OXFORD STREET. A line of thoroughfare, one mile and 
a half long, between 8t. QiMs Potmd and old Tyburn (now 
Cumberland Gate), bo called from its being the highway 
from London to Oxford. In 1708 it was known as Tyburn- 
road. It is, however, somewhat uncertain when it was first 
formed into a continuous line of street, and in what year it 
was first csdled Oxford-street. New Oxford-street, opened 
for carriages March 6th, 1847, occupies the site of the 
"Rookery'* of St. Giles, through which it was driyen ai a 
cost of 290,227^, 4a. lOd, of which 113,9632. was paid to the 
Duke of Bedford alone for freehold purchased. All that re- 
mained, in the autumn of 1849, of this infamous Rookery (so 
called as a place of resort for sharpers and quarrelsome 
people) was included and condensed in ninety-five wretched 
houses in Church-lane and Carrier-street, wherein, incredible 
as the fact may appear, no less than 2850 persons were 
crammed into a space of ground between 1 and 1^ acre in 
area. In these noisome abodes nightly shelter, at dd. per 
head, might be obtained. 

The long avenue of street, formerly called NEW ROAD 
(now Pentonville-road, Euston-road, and Marylebone-road) 
is a continuation of the City-road, leading to the Regent's 
Park, St. John's-wood, and the Edgware-road. It was 
planned in 1754, and opened about 1758. Observe. — St. 
James's Chapel, Pentonville (on the north side) ; here R. P. 
Bonington, the paiater, is buried. — St. Pancras New Church. 
— ^Holy Trinity Church, Marylebone. — St. Maxylebone New 
Church. 

CITY ROAD. A crowded thoroughfare — a continuation 
of the Pentonville-road, running from&e Angel at Islington to 
Pinsbury-square ; opened 1761 ; Mr. Dingley, the projector, 
who gave it the name of the City-road, modestly declining 
to have it called after his own name. Observe. — John 
Wesley's chapel and grave, immediately opposite Bunhill- 
fields Burial-ground. 

"Great multitudes assembled to see the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion, so iiiat Wesley could not, without much difficulty, get through the 
press to lay the first stone, on which his name and the date were inserted 
on a plate of brass. ' This was laid by John Wesley, on April 1, 1777.' 
Probably, says he, this will be seen no more by any human eye, but will 
remain there till the earth, and the works thereof are burnt up."— 
SoiUhey's Life of Weslej/, ii. 386. 
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BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
So called firom raiming in the shape of a bent bow. 

^ _1 1 

Long Acre. Long Acre. 



Covent Garden Theatre, or — 
Royal Italian Opera. 
On the Bite of this theatre 
lived Dr. Radcliffe, Wvcherley, 
and many other wits, from 1646 
to 1736. 

Bow-street Police Office. Here — 
Fielding wrote his Tom Jones. 



Site of Will's CoflFee-honse. — 



— Upper house, comer of Kingr's 
Anns-court, lired Grinliu^ 
Gibbons. 



N 



W — 



— E 



Great p nssell-street. Great Russell-s treet. 



GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN'SINN-FIELDS. 

Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 



So called in compliment to Hen- 
« rietta Maria, Queen of Ghas. I. 

Little Qneen-street, leading to - 

Holbom. 
Xtown thii street Lord BaMcU waa 

led to the scaffold in Lincoln's- 

Inn-fields. 



The whole of the north side was 
built a century later than the 
south. 



E 



N — 



— S 



vr 



Dmry-lane. 



House of Lord Chancellor Somers 
and the Minister Duke of New- 
castle, temp. George II. 

The whole of the south side was 
originally built by Inigo Jones, 
and from 1630 to 1730 was one ot 
tlie most foshionable localities 
in London — the houses com 
manding a fine view of Holbom- 
fields. Great Marlborough-st., 
a century later, was similarly 
situated with respect to Oxford- 
street. In one of these houses 
Lord Herbert of Gherbury died. 
In another Sir Godfrey Kneller 
lived for the last twenty years 
of his life. The large red-briclc 
house, with an arch-way under 
it (now Nos. 66 and 66) was the 
house of Hudson, the portrait- 
painter, andmasterof Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Freemasons' Hall and Tarem. 



. 



Drury-lane. 
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CHARING CROSS TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY 



N. ^. 




•-^ § s h- Northamberland Home. 



Dnimmond's Bank. — 



Admiralty. — 



r 



||-& — Craig'8-oourt 
UH(4 Cox and Co. 



CO 



Horse Guards. 



- Treasury. — 

Office of the Prime Minister 

Site of Cockpit, in which 
Oliver Cromwell lived. 



Chancel, of the 
Exehequer. 



I- 



Scotland Yard. 
Metropolitan Poliee-fltatioB. 



09 



Whitehall Banqueting-honse, 
built by Inigo Jones. 



Privy Gardens. 
Sir R. Feel's house. 



-Montague House. 
Duke of Buocleuch. 



Downing-st. 



Eichmond-terr.— Siteof Duchess 
of Portsmouth's lodgings. 



Colonial Office. 

New Public 

Offices. 

Foreicn Office. 

India Office. 



In King-street died 
lack of bread, 
Spenser, author of the 
" Faerie Queene.'* 




—Westminster Club. 



o 



Gr eat George-street. 



S. 



To Westminster Bridg 
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PARK LANE. 



The S.W. comer of Edgeware 
Road, close to Arklo^ House, 
is the site of Tyburn Gallows, 
and burial-place of Oliver 
Cromwell. 






O 



TT" 

Marble Arch, 
brought from Buckingham Palace. 



Grosvenor Gate. — 

HYDE PARK. 
The whole of the railings of 
Hyde Park were torn down by 
a. lawless mob, led on by the 
Reform League, on July 23, 
1866, under pretence of holding 
a reform meeting in the Park. 
Mob law prevailed. The police 
stationed inside wore brutally 
beaten with stones and brick- 
bats, and more than 40 were in- 
jured for life. The Conserva- 
tive Government were cowed. 
Yet a previous Whig Govern- 
ment through Sir George Grey 
had forbad a reform meeting to 
be held on this very ground; 
they stopped Garibaldi meet- 
ings there. On the 10th April, 
1848, Lord Russell's Govern- 
ment closed the gates, and kept 
them with guards of cavalry. 



Stanhope Gate.- 



Dnke of Cambridge. 
Gloucester House.— 



Oxford-street. 



— Camelford House. Where the 

Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold lived. 

— Green-street: at No. 56, died 
Rev. Sydney Smith. 



Upper Brook-street. Brook 
House. Sir D. Goutts Mar- 
joribanks. 



Dudley House (Earl of Dudley) : 
pdntings by Raphaelf &c. 

Upper Grosvenor-street. 

• Mount-street. 

• South-street 



— Stanhope-street. Dorchester 
House. VoUiamy, Architect. 
Built for Mr. Holford. Fhie 
Pictures and Library. 

- Holdemesse House, Earl Yane. 



Piocadmy. 
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NEWGATE STREET. 

General Post Office. £. 

St Martin'B-le-Gnuid. 




Bath-street (Old Bagnio), in 
time of Charles II. 



Bnll-Head-oonrt. • 
Baa.reUef of William BTau and 
Sir Jetbey Hadtoiu 



King-Edward-street, formerly 
Bntcher-hall-lane. 



Passage leading to Christ's 
Hospital. 



Christ's Hospital, New Hall. — 



Site of Giltspur-street 
Compter, palled down 1865. 



~ Fanyer-alley, (Curious sculp- 
toi^in.) 



Pye-comer. 
Here lire of Lon- 
don stopped. 



— <2aeen's-Head-pa8sage. (Dolly's 
Choi>-houBe in.) 



-iTy-lane. (Site of Dr. Johnson's 
Ivy-lane Club.) 

— Newgate Market (site of). 



In Bell-inn, died, 168^, 
Archbishop Leighton. 



■ Warwick-lane. (Site of Old 
College of Physicians, built by 
Wren. Oftwrvc— Effigy of 
Guy on W. wall of lane.) 

Newgate Prison. 



Giltspur-street. Old Bailey. 



I 

i 



St; X 

Sepulchre's 
Church. 






S 



Holbom 
Viaduct.) 

W. 



T72 
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ALDERSQATE STREET. 



N. 



Wildernesa-row. Old-stxeet. 



Smithfield. 

Metropol. 

Meat 
Market. 



Long-lane.— 



Albion Tavern, - 
famons for good dinners. 

London House, - 
formerly residence of Bishops of 
London. 

Westmoreland-buildings, - 
marking site of town-house of 
the Nevilles, Earls of West- 
moreland. 

Little Britain.— 

St. Botolph, Aldersgate.— 

Bull and Month street.- 

Money Order Office- 
Telegraph Office— 



1 



OQ 



—Site of Pistol's " Manor of Pict- 
hatch." 



— Barbican. 



Lauderdale-buildings, marking 
site of lAuderdale House, 
town-house of Duke of Lauder- 
dale, temp. Ghas. II. 

Shaftesbury House, built by 
Inlgo Jones for the Earl of 
Thanet. Here lived Lord 
Chancellor Shaftesbury, temp. 
Chas. II. 



Here stood Aldersgate— one of 
the gates in the old city walls. 



General Post-office. 



Newgate-street. 



Cheapside. 



St Paul's. X 
S. 
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FISH-STREET HILL, QRACECHURCHSTREET, AND 

BISHOPSQATE-STREET. 

St. Botolph, Biflbopsgate. Houndaditch. 



Bull Inn, used as a stage (before — 
thfeatres were erected) by Tarl- 
ton and Burbage; bere Hob- 
son, the carrier, put np. 

Sontb Sea House. — 

Tbreadneedle-st. - 

St. Martin's Outvicb. • 

London Tarem, celebrated for- 
good dinners. 



\ 



N 



W — 



— E 



S 



Comhill. — 

Omniboaesfor Snr— 
xeyand Kentstart 
firom botb sides of 
street. 



At the Cross Keys, in the reign — 
of Qaeen Elisabeth, Bankes 
exblbited bis horse, Morocco. 

Lombard-st — 

WMte-Hart-court. Fox, founder — 
of the Qoakers, died in. 

^ag's-Head-court M. Green,— 
tbe poet, died in. 

King WilllamHEitreet.— 

Statue of William IV. marks — 
the site of Boar's Head Ta- 
vern in Eastcheap. 



Arthur-street. Here stood a- 
stone house in which Edward 
tlie Black Prince was lodged. — 



Here stood Bishopsgate, one of 
the gates in London-wall. 



^ [- St Helen's, Bisbopsgate. 

- Crosby Hall. Good_perpendi- 
cular building, temp. Hen. Y IIL 

- Wesleyan Centenary HaU. 



— Leadenball-straet. 






• Fenofaureh-etreet. 

St. Bennet Graoeeburch 
(site ox). 



— Eastcheap. 



— Tbe Monument~-202 feet from 
which the Fire of London 
began. 



— St. Magnus, by Sir C. Wren. 



TheTbames. 
Bite of eld London Bridge, 
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UPPER AND LOWER THAMES STREET. 

The Tower. 



6t. Duiutan's-hill. 
St. DunBtan's, by Wren. 

St. Mary-at-HiU. 
Coal FiTohange. 



Padding^U&e. Fire of liondon 
Fish-street-hill. 



£ 



King WilUam-street. — 



N — 



— S 






I 



W 

Snffolk-Iane. - 
Merchant Taylors' School. - 

Dowgate. ■ 

B. £. Railway Bridge. - 

College-hiU. - 
St. MichaeVs, CoUege-hill, by 
Wren. 
St. James's Garlickhithe, by 
Wren. 

St. Michael's, Qaeenhithe,by 
Wren. 

Bread-street-hill, leading to — 
Cheapside. 

Old Fish-street-hill. • 
St M«ry Somerset. 

St. Bennet's, Paul's - whari; - 
burial-place of Inigo Jones, 
near Heralds' College, and 
Doctors' Commons. 



I 
London, Chatham, & Do ■£ 

-a 

New Bridge-street, 



^ Custom-house. 



— BiUingsgate Market. 

•Steamboats down river for 
Greenwich, Woolwich, Black- 
wall, &c. 

— Site of Old London Bridge. 

— St. Magnus, by Wren. 

- London Bridge. 

f— Fishmongers' Hall. 

— Old Shades, famous for its wines. 

- Steamboats np river to Black- 
friam, Chelsea, Ac. 

All Hallows the More; hand- 
some screen, presented by 
Hans merchants. 

- Cannon-street Terndnas of S.E . 
Railway, oocapies the site of 
the Steel-yard, or Hall of the 
Hans Merchants, 1250—1560. 

- Three Cranes in the Yintry. 

- Southwark Bridge. 

- Vintners' Hall. 



QneefBhithe, a quay or market, 
long the rival of BiUingsgate. 



— Site of Baynard Casile. The 
oastle of Baioardos, the Nor- 
man associate of William 
the Conqueror, whose name 
survives also in Bayswater, 
i. «., Baynard's water. 

— Puddle Dock. 

rer Railway and Bridge. 

— Blaekfriars Bridge. 
Blackftiars. 
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HIGH-STREET, SOUTHWARK. 



§a 



Hirer ThameB. 






St. Savioni's, Sonthwark. 

Site of Bishop of Winchester's — 
Palace, near to which stood 
the Glohe Theatre, in wMch 
Shakspeare acted. 



N 



St. argaret'a-hiU. 



W- 



— E 



8 



UaloiHitreet.— ^ 



The Hint; the AlsatU of -I 
Southwark. 



Hirer Thames. 

- London Bridge RaUwar Stats. 

of 5 separate lines ; of Dorer, 
Brighton, Greenwich, &c. 

Line* of Junction firom London 
bridge to Charing-cross. 

Former site of 

- St Thomas's Hospital. 

- St. Thomas's Chureh. 

- Gof's Hospital. 



Site of Talbot Inn, the Tabaid of 
Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales." 



- Klog-Btreet. 

Site of Harshalsea Prison, 
marked by honse No. 119. 
Here many Protestant mar- 
tyrs suffered in the days of 
Queen Mary. 



St. George's Church, Southwark, 
burial-place of Bishop Bonner 
Roshworth, and Cocker. 
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THE THAMES («MlntroducUoii). 
From Battenea to Vatizhall Bridge. 



Battertea Cbnrch. Burial-place 
of Lord Bolingbroke. 



Battenea — 



Chelsea Albert Bridge 



Battenea Park. 846 acres; 
16 acres of water; walks 
and drives, with planta- 
tions. Cost £386,000. 

Sub Tropical Gardens, July to 
September. 

Steam Boat Pier- 



Battersea Snspension 

Battersea Park Railway Station 

and double Railway 

for Chatham and Dover, 

Brighton, and other Lines^ 

leading to Victoria Station. 



Cremome Gardens. 

In the central cottage of three, 

near Cremome Pier, J. M. W. 

Tamer, the landscape pidnter^ 

d. 1861. 

Bridge. 



^Site of Sir Thomas More's 
< house. 

9 Chelsea Old Church. Grave 



2 



and Monument of Sir.T. 
More and Sir Hans Sloape. 



Site of Chelsea Botanic Gardens. 
Cedar planted 1683. 



Chelsea Hospital. 



Gardens. 



Bridge. 

Guards Barracks. 

SiteofRanelagh Gardens. 
Bridge. 
Qrosvenor Canal Entrance. 



St. Barnabas Church. 



T. Cubitt's House-building 
Factory. 



Church of Holy Trinity, built 
at the expense of a Preben- 
dary of Westminster. 



Tauzhall Bridge. 
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THE THAMES. 
From Yaiohall Bridge to Hungerford Bridge. 



Yaoxhall Bridge. 



Site of Vanzhall aardeius. - 
VMxhall SU. of B. W. Ra-Uway— 



Tile and Pipe Famaees, 
Donlton'H, &c. 



Lambeth Old Chnrch. — 
Burial-place of Tradescant and 
Ashmole. 



Lambeth Palace. — 
Lollards' Tower. — 

• 

s 
■si 

St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 



— Penitentiary. 
-MiUbank. 



Iron Wire Sospension Bridge. 



Timber Yards.— 



OoTemment Stores.— 



St. John's Chorcb, West- 
mbuster. 



Westminster Abbey 



— Houses of Parliament. 

Westminster Iron Bridge. 
Victoria Embankment and 
Qoay begin here. 

— Metropolitan District Bail- 
way Station. 

— Richmond-terrace. 

— Montague House. 
—Privy Gardens, Whitehall. 

Here Sir R. Peel died. 

— Whitehall Stairs. 

— Scotland Yard. 

— Morthumberiand House. 

— Charing Gross Terminus of 
S.E. Railway. 

— At the river side under 
Bridge, Cbarlng Cross 
station of Metropolitan 
Railway. 



Hungerferd Rail and Foot Bridge. 
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THE THAMES. 

From Hongerford Bridge to BUckfriara Bridge. 

Charing Crees or Hungerford Bridge. 

—_ Victoria Embanlonent, oontinned. 

— Site of York HonBe. 



Lion Brewery.— 

Shot Tower.— 
" Timber Yard.— 

Iron Foundries.— 



South- Western Railway 
or Waterloo Station. 

Waterloo 



Old Lambeth Manh, now tca- 
T ersed by Stamfbrd-street 



— Watergate, IraUt ty Mie. 

Stone, for YilUerB, D. of 
Buckingham. 

— Adelphi-terrace — in centra 

house Garrick died« 

— Savoy. 



GhdaiChniwh. 
8ito of Palis <a«den. 



— Duchy of Lancaster Office. 
Bridge. 

— Somerset House. 

— King's College. 

— Tower of St Mary-le-Strand. 

— £ttte of Arundel House. 

— Tower of St. Clements' Danes. 

— Temple Pier near site of Essex 
House. 

— Middle Temple HaU. 

— Temple Church. 

— Temple Gardens. 

— Paper Bufldings (red), Temple. 

— YThitefriars, or Alsatla. 

-~ Site of Salisbury House and 
Dorset House. 

— Fine spire of St. Bride's, 
Wren. 

— Fleet Ditch or Sewer runs into 
the Thames. 



1 



ITew BlackfHars Bridge. 
Alexandra Bridge tot London, Chatham^ and Dotw Hail way. 
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Bankside— site of the old Theatres, 
the Bear Garden, &c. 



Baiclay^s Browhonse - 

Site of Globe Theatre. — 

Remains of "Winchester Palace. 

St. SavioTii's Chuivh {see Sect. xiv). 



THE THAMES. 

From BUckMara Bridge to London Bridge. 

BlaekMars Bridge. 

Times Newspaper Office. 



- Site of Blackfriars Theatre. 

- Site of Castle Baynard. 

- Large Flour Mill. 

St. Paul's. 

- Church of St. Bennet, Paul's- 

wharf. Inigo Jones buried 
here. 

- Panrs-vharf Pier. 

Fine view from river of the 
spires and towers of churches 
by Wren. The tallest and 
handsomest is Bow Chureh. 

- Church of St. Michael's, Queen- 

hithe. The ship at the top of 
the vane is capable of holding 
a bushel of grain, the great 
article of traffic still at 
Queenhithe. 

- Queenhithe. 



— Vintners' Hall. 
Sonthwark Bridge. 

— Three Cranes in the Vlntry 



— S.E.R. Iron Railway Bridge. 
-^Site of Guild of the Steelyard. 

Now Cannon-street Terminus 
of S.E Jl. 

— Steamboat Pier. 

— Shades, famous for its wirne. 
L. Fishmongers' Hall. 



London Bridge. 
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THE THAMES. 
From London Bridge to BUckwall. 

London Bridge. 



'2 

I 



Thames — 



See also p. 42. for ftirther account 
or the River below London, 
Bridge. 



Rofherhithe Church. 
Surrey Docks. - 
Commercial Docks. 

Pier. 

Deptford. 



Greenwich Hospital. 

Greenwich 
Observatory on hill. 

Famous for f Trafalgar Tavern. 
fish dinners t Crownand Sceptre. 



Ued Tower of Charlton Church — 



n 

I 

a 
a 

8 

1 



Site of Old London Bridge. 

— The Monument. 

— Fine Tower of St. Magnus. 

— Steam-boat Pier to Grayesend, 
Margate, and boats too large 
for "above bridge." 

— Billingsgate. 

— Coal Exchange. 

— Custom House. 
Subway. 

— Tower of London, snrmounted 
by the keep or " White Tower." 

— Traitor's GatQ, 

- St. Katherine's Docks. 

- London Docks. 

• Wapping. 

• Site of Thames Tunnel, now 
East Loodon Railway, con- 
necting Wapping with Bother- 
hithe. 

• Tunnel Pier. 

- Limehouse Church, with flag 
staff on top of tower. 



— West India Docks. 



Isle of Dogs New Docks. Here 
the River is very serpentine. 

Millwall Iron Shipbuilding 
Yards. 



— Blackwall Railway Station. 



— East India Docks. 

— Victoria Docks. 

„ |— North Woolwich Railway. 



e 
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«Vc.^ 



J ^c/ 



N. 



Halkin-8t. 



BELQ RAVE SQUARE. 
W. B. 

Built 1826— 18S3. 
Geo. Baseyii architect 



«k 



*'4a'^ f 



S^* 



s. 



45, D. of Montrose. 



^' 



A- 



^^ 



ao 
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Upper Brook-Bt. 



J" 



^•3 
2« 

O 
O 



n 



He. of Shaftesbury. 

23, Dowager Dss. of 
Cleyeland. 



W. 



N. 

GROSVENOR 
SQUARE. 

Built 1720—1730. 



h. 



E. 



QroBrenor-fit. 



Both the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham and Lord North 
lived in this square when 
Prime Ministers. 



1 



s. 



7, Earl of Wilton. 
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HlU-street. 

43,EarlofHadding- 

ton. 
44, Fine Htaircase 

by Kent. 
46, Earl of Powis. 

The neat Lord Cllve 

died In this house. 



W. 



N. 

BERKELEY 
SQUARE. 

Built 1730—1740. 



Bniton-street. 



E. 



Observe: — the large and 
Yigorous Planes. 

S. 



Lansdowne House. 



Horace Walpole 
died at No. 11. 

Gunter, celebrated 
for Ices. 

Hay HiU. 
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Upper Berkeley-Bt. Berkeley-streett 

The detached house in the N.W. corner was Mrs. Montagu's. 
Here she held her blue-stocking parties, and gave her chim- 
ney-sweeps' entertainment to the poor boys on May Day. 

N. 



PORTMAN 

SQUARE. 
W. E. 

Built 1790— 1800. 

S.' 



Upper Seymour-st. 



SeymouTHEitreet. 
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London Library. 
StatbUcal Society. 

lichfield House. 

Lord Castlereagh 
lived in comer 
lu>ase. 

King-street. 

17,D. of Cleveland. 

IS^SirW.Wynn. 

19, B. of Winchstr, 

Army and Navy 
Clul). 
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N. 

ST. JAMES'S 

SQUARE. 

W. Built; 1674 -1690. E. 

Statue of William III. 



S. 



4, Lady Cowper. 
Fine Pictures. 

2,E.ofFafanouth. 
Lon.&W«it.Bank . 

CharlQ^street. 
28, Earl of Derby. 

22, Bp. of London. 

21, Dk. of Norfolk. 
Geo.III. bom here. 
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Soyal Academy of p 

Music. -* 

Tenterden-street. 



J L 

N. 



Oriental Club. 



20^£arlofLucan, 



HANOVER SQUARE. 

Built 1720—1730. 
W. E. 

Statue of WiUiam Pitt, 
by Chantrey. 



Brook-street. 



T -^ 



s. 



Prince's-street. 

Hanover-sq. rooms. 
Hire of Great 
Room, 10 guineas 
mom., 16 guineas 
evening. — OfLit* 
tleRoom,5 & 6 gs., 
— gas and attend; 
ance included. 

Hanover-street. 
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The whole N. . 
sideihuitohare » 
been oceapied £ 
by the entrance ? 
to the town S 
honse of the *§ 
magnificent D. i 
of Chandos. ^ 

-J I 1 L 



W. Bide, Hareonrt 
House, reeidenoe of 
Dake of Fextland. 



• 



CAVENDISH 

SQUARE. 

Bnllt 1780—1700. 

Equestrian Statae of 

Duke of CumherUnd, 

Victor at Culloden, 1746. 

Statue of Lord G. Bentinck . 

S. 
I 1 I 
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Holies-street. 



^§^ 



In No. 16, ZiM 



Lord Byron 
was bom. 



•Hh 



wS'1 



Site of Leicester House. 
The " Pouting-place " of two Princes 
of Wales. 
J I 1 I I L— 



To Piccadilly. 



Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds's house, 
now Messrs. Put- 
tick & Simpson's 
auction rooms. 



Up to Haymarket. 



N. 

LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 
W. Bnilt 1670— 1600. 



E. 



S. 
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St. Martin*8-court. 
Sir Isaac Newton's house and 
ohserratory. 



To CoTent-garden. 



H. SablonniiTCinl 
Provence. 

Albambra Theatre. 

Site of John Hun- 
ter's hoQse and 
museum. 

Site of Hogarth's 
bouse. 

Green-street. In 
No. 11 lived 
Woollett the en- 
graver. 
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8oho Bazaar, es- 
UblisbedbyMr. 
Trotter. 



Honse of Sir Jos. 
Banks and of 
Robert Brown, 
botanist. 
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SOHO SQUARE, 
w. Buut 1070- lew. E. 

Statae of Cbarles II. 

S. 




Burroogbes & 
Watts, Billiard- 
table makers; 

Crosse and 
Blackwell. 

Marion's 
Fbotograpbs. 



Wbole sontb side 
oriennally oocnpied 

by 
Monmouth House. 






Site of *5 pulled down 

in 1800. 



Bedford Honse, n 
Li u 

N. 



fV^ 0. 6 was Isaac 
DisraeU's, the 
author. 



J 



Statue of C.J. Pox, 

by 

SirB. Westmacott. 

W. E. 

BLOOMSBURY 

. SQUARE. 
Built 1690—1710. 

S. 



Site of Lord 

Mansfield's houRe 

destroyed in riots 

of 1780. 
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Opera, □ 
Covent Garden. 



Floral Hall. 



King-street. Built by 



Church of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, 
built by Inigo 
Jones. 



N. 



Inigo Jones 



7 Bedford Hotel. 



Henrietta-street. 



COVENT GARDEN 
W. MARKET. E. 

Built 1630—1642. 



S. 



S S o 
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Great Russ^-st. 

mr4 



II 

Is* 



35 -SW*^ 



New Flower 
Market. 
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Great Queen-st. 
Newcastle House at 
comer. Here lived 
Lord Chancellors 
Somers, Cowper» 
and Haroourt, and 
the Minister Duke 

of Newcastle. 

Lindsey House, 
(with2vases),built 

by Inigo Jones. 
Duke-street. 



Whetstone 
Park. 
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N. 



W. 



LINCOLN'SINN 
FIELDS. 

Lord Wm. Russell 
beheaded in centre. 

Built 1619-1636. 



S. 



E. 



Stone 
buildings. 



Lincoln's Inn Hall, 
P.Hardwick,Archt. 



To Lincoln's Inn. 



T r ' I r 

Royal College of Surgeons. 

Here stood Sir William Davenant's Theatre. 
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K/ational Gallery of Paintings. 
^^ WUklns,aieht. 



i 

■a 
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PaU-mall East. 



College of 
Physicians. 



Union Club. 



U D 

statue of 
Georse IT^ 
by Chantry* 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Built 1829—1860. 

The Fountains, of Peterhead 
.Granite. 

M 

Nelson 

Column. 

Landseer's 

Lions. 



I? 

SB S 

I 



SB's; S 

CS A S 



Ghareh of 

St. Martin's-in-tha 

Fields. 

Gibbs, aroht 



To the Strand. 



Morlej's Hotel. 



Char. Cross branch 
of Gen. Post Ofl&ce. 
Letters received later 
than at other offices. 



Northumberland House, to 
be pulled down to open 
an approach to Thames 
Embankment 



Statue of Charles I. by Le Soeur. 

Site of Queen Eleanor's Cross. 

Place of execution of Regicides. 



Whitehall. 
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XXXIII.-ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

Slight BvnU ahwU Plaees near London which a Stranger 

thould sec. 

"WiNDSos Cabtlk, by Great Western Railway from Paddington, or by 
South Western Railway from Waterloo Station. Time—l hr. 6 or 
10 min. The state apartments are open gratis- to the pnblic on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, by the Lord Chamber^ 
Iain's tickets, to be obtained in London (gratis) of Messrs. Colnaglii, 
14, Pall-mall East; and of Mr. Mitchell, S3, Old Bond-street; of 
whom also Guide-books may be obtained, for one penny each, and. 
at the Lord Chamberlain's office, Windsor, from 1 to 3. The hoars 
of admission are— from 1st April to 31st October, between 11 and 
4; and from Ist November to Slst March, between 11 and 8. They 
are not shown when the Queen is in residence. Oh^rve, The 
Armoury full of valuable armour ^nd interesting historic relics ; 
St. George's Hall ; the Waterloo Hall with portraits of Sovereigns, 
Statesmen, and Generals coDcemed in the great war against Bona- 
parte — the unrivalled Vandyks and superb Rubens', &c., Ae. 

Within the Castle walls is the Chapel Royal, open 12 to 4 gratis 
—one of the most elegant Perp. Gothic edifices in the worltf. 
Nothing can surpass the grandeur of the choir, hung round wirh 
the banners, helmets, and insignia of the Knights of the Garter . It 
is lighted by a modern £. window of good painted glass, beneath 
which is a carved marble reredos.— a memorial to the Prince 
Consort. See also the monument of Princess Charlotte (an inferior 
work of Wyatt), of Edward IV., in Gothic iron-work, wrought by 
Quintin Matsys— more probably by an English smith. Many of the 
wall paintings of chantries and chapels are old and curious. Here 
is the grave of Henry VI. See also the view from the Castle Terrace 
—the Long Walk and Windsor Park. The Inns at Windsor are 
the White Hart (good) and the Crown. 

When the state apartments are closed owing to H.M.'s occupation 
and residence, the stranger will yet find much to admire in the g^ran- 
deur of the exterior of the Castle, the views from the Terrace, and the 
superb Chapel. Half-a-day may be pleasantly spent in a drive or 
walk along the Lor^ Walk through the park and forest to the beau- 
tiful artificial lake called Virginia Water, 7 miles from Windsor. 
The Wheatsheaf is a good little inn and its garden opens directly on 
the lake. Tlie walk along it to the Ruins brought from the 
neighbourhood of -Carthage; and the view of the Queen's Frigate; 
of the Swiss Cottage, Ac, on the opposite bank, are very pleasing. 
There is a shorter road to return by Bishopsgate, 4 miles. 

Strangers should not neglect to visit also :— 

Eton Collegb, Chapsl, and Platino Fiklds, ^ mile from Windsor, 
connected with it by a bridge over the Thames, the nursery of the 
statesmen, warriors, and gentlemen of England for two centuries. 

^Xmpton Coubt, Palacb, and Gabdkns, by South-Westem Railway, 
three-quarters of an hour distant from Waterloo Station. The state 
apartments, Gallery of Paintings, Mantegna's Cartoons, and Wolsey's 
noble Gothic Hall hung with tapestries, are open gratuitously to the 
public every day except Friday (when t^ey are closed to be cleaned), 
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from 10 a jn. nntil 6 (Swndayi from 8 to 6), from the Ist of April to 
the Ist of October, and the remainder of the year from 10 until 4. 
See the Gardens, Avennes, and Terrace walk hj the Thames. The 
Vine, in the Private Garden, and the Maze, in the Wilderness, are 
oi>en every day nntil snnset; for these a small fee is required by the 
gardeners -who shoir them. The chestnut avenue in JBusfuty Park in 
the month of May is an attractive sight. Inns.*-The King's Arms, 
the Mitre, and the Greyncund. Catalogues of the pictures may be 
had in the Palace. 

Crystal Palacs, at Sydenham, erected 1853-4. at a cost of £l,4i5O,00O. 
The expenses have been £6* ,000 a year. Trains from London Bridge 
and Yietoria Station, Pimlico, and from Lndgate Hill and Victoria 
Stations of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to the High 
Level Station of the Crystal Palace, every ^ hour. The inspection 
of the interior will furnish occupation for 8 or 4 hours. Concert 
every day. The exterior, gardens and waterworks, alone will repay 
a visit. Open daily, U. ; Saturdays, 2«. 6d.; Children, Is. Queen's 
Hotel, Upper Norwood, Is a quiet and comfortable family residence. 

Hahpbtbad akd Hiohoatb, the two companion hills north of London, 
are pleasant places in themselves, and afford excellent views of 
London. Hampstead Heath was purchased, 1870, for 47,0002. from 
the lord of the manor, to be devoted entirely to the use of the public. 
Near Hampstead is Caen Wood, seat < f Lord Mansfield. At Bigh- 
g&tQ 19 Solly Lodge (Baroness Burdett Coutts). Hlghgate Ceme- 
tery deserves a visit. Coleridge is buried under the Grammar 
School Chapel, a modem red brick building. There is a plea- 
sant field path by the Ponds between Hampstead and Hlghgate. 
See Cemeteries. * 

WiKBLBDOK CouuoK, 1 mile from Putney or Wimbledon Stations of 
South Western Railway. Early in July the Meetings of the National 
Rifle Association and Uie Volunteer Reviews take place here. 

HASBOW-OH-THS-HiLii, 10 milcs N.W. of London, by London and N.W. 
Railway, 11^ miles, trains in half an hour. Station 1^ mile from 
the Church. Harrow is one of the most beautiful spots near London. 
Seated on the top of an isolated hill, its spire is a landmark far 
and wide, it enjoys a wonderfully extensive panorama, the only 
defect of which is the absence of water from the prospect Harrow 
is chiefly remarkable as the seat of the 2nd great Public School of 
England. The chief houses are the residences of the masters, clus- 
tering round the school buildings. These are partly modem, but 
the old schoolroom is preserved, on whose panels are cut the names 
of Byron, Robert Peel, Sheridan, and 100 other distinguished names. 
Seethe Chapel, an elegant gotbic edifice by Sir G. G. Scott ; windows 
with modem glass ; the School Library next it, decorated with por- 
traits of Vaughan, Longley, and other distinguished masters ; of 
Byron (by West, not fi^ood). Peel, Palmerston, &e. Besides books, 
it contains the collections of Egyptian antiquities given by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, of minerals, presented by Mr. Ruskin. Visit 
tbe Churchyard, from which the view is best seen. Observe the flat 
tomb onder the elms (Peachey's) on which Byron used to lie and 
muse. The church, in the entrance of which his natural daughter 
Allegra is buried. 
St. Albak's Abbey, 21 miles north of London (trains from Euston- 
sqaare, L. and N. W. Railway ,aQd Midland Railway, St. Pancras, in 
li hour), a very fine Early Norman church, of great length. Tower, 
perhaps Saxon; shrine of Duke Humphrey. In St. Michael's Church, 
about 1 mile fh>m the abbey, the great Lord Baoon is buried. Herr 
is a statue of him sitting. Su also the Roman walls of Verulam. 
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At Cmswics, 6 miles W. of Hyde Park Corner, is the Yilla of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the Experimental Garden of the Horti- 
ealtoial Soeietf. Pope lived in Hawson's-buUdings 1716 — 17, 
where he ▼orked on his Homer, Ae. Here hie Ikther died. 
Honrth's residence on the teiraoe, and the grave <^ hla dog Pompey 
in Um garden. 

DULWICH GALLERY, 6 m. from Waterloo Bridge, is 
open every day except Sundays. Hours ttcm. 10 to 6. You 
can reach it by omnibus from Charing Cross; also from 
Ludgate HUl or Victoria Stations, by Chatham and Dover 
Railway. This collection was formed by Monfl. DesenfSans 
for Stanislas Augustus, K. of Poland ; but the king dying 
before the pictures could be delivered, they w^e thrown 
upon Desenfans' hands, who sold some of them, but left the 
greater part, at his death (1807), to Sir Fitoc^ Bomgeois, 
R.A. He, acting on the advice of John P. Eemble, be- 
queathed (1811) the Pictures, 354 in number, to the CoUege, 
10,0002. to erect and keep in repair a building for their re- 
ceptiony and 2000Z. to provide for the care of the pictures. 

GJod's Gift College, at Dulwich, was erected, 1619, by 
letters patent of James L, by Edward Alleyn, keeper of the 
bears to the Ring, actor, and rival of Richard Burbadge. The 
present Gallery attached to the College was built in 1812, 
from the designs of Sir John Soane. The Murillos and 
Cuypa, and Dutch paintings in general, are especially fine. 
Oban^ — 

MuRiLLO : the Flower Giil, No. 248 ; Spanish Boys, Nos. 983 and 884 ; 
the Madonna del Sosario, No. 841 ; Meeting of Jacob and Radiel, No. 
294.— GuYP (in all 19) : a Landscape, No. 68 : Banks of a Canal, No. 76 ; 
a Landscape, No. 169, the finest «f the 19 ; Ditto, No. 192 ; Ditto, No. 239; 
Ditto, No. 168.— TsNTftHS (in an 21) : a Landscape, No. 139; a Land- 
scape, with Gipsies, No. 165 ; the Chaff Cutter, No. 185 (fine).— Hobbbma : 
the MiU, No. 181.— Rembrakdt : JbxmVb Dream, No. 179; a Olrl leaning 
out of a Window, No. 206.— Rcbeks : Samson and Dalilah, No. 168; 
Mars, Venus, and Cupid, No. 351 (the Mars a portrait Of Ruhens himself 
when young); Maria Pypeling, the Mother of Rubens, No. 866. — Vak 
Dyck : Charity, No. 124; Yir^n and Child, No. 185; Philip, 5th Barlof 
Pembroke (half-length), No. 214 ; " The head is very delicate ; the hand 
effaced by cleaning."— Tfaa^«n; Susan, Countess of Pembroke, No. 134; 
" quite ruined by cleaning."— fFa<Mr«n.—WotTViERKANS : View on the Sea 
Shore, No. 98; a Landscape, No. 173 ; Ditto, No. 228.— Bsbohem : a Land- 
scape, No. 200 ; Ditto, No. 209.— Both : a Landstaipe, No. 86.— Velas- 
quez : Plinoe of Spain on Horseback, No. 194 ; Philip IV. of Spain 
(three-quarters), No. 809 ; Head of a Boy, No.222.— Adbiak Bboitwbb : 
Interior of a Cabaret, No. 54.— A. Ostads : Boors Merry-making, No. 
190; " of astonishing depth, clearness, and warmth of coionr." — waagen. 
— KAREL Mr Jabdtk ! the Farrier's EHiop, No. 229.-«VAi7i)sa WsBrr : 
the Judgment of Paris, No. 191.— Vast HmrstOc : Eiowers in a Vase, 
No. 121 ; Flowers, No. 140.— Ptdtaker : a Landscape, No. ISCK^-Wat- 
■"KAu: le Bel Ohampdtre, No. 210.— TmAK : Bivoiml a Stady. No. 280. 

P. VBBOimsB : St. Cafherine of Alexandria, No. 288; a Carding No. 

'\^GvsBC»o: the Womaa iA<m In Adoltery, No. Stfi— AmnBAL 
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Cx&KACcn: tiie Adoration of the Shepberds, No. 849.— OuiDo : Europs^ 
No. 259 ; Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, No. 839: St. John ttie Baptist 
Prea4slKixig in the WUdemess, No. 831 (fine).— (jABAyAoaio ; the Lock- 
smith, No. 299.— Claude: Embarkation of Sa. Pania from ilie Port 
of OstiA, No. 270. — ^S. Rosa : a Landscape, No. 220; Soldiers '(iaiBbllnff, 
No. 271. — GI-. PoUBSiw: a Landscape, No. 257. — N. PorssiN: the Imnl- 
ration. of the Poet. No. 295; the Nursing of Japiter, No. 800; tne 
Trioxnpli of Darid, No. 806; the Adoration of the Magi, No. 291; 
Smaldo and Armida, No. 816 (fine). — Fkakcesgo Mola : St. Sebastian, 
"No. 2SL.— G-AnrsBOBOueH : Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell(ftill-lengtbs, 
^ery fine). Mrs. Sheridan was Maria Linley, the first wife of R. B. She- 
ridan, thie dramatist, No. 1. — Opie : Portrait of Himself^ No. 3.— Sib T. 
LA-VTKiEircB : Portrait of William Linley (near No. 222). 

Tlie Mrs. SIddons and his own Portrait, by Sir Joshna, are indifferent 
dapUestes of the wdl-known originals in the Grosreaor Gallery and the 
Queen's Gallery at Windsor. 

In the College and Master's apartments are the following 
interesting portraits, partly bequests of Gartwright, an actor^ 
1687 :— 

Edward Allejm, the founder, fiill-leng^ black dress, but mnch in* 
jnred. Richard Barbadge, master, " a small closet-piece." Nat Field, 
the x>oet and actor, " in Ids shirt, on a board." Tmu Bond, the actor, 
Richard Perkins, the actor, thiree^uarters, long white hair. Caxtwright 
(senior), one of the Prince Palatine's players. Gartwright (junior), an 
actor, in a black dress, with a great dog. Michael Drayton, the poet,. 
^ in a black firame." Lorelace, the poet, by Dobson (fine). Lovelaoe^s 
Althea, with her hair disheYelled. John Greenhill, " the most promising 
of Lely's scholars" {Walpoie), by himself. 

In flie College is preserved Philip Heneftowe's Diary and 
Account-book, a valuable •document in illustration of the 
drama and stage in the time of Queen Elizabeth The 
Rerenue of Dulwich College has increased to about 15,000^. 
a^year, of which two-thitds go to the support of the School, 
and the rest in eleemosynary diit>oaition8. 

The New ColUge on Dulwich Common, \ m. from the old 
College, is a very handsome edifice of red brick and terra- 
cotta, with mu(^ enrichment, in the omamfental Italian style 
of the 18th century, erected 1866-70, from designs of Charles 
Barry, Jun., at a cost of more than 100,0002. It consists of 
3 blocks ; in the centre, the Common Hall, Lecture Room, 
&a ; the S. wing the Upper School ; the N. wing the Lower, 
eonneoted by a cloister. It will receive 700 Boys* 

GREENWICH PARK AND HOSPITAL (6 miles from 
Charing Cross), by Greenwich Railway from Charing Cross 
or London Bridge Stations, or by steamer, one hour, from 
Hungerford or London Bridge ; by omnibus from Charing 
Cross. 

Gbbeitwich Hospital aitd Hall are described in Section zxiii. 
This andeat royal park, of 174 acres, extends from the ^' 
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ground of Blackhenth down to Greenwich Hospital, agree- 
ably diversified with hill and dale. "One Tree Hill" and 
another eminence on which the Royal Observatory is erected, 
command a noble view of London and the river Thames. 
Tlie Park of the Royal manor of Greenwich was planted, 
much as we now see it, in the reign of Charles 11. Le Ndtre, 
it is said, was the artist employed ; but his name does not 
occur in the accounts. The Observatory was established in 
the reign of Charles II. : Flamsteed, Halley, and Bradley, 
were the first three Astronomers Royal. The older portion 
of the building was erected from the designs of Wren. The 
lower portion of the tower is the residence of Sir G. B. Airy, 
the present Astronomer RoyaL "Greenwich Time," known 
all over the world, is marked every day at 1 o'clock, by the 
dropping of a black ball about six feet in diameter, sur- 
mounting the easternmost turret of the old building, and 
acting in instantaneous communication by the electric tele- 
graph with London and other great centres. Strangers are not 
admitted to the Observatory, the Astronomical, Magnetical, 
and Meteorological observations conducted in the rooms 
requiring silence and quiet. The scientific instruments and 
apparatus are the most perfect the world has produced; such 
are the Transit Circle, Sheepshanks' and Shuckburgh's 
Equatorials, Reflex Zenith tube, Altazimuth, &c. Here 
chronometers are tested by baking in an oven and by freez- 
ing in ice. Departments are alsa devoted to magnetic expe- 
riments; testing the terrestrial galvanic currents ; to Meteo- 
rology, &c. The salary of the Astronomer Royal is 800i. a 
year, and the whole Observatory is maintained at about 4000^. 
a year. A trip dovm the river to Greenwich^ a visit to Green-, 
wich Hospital, a stroll in Greenwich Park, and a dinner 
afterwards of fitih, not forgetting white bait, the special pro- 
duction of the Thames between this and Blackwall, at the 
Trafalgar or Ship Hotel, will be found a delightful way of 
passing an afternoon. 

Woolwich Absekal, by North Kent Railway from London Bridge or by 
Blackwall Railway to Blackwall Pier, and thence bySteamer ; or by 
Steamer from Hungerford or London Bridge, direct to Woolwieb. 
The Arsenal is dose to Woolwicli Arsenal Station. It is ahown by 
tickets onlj— on Tuesday and Thursday 10 to 11 ^ a.m., and 8 to 4^ 
p.m., to be obtained from the War Office, Pall MalL 

This is, perhaps, the largest depdt of military stores in the world, 
including all things necessaiy to equip armies and fortresses. Here 
are also the most extensive workshops, furnaces , forges, for the weld- 
ing of cannon, casiiog and filling of shells, preparation of bullets 
(Schneider), cartridge (Boxer's), fhses, rockets, torpedos, chilled 
iron shells (Palliser's), Ac The machinery of the Laboratory and 
the workshops excels, in extent and perfection, any existing in the 
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-world beatde. The Arsenal is i miles in circuit, contains 20 steam- 
engines, IS furnaces, 20 steam-hammers, and empluya 10,000 persons, 
at times 14,000. 

On Woolwich Common, near the Royal Artillery Barracks and 

Sftilitary Academy, is the Botunda, or Moyal JbilUarjf BeposUory 

(open daily to the public, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.), containing a maseum 

of ancient arms and armour, models of Batteries, Artillery, Vessels, 

Barracks, various Forts, Towus, Rock of Gibraltar, Lines of Torres 

Vedras, &c. In front of the Artillery Barracks is the Trophy Gun 

(16 ft. 4 in. long), taken at Bhurtpoor. Made for the Emperor 

Aurengxebe, 1677. Also 4 Florentine cannon, 1760. The best way 

of seeing Woolwich and its curiosities is to obtain the escort of an 

Artillery officer. The Ordnance Stores are valued at six millions, 

and of this, the chief part is deposited at Woolwich. Everything 

necessary to equip an army is here provided in readiness : a siege 

train of 106 guns, and 760 rounds for each. 

KEW BOTANICAL GARDENS, 5 mUes W. from Hyde 
Park Comer, on the road to Richmond'. 

Kvw RoTAL BoTAKio Gabdvkb are open to the public every day f;rom 
1 till dark; Sundays 2 to 6. They may be reached by S.W. JZail, 1st, 
firom Waterloo— to Kew Bridge Station, whence it is ^ mile walk 
over the Bridge to the Chief Entrance on Kew Green; 2nd, by 
S.W. Railway, Richmond branch :— toKew Gardens Station, oppo- 
site New Entrance to Gardens, on the road from Kew to Richmond. 
Another way of reaching Kew is by one of the Richmond or Kew 
Bridge omnibuses that leave Piccadilly every i hour— fare 1^. 



The Gkrdens, containiDg in the open air or under glass the 
plants, flowers, and vegetable curiosities of all countries, 
were laid out under the direction of the late Sir W. J. 
Hooker, the Botanist, and are now under the management 
of his accomplished son, Dr. Jos. Hooker. Sir W. Hooker's 
Handbook may be purchased at the Gardens, price 6^. The 
entrances are on Kew Green, by very handsome gates, de- 
signed by Decimus Burton, or by the New Cumberland Oate, 
close to the S. W. Railway Station. Visitors are obliged to 
leave baskets and parcels with the porter at the gate. 

The gardens are 75 acres in extent. They are beautifully 
laid out with fine and rare trees, flower-beds, a pinetum, &;c. 
A new Range of Hothouses replaces the old Stoves, ex- 
pressly designed for tender Palms, with a tank for the Victoria 
lily; one wing is devoted to tropical plants, orchids, pitcher- 
plants, and is filled with the rarest exotics. The Palm Hovae 
is 362 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, 64 ft. high, and cost nearly 
30,000^. Some of the Palms have already reached the 
highest span of the roof. The Cocoa-nut, Mango, and the 
fiiuiana readily bear their fruit, and the requisite moisture 
is distributed through six well-arranged spray jets, dip 
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tributing A shower 12ft. diameter. The Fern-houses contain 
600 speciesi including Tree and Tropical Ferns. Among the 
hothouses — ^those devoted to Cactuses are unrivalled for 
tile raril^and variety of their contents. 

The Winter Oarden, or Temperate House, is a Great 
Conservatory, 683 feet long, covering If acre, and is twice 
the size of the Palm House. It forms mi era in Horticul- 
ture; near it a lake of 5 acres expands. The Arboretum 
now extends from the Temperate House to the Pagoda. 
Tke Bockerp is planted with 600 Alpine plants. Improve- 
ments are made every year, and the Gardens are receiving 
yearly extensions. The Pinetum has been augmented. At 
Kew Cinchona plants have been reared in large quantities for 
India, to furnish quinine, which has hitherto been brousht 
from Peru and cost the East India Government 40,000?. a 
year ! The visitors ^o the Gardens in one year amount to 
five or six hundred thousand, chiefly for recreation and 
fresh air, but many botanical students take lodgings in Kew 
to prosecute their studies. 

The MvMwm of Economic Botcmy, formed by Sir W. 
Hooker, is filled with vegetable products, useful in the arts 
and manufactures, most instructive and interesting. The 
Herbaria or dried plants from all quarters of the worlds are 
more exteosive than any yet brought together; they include 
those of the old East India Company. The Arboretum and 
Pleasure Grounds are beautifully kept, and most creditable 
to the present Director. In short, London and its neigh- 
bourhood affords no more pleasing sight. The Gardens are 
open daily. The salary of the Director is 8007. a year. 

RICHMOND PARK, 9 miles from London, 8 miles from 
Kew, and 1 from the Richmond Station of the London and 
South Western Railway, 15 or 20 trains daily from Wateiioo. 
The Park of the Royal manor of Richmond owes mudi of 
its present beauty to King Charles I. and King Qttotge II. 
The principal entrance is close to the Star and Garter Hotel. 
Enter by this gate, keep to the right for about a mile along 
the terrace and past Pembroke Lodge, the rendence of Earl 
Russell. The view begins a few yards withm the gate, is 
stopped by the enclosure of Pembroke Lodge, but soon re- 
appears. The view overlooking the Thames is w»t to be 
surpassed, and the forest scenery of the Park itself is charm- 
ing. 

An hour or two also may be agreeably spent in a walk 
along either bank of the Thames, to Twidkinham. There 

) agreeable foot-paths on both banks^ crossing tiie tivet by 
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X^chmond bridge or the ferry, from Twickenham to Ham. 
Many i^dll prefer to make the excursion by water. Rowing 
boats aboimd. At Twickenham see Orleans House, residence 
formerly of Louis Philippe, now of his son the Due d'Aumale ; 
the cliiirch, in which Pope, the poet, is buried — of Pope's 
villa nothing remains but the site and grotto. Half-mile 
higher up is the far-£Euned Strawberry Hill, now the residence 
of Countess Waldegrave. 

The Thames below Richmond to Kew, presents attractive 
scenery ; the descent may be made in steamer or row-boat. 
An afternoon at Richmond and Twickenham, and a dinner 
afterwards at the huge hotel, the Star and Qarter (rebuilt 
1866, at a cost of 190,000/.), or at the Castle, near the bridge, 
will make a capital pendant to a like entertainment at 
Greenwich. 
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%* The figures followed by an asterisk (*) refei^ to the pages of " 
dnctorj Infonnatioii *' at the commencement of the volame. 



Intro- 



Abrbt Pa&k Cbxbtbbt, 184 
Aoademy, Royal, 195 

-* of Mnsic. 197 

" AcbUles," Statue, 26 ; 968 
Addison, Joseph, last moments 

of. 20 
Adelphi, 201 
Adelphi Theatre, 188 
Admiralty, the, 64 
Agricultural Hall, and Cattle 

Show, 72 
Alban's (St) Abbey, 809 
Alban's (St.), 129 
Albert Hall of Arts, 178 
Albert Memorial, 28 
Aldersgate-street, Plan of, 292 
Aliens, 60*, 61 

All Saint* B, Margaret Street, 129 
Almaek's, 191 
Alsatia, 268 

Amphltiieatre, Albert, 178 
Andreirs, Bp. Lancelot, where 

bom, 251. 
Anne, Qneen, 4; and her hus- 

muid, 7 
Antiquaries, Society of, 194; library 

and museum 194, 195 
Antiquities in London, 48* 
Apostolic Church (Irvingite), 129 
Apothecaries' Hall, 247 
Apsley House, pictures, &c., 10, 11 
Archeeol(^cal and antiquarian ob- 
jects, 48* 
Architects, Institute and Museum, 

200 
Architects' Works in London, list 

of, 47* 
Arlington-street, 278 
Armourers' Company, 248 
Army, British, Ac., 51 
Army and Nary Club, 228 
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Artillery Company & Ground, 249 
Art(GaUeriesof).45* 
Arts, Society of; Adelphi, 201 
Artists' Studios, 51* 
Ashbnmbam House, Westmin- 
ster, 109 
Asiatic Society, 202 
Astiey's Theatre, 189 
Astronomical Society, 195 
Athenseum Club, 281 
Audit Office, 56 
Austin Friars— Dutch Church, 132 

B. 

Baoon (Lord), where bom, 250 
Bank of England, 60; weighing 

and printing machines, 61, 

62 
Bank Parlour, 61 
Bancroft, Francis; glazed coffin 

of, 121 
Barber Surgeons' Hall. 248 
Barclay and Perkinses brewery, 

76 
Baring picture gallery, 24 
Barnard's Inn, 145 
Bartholomew the Great (St.) 

church of, 117 ; Pair, 74 
Bartholomew's (St.) Hospital, 215 ; 

lecturers, &c., 215, 216 
Bath House, its fine collection of 

pictures, 21 
Baths and Wash-houses, 225 
Battersea Park, 84 
Bavarian Chapel, 181 
Baynard Castie, 294 
Bayswater, origin of name, 294 
Becket (St. Thomas) where born, 

250 
Bedlam, 216 
Begging impostors^ 226 
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GH4Jaixo Gaoss 

Charing Cross Bridge, 45 
Charing Gross Hospital, 222 
Charing Cross Kailiray Station, 71 
Charitable Institutions and Hospi- 
tals, 214->226 
Charles I.'s last night at St. 
James's Palace, 4 ; execution, 
6 ; the Charing Gross statue, 
265 
Charles II., bom, 4; statue, 265 
Charter-Honse School and Hospi- 
tal, 207 
Chatham (Earl of), bom, 250 
Chaucer, where bom, 250 
Cheapside, 282 ; Plan of, 288 
Chelsea Hospital, 219 
Chesterfield House, 19 
Chi&wiek.SlO 

Christ's Hospital, 209; eminent 
scholars, 210; mode of admis- 
sion, 211 
Churches and Places of Worship, 
Cathedral and Episcopal, 94 — 
129 ; Dissenting, 129, 180 ; Ro- 
man Catholic, 180; Foreign, 
181, 182 ; Jevs', 182 
Churches of London, 94—132 
"City,"The,12*,15», 16« 
City of London Cemetery, 184 
City of London School, 218 
City Halls and Gompanie8,234p>250 
City Prison, HoUoway, 149 
City Road, 287 

element's Danes, St., Gaureb, 280 
element's Inn, 145 
Clerkenwell 17* ; Sessions House, 

189 ; Prison, 148 
ClHford's Inn, 146 
Clothworkers' HaU, 247 
Clubs and Club Houses, 23*, 227 

—284 
Coal Exchange, 70; number of 

Seamen employed, 70 
Cockney, origin of the word, 286 
Cold Bath Fields House of Correc- 
tion, 148 
College, Heralds', 198 
College of Physicians, 198 
College of Surgeons, 179—182, 196 
Colleges and Schools, 203—214 
Colliers, Regulations of the port 

of London relative to, 48 
Colney Hatch Cemetery, 184 
Colonial Office, 49 
Golnmbia-sqnare and Market, 296 
C<»nmeree of London, 28*, 60 
Commercial buildings, banks, Ac, 
•(^71 



DaAwiHa Rooks 

Commercial Docks, 69 
Companies of London, and their 

Halls, 240—250 
Concerts and Musle, 44* 
Conservative Club, 280 
Constitution Hill, 31 
Copenhagen Fields, 72 
Com Elxchange, 69 
Gomhill, description of, 284 ; Plan 

of, 284 
Comiralli8(Lord), where bora, 261 
Corporation of London, 284—288 
County Courts, 138 
Court (Presentation at), 4 
Courts of Law and Justice, 136— 

140 
Coutts's Fountain. 82; Model 

Lodging bouses, 226 
Govent Garden Market, 75 ; Plan 

of; 306 
Govent Garden Opera House, 187 
Cowley, where bom, 250 
Cremome Gardens, 30*, 44* 
Cricket, 33* 

Crimean Memorials, 266 
Cromwell, Oliver, last moments of, 

135 ; his inauguration, 187 
Crosby Hall/249 
Crystal Palace, site of first, 26 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 809 
Custom House, 50 

D. 

Db Foe, where bom, 261, buried, 
135 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 226 

Debtors' Prison, 148 

Deptford, 27* 

Design, Government School of, 
178. 213 

Devonshire House, 18 

Dining and Supper places, 42*— 43* 

Dissenters' Chapels, 129—182 

Dividends, payment at Bank. 62 

Docks; West India, East India, 
St. Katherine's, London. Com- 
mercial, Victoria, Surrey, 
Millwall, 65—69 

Doctors' Commons Will Office, 66 

Dogs, Isle of. 27*, 800 

Domesday Book, 50 

Dorchester House, 24 

Downing-street, 48 

Drainage, Main, 79 

Drapers' Hall and Gardens, 242 

Drawing rooms (Presentation at) 

*,8 
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Dbxadkooobt 

Dreadnought, Seamen's Hospital- 
ship, 224 
Drary-Iane, Flan of, 285 
Drury-lane Theatre, 188 
Dnlfrich College and Gallery, 310 
Dwellings for the Poor, 226 

E. 

East Ikdia Docks, 66 

East Indian Museum, 184; Library, 
185 

East London Railiray, 47 

Eastern Railway, Great, Termi- 
nus, 71 

Electric Telegraph, 84* 

EUesmere mansion and gallery, 

,18 

Embankment, 20^, 41, 42 

Eminent persons; London birth- 
places of, 260; burial-places, 
252—256 ; dwelling-places, 
266—261 

Engineers, Civil, Institution of, 
200 

Environs of London, 60*; SOS- 
SIS 

Epsom Races, 82* 

Eton College, 308 

Events, remarkable, 261—266 

Exchange, Royal, 62 

Exchequer, office of the, 49 

Excise Office, 66 

Excursions, 808 

Executions, 147 

Exeter Hall, 190 

Exhibitions, Free, 149—187 

Exhibition of Royal Academy 
of Old Masters, 196 

Exhibitions in general, 44* ; of 
pictures, 46*, 46*. {See Mu- 
seums.) 

F. 

Fabadat, Michael, where bom, 

261, buried, 134 
Farringdon Market. 76 
Finsbury Park, 34 ' 
Fire Brigade, 140 
Fish Market, Columbia Square, 

76, 226 
Fishmongers' Hall, 243 
Fish-stieet-hlH, Plan of, 293 
Flazman Museum, 206 
Fleet Prison, the late, 148 
Fleet-street, Plan of, 281 
Flower Market, Covent Garden, 76 



Gbbknwtch 

Foe, De, 186, 251 

Fogs in London, 10* 

Foreign Churches and Chapels, 

131, 132 
Foreign Office, 48 ; Money, 3t* 
Foreigners, Hints to, 80*; Hotels 

for, 40* 
Foundling Hospital, 823; the 

Chapel, 228 
Fox (C. J.), where bom, 251 
Fox, Geo., 135 
Franklin Relics, 186 
Free Exhibitions. iSee Masenms.) 
Free Hospital, 222 
French Hospice, 222 
French Protestant Chnrches, 131, 

132 
French Roman CatfaoUc Chapel, 

131 
Fumival'slnn 145 

G. 

Gabrick Club, 232 ; its pictures, 
232,233 

Geographical Society, 202 

Geological Society, 192 

Geology (Practical), Museum of, 
1B6, 187 

George's (St.), Church, Hanover- 
square, 128 

George's (St.), Hospital, 219 

George's (St.), Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, 130, 131 

George II. and his Queen, ^ ^l 
junction of their remains, 98 

George III., statue of, 266 

George IV. bom, 4; statue of, 266 

German Lutheran and Evangeli- 
cal Chapels, 131 ; Hospital, 
226 

Giles, St., Cripplegate, 121 

Globe Theatre, site of, 263 

Goldsmiths' Hall, 243 

Government Offices and Establish- 
ments, 47—60 

Gracechurch-street, Plan of, 293 

Gray, where bom, 251, 284 

Gray^s Inn and Gardens, 144 

Great Qneen-streei^ Lincoln's-inu- 
fields. Plan of, 288 

Greek Chapel, 132 

Greek Church, 132 

Green Park, 31 ; objects to be ob- 
served, ib. 

Greenwich Hospital (Royal Naval 
College), 22U, 811 ; Chapel,&e., 

Greenwich Park, and Observatory 
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Grbsbaw 

311, 812 ; Whitebait and Fish 

Dinner, 81S 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, 62, 64, 120, 

241 
Grocers' Hall, 24t 
GroBvenor House, pictures, Ac, 15 

16 
GrosTenor-square, Plan of, 901 
Guards' Club, 22S 
Guildhall, 237 
" Guildhall Library," 238 
Guy's Hospital, 218 
Goy of Warwick, efBgy of, 291 
Gymnasium, German, 192 

H. 

Habebdashebs' Hall, 246 
Halicamassian Marbles, 166 
Hallowell, Capt^ his present to 

Lord Nelson, 114 
Hamilton Place, 272, 273 
Hampstead and Highgaie, 809 
Hampton Court, 808 
HanoTer-square, Plan of, 308 
Harcourt House, 22 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, 809 
Haymarket Theatre, 188 
Helen's (St), Bishopsgate, and its 

monuments, 120, 121 
Heralds' College. 198 
Hertford House. 22 
Hervey, John, Lord ; scene of his 

duel with Pnlteney, 31 
Hicks's Hall, 188 
Highgate Cemetery, 134 
High-street, Southwark, Plan of, 

295 
Highwayman, exploit of a, 17 
Hill's (Rowland) Chapel, 130 
Hogartb, where bom, 261 
Holbom, 278; Plan of, 279 
Holbom Viaduct, 278 
Holdemesse House, 22 
Holford, R. S., £sq^ pictures of, 

24 
Holland House, Kensington, 

20 
Home Office, 48 
Hon. Artillery Company, 249 
Holloway City Prison, 149 
Hope picture galleiy, 23 
Horse Guards, 63 ^ 

Horsemonger-lane Gaol, 147 
Horsleyduwn, 27* 
Horticultural Gardens and So- 
ciety, 84, 202 ; Plan, 208 



Jews. 

Hospitals and Charitable Institu- 
tions, 214—226 

Ho!ipitals for Consumption, S22 

Hotels, 38* 

Houses and dwelling-places of 
eminent persons, 266—259 

House of Commons, 39 

House of Correction, 148 

Houses of the Nobility, 9—25 

Houses of Parliament, 35-41; mode 
of admission to hear debates, 
40 

Humane Society, Royal, 225 

Hungerford Bridge, 46 

Hunterian Museum, 180 

Hunting, 8S« 

Hyde Park, 25 ; its attractions, 25, 
26 ; plan of. 27 ; mob in, 28 
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IXPBOVEHKNTS, 62* 

India Office, 49 ; Museum, t^. 

Inland Reyenue Office, 66 

Inns, 38* 

Inns of Court and Chancery, 140 
—146; their yearly rental, 113 

Institute of Architecis, 200 • 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 200 

Institutions and Societies, 192 — 
203 

International Exhibitions, 179; 
plan of building, 203 

Intramural burials, horrors of, 133 

Ironmongers' Hall, 246 

Irvingite Church, 129 

Italian Opera Houses: Her Ma- 
jesty's Theatre, 187; Corent 
Gai^en Ol[>era, ib, Lyceom,188 

J. 

James's (St.) Chubch, Piccadilly 

126 ; its font by Gibbons, ib. 
James (St.) Garden-street, 129 
James's (St.) Hall, 42*; 191 
James's (St) Theatre, 190 
James's (St.) Palace, 8 ; drawing- 
rooms, levees, mode of pre- 
sentation, 4 ; Chapel, 5 
James's (St.) Park, 28 ; Plan of, 30 
James's (St.) Square, Plan of, 308 
James's (St.; Street and its nota- 
bilities, 274; Plan of, 275 
Jews, 16*; Synagogue, Great 
Saint Helens, 182 ; Great Cen- 
tral Synagogue, Gr«at Port- 
land-street, 182 
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Job Hillbb 

Joe Miller, 106, 262, 230 

Joe's, 41*, 284 

Johnson, Dr^ at Thrale's Brewery 

77; Buildings, 142 
John's (St.) Gate, Clerkenwell, 281 
Jones (Inigo), where bom, 251; 

his Works, AT 
Jonson (Ben.), where bom, 260; 

where hnried, 108 
Jnnior United Senrice Clnb, 228 
Judges, salaries of the, 196 

K. 

Kathsbtkb's (St.) Docks, 66 
Katherine'B (St.) Hospital, 32 
Kensal Green Cemetery and its 

tenants, 133, 134 
Kensington Palace, 7 
Kensington, South, Museum, 172; 

Plan , 173 ; Goyernment School 

of Design at, 178 
Kensington Gardens and the Ser- 

penUne, 34 
Kew Botanical Gardens, 318 
King's College and School, 905 
King's College Hospital, 222 
Kneller, (Sir Godfrey,) his place 

of abode, 288 



Lamb, Charles, " true works," 186 ; 

where he lived, 268 
Lambeth, 17* ; Bridge, 48 
Lambeth Palace and Library, 9, 10 
Langham Place and Church, 277 
Lansdowne House, 16 
Law Courts. {See Westminster 

HaU; Inns of Court, 140) 
Law Courts, New, 136 
Laws relating to Foreigners, 60* 
Leadenhall Market, 76 
Learned Societies and Institu- 
tions, 68, 192-203 
Leicester-square, Plan of, 804 
Letters, postage of, 88*. {See Post 

Office.) 
Levees, 6 
Libraries— Brit. Museum, 169 

Art Library of Reference, 178 

City of London, 238 

Indian Library, 186 

Lambeth, 10 

London Library, St. James's 
Square, 203 

Patent Office Library, 203 

Sion CoUfge, 203 
Lincoln's Inn, 143; its chapel, 

hall, and Ubraiy, 148^ 144 



LOXOOK HOUSB 

Linooln's-Inn-fields, Plan of, 306 

LinnsBan Society, 195 

Livings, value of, 9i 

Lloyd^s Rooms, 63; Lloyd^s Re- 
gister, 63 

Lock Hospital, Chapel, and Asy- 
lum, 224 

Lodgings, 88*-41* 

" Lollards' Tower," 9 

London, geographical position of, 
its population, 9* ; statistics of 
its supplies of food, sewerage, 
&c., 10* ; its boundaries — 
Westminster, 12*; Tybumia 
and Belgravia, 13*; Regent's 
Park, Marylebone and Blooms- 
bury, 14*; "The City," 
16*; Spitalfields, Bethnal 
Green, Shadwell, 16* ; Clerk- 
enwell, Islington, the Surrey 
side, Rotherhithe, 17* ; bear- 
ings of the streets, its rail- 
ways, &e., 18*; how to see 
the Metropolis, and objects 
of interest on the various 
routes, 19*; the Thames, 
and objects on its banks, 26* ; 
general hints to strangers, 
SO*; foreign money, opera, 
races, public dinners, sports ; 
trial by jury, 31*— 83* ; tele- 
graph, cab fares and regu- 
lations, luggage, 34* ; omni- 
buses, 36*; hotels and lodg* 
ings, 38*; restaurants and 
dininghouses,41*— 43*; sup* 
per houses, 48* ; amusements 
and objects of interest, 
48* — 48*; revenue of City, 
236 ; eminent persons bom in, 
250. {See also Post Office, Ex- 
hibitions, Remarkable Places, 
Ac.) 

London and North-Westem Rail- 
way Station, 70 

London and Suburban Railways, 
62*, 63*, 70, 71 

London, Bishop of, 10 

London Bridge, 20*, 43; passenger 
traffic on, 20* 

London Bridge Railway Station, 
70 

London, Chatham, and Dorer 
Termini. 71 

London Do^cs, 67; the Wine 
Stores, 68 

London Hospital, 222 

London Honee, 10 
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London iNtTrrunoN 

London Institutiou, 201 
London Library, 808 
London Stone, 48*, 261 
London Unirenity, 203 
London Wall. 202, 261 
Lord's Cricket Ground, 33* 
Lord Mayor's Show, 235 ; dinner, 

bill of fare, 237, 238 
Lyceum Theatre, 18S 
Lyon's Inn, 146 

M. 

Magdalen Hospital, 224 
MagpQuB (St.) Ghnrch, London 

Bridge, 125 
Main Drainage, 79 
Manchester House, and pictures, 

22 
Mansion House, the, 285 
Marble Arch, 26 
Markets, 72—76 
Marlborough House, 7 
Marahalsea, rite of, 264 
Martln-in-the-Fields (St.) Church, 
127 ; eminent persons buried 
in, 128 
Martin (John), the painter, 42 
Martin's (St.) HalL 190 
Marylebone (St.) Church, 128 
Mary-le-Bow (St.) Cburoh, Cheap- 
side, 123 
Mary-le-Strand, (St.), 280 
Mary Woolnoth (St.) Church, 127 
Mary's (St.) Hospital, 228 
Mary's (St.) Soman Catholic 

Chapel, 181 
Mendicity Society, 226 
Mercers' Hall and Chapel, 841 
Merchant Taylors' HaU, 245 
Merchant Taylors' School, 211; 
charge for edneation, 812; 
eminent soholara, 218 
Metropolitan Boaxtl of Workfl, 

58* 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, 72 
Metropolitan Improyements, 52* 
Metropolitan Railway, 62* 
Meyrick Collection of Armour, 

177 
Michael's, 8t, Comfaill, 135 
Midland Railway Station, 71 
MiUbank Prison, 147 
MiUwall Docks, 88*, 60 
Milton, where bom, 260; lived, 

257; buried. 258 
Mint, the Royal, 67 
MiaceUanaoufl szUUtions, 44* 



Nbw Ian 

Missionary Society's Museum, 187 

ModelofSt. Paul's, 174 

Model Prison, PentonvilU*, 148 

Model Lodging Houses, 226 

Money, foreign, 81* 

Money Orders, 61 

Montagu, (Lady Mary W.), bom 
261 

Montague House, its portraits and 
miniatures, 16 

Monument, Fish-street Hill, 239 

Monuments, Public, 265 
„ to the Prince Consort, 27, 28 

More, (Sir Thomas), where bom, 
250; where executed, 9i 

Munro Collection, 24 

Museums and Galleries of 
Art, to which admission is 
free, 149— 187; Bethnal Green, 
179; British Museum, 149; 
South Kensington, 172 ; Dul- 
wich Gallery, 810 ; Geological, 
186; Missionaries', 187; Na- 
tional Gallery, 167 ; National 
Portrait Gallery, 177; Soane 
Museum, 182; Surgeons' Col- 
lege, 179 ; United Service, 185 ; 
Vemon Gallery, 176; Sheep- 
shanks Collection, 176 ; Tur- 
ner Gallery, 170, 171 ; Asiatic, 
802 ; Architectural, 200; East 
Indian, 184 ; of Economic Bo- 
tany, 814; Patents' Museum, 
178. 

Mttiieal Performances, 44* 

N. 

Napoueon's Will, 66, 57 
National Gallery, Trafiilgar- 

square, 167—178 
National Life Boat Institution 

(Royal), 886 
National Portrait Gallery, 177 
National Standard Theatre, 190 
Naval College, Royal, 228 
Naval Sohool, Royal, Greenwich, 

820 
Ned's, 41«, 884 

Nell Gwymie, 89, 290, 838, 286 
N^on, Lord, his only interview 
with Wellington, 49; Capt. 
HaUowell's present to him, 
114; column to his memory, 
365; dress worn by him at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, 881 ; place 
of burial, 114 
New Inn, 146 
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Kkw Public Offices 

New Public Offices, 48 

New Riyer, 78 

New Road, 287 

Newgate Prison, 146 

Newgate-street, Plan of, 291 

Newspapers, 51* 

Norfolk House, and its historical 
records and pictures, 14, 15 

Northern Railway, Great, Ter- 
minus, 70 

North London and London and 
North-Westem City Termi- 
nus, 71 

Northumberland House. 12 ; pic- 
tures and objects or interent, 
12,13 

Norwood Cemetery, 184 

Nunhead Cemetery, 184 

O. 

Old Bailkt Sbssiovs Housb, VSS 
Olympic Theatre, 190 
Omnibus Routes, 86*, 87* 
Opera Houses, 187, 188 
Orery, St. Mary, 117, 118 
Oxford and Cambridge Clab,232 
Oxford-sti'eet, descriotion of, 287 

P. 

Paiktbb Stainbbs* Hall, 249 

Paintings, collections of, 45*, 46* 
9-25 

Palaces of the Soyereign:— Buck- 
ingham, 1 — 8; St. James's 
3-6 ; Whitehall, 5—7 ; Kens- 
ington, 7 

Pall Mall, 268 ; Plan of, 269 

Pancraa-in-the-Fields, St., Old 
Church and monuments, 121, 
122 ; New Church, 128 

Park Lane, Plan of, 290 

Parks, Palace?, and Public Build- 
iogs. Office ot 61 

Parks, Gardens, oc, 24*: — ^Hyde, 
25—28; St. James's, 29— 31 ; 
Green, 81; Plan of, SO; Re- 
gent's, 81 ; Plan of, 83; Vic- 
toria, 82; Battersea, 34; Fins- 
bury, 84; Southwark, 34; 
Greenwich, 811; Richmond, 
814; Kensington, 84; Kew, 
313 ; Zoological, 191 

Parliament, op^iing and proroga- 
tion of, 88 

Parliament Houses, 85—41 

Passports, 49 



Fbactigal Abt 

Patents* Museum, 178 
Paul's (St) Cathedral, 111 ; fee«v 
112; history, 112; spoliationof 
Wren's design by James II., 
113; completion of, 118; mo- 
numents, 114 ; plan, 115 ; 
dome, 116; whispering gal- 
lery, &C., 116 
Paul's (St.) Churchyard, 117 
Paul's (St) School, 206; eminent 

scholars, ib, 
Paul's (St.), Coyent Garden, 
church and parish register^ 
123 
Paymaster GeneraVs Office, 63 
Peabody Gift. 225; SUtae, 64 
Peel, Sir Robert, pictures of, 171 ^ 

death, 81 
Penitentiary and Pentonyille 

Prisons, 148 
Penn, where bom^iSSl 
Permanenb Free Exhibitions, 149 

—187 
Peter the Great's Mulberry Trefr, 

70; liyed,2e0 
Peter's (St. ) ad Vinenla, 89 
Physicians, College of, 198 
Piccadilly, 270-272; Planof, 27S 
Picton, 114 
PiQtures, collections of, public and 

priyate,45», 46*, 9—25 
Piers, steamboat, 25* 
Pimlico (or Battersea) Bridges, 48 
Places which yisitors ought to 
see, 48*— 308 -316 
,, connected with remarkable, 
eyents, 261—264 
Pleasure Seeker's List, 43*— 806 — 

315 
Poets' Comer, 103 
Police Courts, 189 
Police of London, 189-140 
Polytechnic Institution, 44* 
Pool (The), »♦, 27* 
Pope, where bom, 251; where 

buried, 268 
Popular preachers. 61* 
Population of London, 10*, 12** 
Port of London, 28*, 42 
Portiand, Duke of, mansion, 22 
Portman-square, Plan of, 302 
Portrait Gallery, National, 177 
Post Office, 51 ; income and extent 
of the office, <5. ; money orders, 
i&.; general directions, 62; 
postal regulations, 88* 
Poultry, Plan of the, 283 
Practical Art (Department of), 214 
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Pierogatiye Will Office, 66 
Preaentation at Conrt, 4 
Prince CooMit Memorial, 28 
Prince ofWales' residence, 7 
Princess's Theatre, 189 
Principal London Newspapers, 61* 
Principal Thoroogefares, 17*, 18*, 

267— 307 
Prisons, Gaols, &c^ 146—149 
Private Collections of Paintings, 

&e^ list of, 26 
Privy Council Office, 48 
Probate Office, 66, 67 
Property-Tax Office, 66 
Pnblic Offices, 48 
Palteney, scene of his duel wiUi 

Lord Henrey, 81 

Q. 

QcEEM*B opening Parliament. 88 
Queen, statues of, 87. 266 
Queen-street (Great), Lincoln's- 

inn-fields. Plan of, 288 
Queenhitbe, 294, 299 

B. 

Races, Ep'om ond Ascot, 82* 
Railway Stations, 18* 63*— 66», 

70,71 
Reading Soom, British Museum, 

160—163 
Record Office, 69 
Reform Club, 231 
liegent's Park, 31 ; Plan, 83 
Regent-st., 24*. 276 ; Plan of, 277 
Remarkable Events, places and 
sites connected with, 261—261 
Residences of Eminent Persons, 

266—268 
Restaurants, 41*— 48* 
Richard Ccsur de Lion, statue by 

Marochett!, 266 
Richmond Park, 314 
Rides round London, 60* 
Rolls Chapel, 69, 286 
Roman Catholic Cathedral and 

Chapels. 180, 181 
Roman London, 70 
Rookery, 287 
Rotherhithe, 17* 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel de. Pic- 
tures and articles of vertu, 24 
Rothschilds' Pillar, Royal Ex- 
change, 62 
Rotten-row, 26 
Rotunda. Woolwich, 813 
Roubiliac, the Scnlptor, 102 
Rowland Hiirs Chapel, 130 



Spehsbb 

Royal Acadbxt of Abts, 68, 196 

—197 
Royal Academy of Music, 197 
Royal and eminent Personages, 

statues of, 266—266 
Royal Exchange, 62; Lloyd's 

Rooms and Register, 63, 64 
Royal Humane Society, 225 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, 

200 
Royal Naval College, 222 
Royal Society, 66, 192; its por- 
traits, &C., 198, 194 
Royal Society of Literatnre, 201 

S. 

Saddlebs' Hall, 249 

Sadler's Wells Theatn, 189 

Salters' HaU, 246 

Sardinian ChapeL 131 

Saviour's (St.) Church, 117; ac- 
tors and poets buried in, 118 

Savoy, 280, Chap^, 122; Savoy 
Conference, ib. 

School of Design, 213 

Schools and Colleges, 208—214 

Scientific Societies, 192 

Scottish Churches, 180 

Sculpture to be seen, 46*, 47* 

Seamen's Hospital, 224 

Season in London, 80* 

Selwyn, George, 2i»; anecdote of,20 

Serpentine River, 86 

Sewerage of London, 79 

Shakspeare's Will, 66; his signa- 
ture, 288 

Sheepshanks* pictures, 176 

Sights of London, 43*— 60* 

Sion College, 208 

Skinners' Hall, 244 

Smithfield, 78, 261 

Smoke of London, 10* 

Soane Museum, 188 

Societies and Institutions, 192 J 
203; Benevolent, 214 

Society of Arts, Adelphi, 201 

Soho-square, Plan of, 806 

Somerset House, 66 

South Kensington Museum, 172 ; 
ground plan oC 178 ; Govern* 
ment School of Design at, 178, 
213 

South Sea House, 293 

Sonthwark,I7*; Bridge, 44; Park> 
84 

Spanish Chapel, 181 

Spenser, where bom, 260 ; where 
died, 289 
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Spubqbov 

Spurgeon's Tabernmcle, 61* 

Stables. Boyal, 3 

Stafford House, 13, 14 

Stamps and Taxes, ofiBee of, 58 

Standard, CornliUl, 284 

Staple InB, 144 

State Papers, aecess to, 6) 

Stationers' Hall, 248 

Statistical Society, 902 

Statues, Public, of Royal and 
eminent personages, 966, 266 

Steamboats on the Thames, 96* 

Steel Yard, site of, 994, 299 

Stephen's (St.) Church, Walbrook, 
126 ; Chapel, Westminster, 89 

Stephen's (St.) Church, West- 
minster 199 

St. John's cfale, Clerkenirell. 261 

Stock Exchange, 64; mode of elec- 
tion, Ac, 66 

Stow (John), yrhem bom, 250 

Strafford (£arl ot)f where bom, 
260 : where executed, 93 

Strand, Plan of, 280 

Strand Inn, 146 

Strangers (Hinta to), 80»— 88* 

Streets and thorough&res of Lon- 
don ; U*— 30* ; plans and de- 
scriptions of the nrincipal,267 
—307 ; number of streets, 967 ; 
lengths of principal streets, t6. 
in which esalM»t persons 
have lived, 900 

Studios of Artists, 61« 

Subway, Thames, 47 

Sunday Serrtces, 51* 

Supper Houses, 48* 

Surgeons, Royal College of; 198; 
anatomical nuiseum, 160 

Surrey Chapel (late Rowland 
Hill's), 130 

Surrey Theatre, 190 

Sussex, Duke or(the late) ; library 
and resMenoe, 7 

Sutherland. Duke of, mansion, 13 

Swans on the Thames, 30* 

Swedish Church, 132 

Sydenham (Crystal Pidaoe at), 809 

Sydenham, Dr. 266 

SynagoguM^ 132 

T. 

Tababd Inn, site of, 261, 995 
Tattersa] I'sand the Jockey Clnb,76 
Telegraph, Electric, 84*, 280 
Telegraph, General, Office, 68 
Temple Bar, 288; traitors' heads 
exposed on, 289 



UlfirBBSZTY 

Temple Church, 118—120; Qar- 
dens, 149 

Temple, Inner and Middle, 140; 
their Halls, 141. 142 

Temple, Sir William, where bom, 
261 

Termini of Railways, 70, 71 

Thames Embankment, 20*, 41, 42 

Thames, Riyer; and objects of 
interest on its banks, 25* — SO,* 
41~4S ; plan of the river, 296 
—300; Conservancy. 236 

Thames-street, Plan et, 294 

Thames Froaen over, 44 

Thames Subway, 47 

Thames Tunnel, 49*, 47 

Thavles Inn, 146 

Theatres, and Places of Amuse- 
ment, 48*. 187—192 

Thomas's (St) Hospital, 217, 218 

Thoroughfares, principal, 17*. 18*, 
267—307 

Times newspaper office, 49* 

Tower of London, 80 ; ground-plan, 
83; horse armoury, 84—86, 
Queen Elizabeth's armoury, 
88; jewel-house, 87; Wel- 
lington Barracks, 88; St. 
Peter's ad Vincula, 89 ; inter- 
mente, 89, 90; eminent per- 
sons confined there, 80-^2; 
persons murdered, 92 ; peraoos 
born, ib. ; execnttona, 92, 98 

Tower Hamleto Cemetery, 184 

Toxophilite Society, 82 

Trafalgar-square, Plan o^807 

Traffic of London .Bridge, 90*, 43, 
44 

Train-bands. 249, 260 

Tramways, 87* 

TreMury, the, 47 

Trinity House, 64; Hiirh Water 
Mark, Low Water M«k, 4S,44 

Tunnel under tiie Thames, 27*; 
its constmetion, 47 

Tomer Galtery of Pictures, 170, 
171 

Tussaud's Wax Works, 44* 

Tybum Gallows, 147, 964,290 

Tybumla, 13* 

U. 

Uhion Club. 232 

United Service Club, 228 ; Junior 

ditto, a. 
United Berviee Museum, 185 
University of London, 90S 
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IJKmBBBlTT 

Dniversity Club, 232 
JoiT-ersity College, 204; school 

terms and fees, ib. 
University CoUege Hospital, 222 

V. 

VAiiUB of Land in' London, 10* 

Vaiixhali Bridge, 46 

Vernon Gallery, 176 

Victoria Cemetery, 134 

Victoria Docks, 69 

Victoria Embankment or Thames 

Qaay, 41, 42 
Victoria Park, 32 
Victoria Railway Station, 71 
Victoria Theatre, 190 
Victoria Tower, 35 
Vintners' Hall, 246 

W. 

Walkeb's eulogy of club-life, 231 

Walks through London, 19*, 20* 

Walpole (Horace) where born, 251 ; 
his blazon of arms for White's 
Club. 229 

War (Secretary of State for), 
Offices of, 60 

Wash-houses and Baths, 225 

Water Companies, 77 

Water Gate (by Nic. Stone), 26* 

Waterloo, model of the Battle of, 
186 

Waterloo Bridge, 26*, 46 

Weavers' Hall, 249 

Wellington, Duke of; his mansion, 
I 10 ; interview with Nelson, 
49; grave, 114 ; statues, 266 

Wesleyan Chapel, City-road, 130, 
287 ; Normal College, 214 

West India Docks, 66 

Western Railway, Great, Termi- 
nus, 70 

Westminster (City of), 12* 

Westminster Abbey, 94; hours 
of admission, 96; ground- 
plan, 99 ; chapels and tombs, 



ZOOLOOICAL 

95 — 109; monuments in the 
transepts, choir, and nave, 
101—105; Poets' Comer, 106 
—107; cloisters, 109; the 
Chapter House, 109 ; eminent 
persons buried in the Abbey, 
110, 111 
Westminster Bridge, 26* 46, 46 
Westminster Hall, 36 ; Law 

Courts, 136 
Westminster Hospital, 222 
Westminster, Marquis of ; 



mansion, 16 



his 
oele- 



Westminster School and its 
brities, 206 

White's Club, 228 

Whitebait, 312 

Whitecross-street Prison, 148 

Whitefield's Chapel, Tottenham- 
court-road, ISO 

Whitehall Palace : its origin and 
destruction, 6; KingCharles's 
execution, 6; paintings, sculp- 
ture, &c^ 6, 7 

White Tower, 82 

Whittington Club, 234 

Will Office, 66 

Willis's Rooms, 191 

Wimbledon Common, 309 

Windows, number of, in Somerset 
House, 67 

Windsor Castle, 308 

Woking Cemetery, 134 

Woods' Office, 60 

Woolwich Arsenal, 312 

Workmen's Dwellings, 225, 226 

Works, Office of, 51 

Wren's Plan for rebuilding Lon- 
don, 15* ; his monument, 113 

Y. 

YoBK Column, 265 

Z. 

ZooioGicAL Gabdsks, Regent's- 
park, 81, 191 
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